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TO MY CHILDREN 



Lb Tbonohet, Oahton Vaud 
Switzerland 



Mansfield College, through its Principal, has 
honoured me with the invitation to deliver the 
Dale lectures. It is fitting that in these opening 
words I should pay tribute to the eminent 
preacher and pubUdst, friend and counsellor 
of this College, whose name the lectureship 
bears, the late Reverend Robert W. Dale, D.D. 
I desire also to express my veneration for the 
illustrious former Principal of this College, the 
Reverend Andrew M. Fairbairn, D.D. At his 
request I lectured at Mansfield twenty years ago. 
Through him I first learned to know Oxford more 
intimately. To him I owe an intellectual and 
spiritual debt which no words can measure and 
no acts repay. 



PREFACE 

These lectures were delivered in October and November 
1913. Their preparation for the press was completed in 
the very days of the outbreak of the war, August 1914. 
The question was then raised whether the publication might 
not with advantage be deferred. The manuscript was how- 
ever sent to the publisher in November 1915. Only slightest 
changes had been made in the text in view of the changed 
circumstances. No changes have been made since that 
date. By consent of all concerned it was agreed to post- 
pone the issuing of the book until after the war. As I sat 
down this week to read the proofs I had at the first the 
gravest misgivings. As I read I had the sense that, in so 
far as the description given in these pages was correct, I had 
finished a chapter in world history. "What I had not realized 
while writine it was that the stage of progress which I had 
sought to deUneate was complete. The Europe we loved and 
to ever^ nation of which we owe incalculable debt seemed to 
have disappeared. Many of the principles of action which 
we had discussed appeared for the time at least discredited. 
Maxims and practices which we had thought abandoned 
had again emerged. Asia and Africa had entered upon the 
ruinous conflict of Europeans among themselves. 

Tet no issue of the war is more evident than this. The 
movement of which these lectures treat will go on. It will 
ffo on far more swiftly than we had surmised, in a manner 
uur different from that we had supposed and to conclusions 
which not the wisest of us can forecast. If that is true 
which we have written concerning the principles of our 
movement as these emerged in the stages which are past, 
this truth will have yet wider application when we have 
entered upon the new phases which the war has certainly 
prepared. The conditions of the new relations of West 
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and East will be determined not merely by the end of the 
war or by the terms of peace, but by the experience of all 
the nations under those terms in the years which are to 
come. The principles may perhaps best be studied against 
the baclqground of a past which, although it was but five 
years ago our vivid present, has now forever passed away. 

The publisher has kindly permitted me to state in briefest 
fashion some of the principles to the elaboration of which 
this book is devoted in the introduction to a new work, 
** The Spread of Christianity in the Modem Era," the 
Chicago University Press, 1919. That book deals with 
the history of the movement of which this book has sought 
to set forth the ruling ideas. It is hoped that the two 
books may supplement the one the other. 

I may allow myself one remark touching the substance 
of this book. There had stood in Lecture VI certain ob- 
servations attempting forecast of the future of Western 
education in the East. These were appended to a para- 
graph devoted to the institutions in the former Ottoman 
Empire. In no country had such broad foundations been 
laid. In no country have all prophecies now been rendered 
60 worthless. The best of those who had received this 
education, and who were relied upon to extend and per- 
petuate it, have been massacred. The naturaUzation of 
this education has almost to begin over again. In na 
country will reasoned forecast be so difficult, until, at least, 
the Powers shaU have given some intimation as to the 
relation of the races one to another and thus created some 
assurance that the monstrous thing which happened early 
in the war shall not occur again. 



Thb Authobs' Club, 
LoKPON, June ISih^ 1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lbt me seek in a few woids to define my task. I have chosen 
for my theme an aspect of modem history in which I have 
long been interested. To this interest have contributed not 
merely reading and the privilege of teaching in my miiversity, 
but also travd and administrative responsibiUty. My de- 
scription must of necessity be in bold outUne. Of many 
phases of the subject I can but ofEer illustrations. The 
movement which I would describe has gathered momentum 
for a century and a quarter. It has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a decisive influence of Christendom, more particidarly 
of Europe, over the whole world. This influence is not 
confined to those portions of the earth in which European 
arms hold sway. It is not limited to the area of the 
domination of European trade. Everywhere it is mam'fest 
in the spread of characteristic elements of a civilization, 
in Hie prevalence of ideas and the impulse of a spirit, which 
historically had their development in the west of Europe. 

The eastern nations were formerly hostile to these ideas. 
They resisted the application of western principles. They 
resented the encroachment of an alien civilization. They 
are now for the most part hospitable to these same impulses. 
This is not because extension of European colonial or com- 
mercial empire is viewed by orientals with less aversion than 
in former years. On the contrary, the acceptance of western 
standards on the part of certain eastern nations, the resolute 
transformation of their life in conformity with those 
standards, has been the means chosen to prevent the further 
extension of European sway. The Japanese army and navy 
and mercantile marine, the growth of Japanese manufac- 
turing industries, illustrate this truth. The political trans- 
formation and educational reforms recently inaugurated in 
China have the same interpretation. There has been in the 
conservative East a surprisirg recognition of the value for all 
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humanity of certain institutions and aptitudes which have been 
evolved mainly in the West. An unthinking assumption of 
superiority hais retarded in the West a panJlel recognition 
of the umversal value of certain characteristic achievements 
of the East. The present failure of traditional methods, 
on the part of some of the nations of the West, in dealing 
with questions of the East, is due in a measure to the immo- 
bility of the West. It is due to a lack of comprehension of 
the changes which are swiftly taking place m the East. 
One who knows the East is impressed by its present hos- 
pitality to that which is foreign. He is none the less aware 
that there has been an inmiense resurgence of national 
and racial feeling everywhere in the East. It is this feeling 
which checks the further expansion of European colonial 
empires and in some places menaces those empires which 
exist. At the same time the actual check thus administered 
by the East to the West has come about laigely through 
the prevalence in the East of ideas and impulses which had 
their origin in the West. The outward mastery which is 
to-day exercised in portions of the East by nations of the 
West is not now in all cases an aid to the advance of the 
inner and spiritual elements of our civilization. In some 
instances it appears to be a hindrance. The pursuit of an 
external mastery in arms or commerce was once, in point of 
fact, the method of opening large portions of the globe to 
the intellectual and moral elements of European civunsation. 
This external mastery may in time become a force retarding 
the develojpment of those same inner and spiritual elements 
of our civinzation in the East. 

The worid is being shaped in extraordinary fashion to 
a unity. This is true not merelv in things superficial, but 
apparently also in the deepest elements of life. It is clear 
however that this unity is not to be merely the prevalence 
everywhere of the form of civilization which we in the West 
have known. It will not consist in uniformity of government 
administration or of methods of trade. It will not come 
about through mere imitation of our social organization, 
adoption of our culture or acceptance of our religion. It 
will not be brought to pass through the suppression of deeper 
elements in the me of any of the nations. It will not ignore 
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facts which have been significant in ihe long past of these 
races. It will never be simply the replacing of standards 
which have obtained in one portion oi the world by those 
which have prevailed in another. Community of ideas, 
the assimilation by all the races of principles which have 
proved useful to any, will no doubt fashion the outward 
existence also of nations in a general way after a common 
type. This unity will however include also great diversities. 
It will take account of the traditions and experiences of all 
ma];ikmd. It will represent the free play of the spirit of all 
races of men upon an inheritance of humanity which has 
become the property of all. The assumption that a civiHza- 
tion superior in some points is superior m all is preposterous 
arrogance. The belief in the exclusive rightfumess of one 
type of culture is the essence of provincialism. 

This impact of the forces of the West upon the East 
has had two different motives. Throughout the nineteenth 
century two sets of impulses have been more and more in 
evidence. They have stood in complex relations the one 
to the other. There has been, in the first place, frank 
advocacy of western principles of trade and government 
and, more recently, of secular education. These have been 
put forth at times by western men as the sole means of 
creating even the simplest conditions of well-being in the East. 
For example, in the newly opened parts of Africa, or again 
in poverty-stricken regions of India and China, there has 
been an avowed propaganda on behalf of western political 
and social and economic ideas and a generous sympathy 
with efforts of orientals to transform their institutions in 
consonance with these ideas. With enthusiasm men from 
the West resident in the East have thrown themselves into 
the work of education in these lands, into philanthropy and 
reform, into the healing and prevention of disease, into efforts 
for the mitigation of evils of every sort and for the 
amelioration of aU conditions of life. This movement has 
been avowedly secular, in its interest. It has often boasted of 
its contrast with the missionary endeavour. It has eschewed 
questions touching the consdence and involving the deepest 
convictions of men. Tet it is obvious that this movement 
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is not able to complete its work without advancing towards 
the aiea of that which is in principle ethical and leligious. 
Piepondeiantly however, as we have said, its first motive 
has been economic and political and social, at the most, 
humanitarian. It has aimed primarily at changes in the 
outwaid Ufe of men in the East through influences which 
have shaped that life in the West. 

The other motive with which we have to deal is moral and 
religious in its nature. It has aimed primarily at changes 
in md inner life and religious convictions of men. There has 
been, mainly since the last decade of the eighteenth century 
and practically throughout the non-European world, a wide 
and zealous propaganda on behalf of the western man's 
religion. There has been a great enthusiasm for Christian 
missions. The missionary movement is older than the one 
to which we above alluded. At the outset it cherished 
aims quite different from those which we have just described. 
It has often appeared to be diametrically opposed to the 
secular movement. It has sought above all things to pro- 
pagate a faith. It has aimed to disseminate the Christian 
rel^on in the forms in which those who entered upon this 
endeavour themselves understood that religion. It sought 
to substitute its own doctrines for those of eastern peoples. 
It endeavoured to establish communities for CSiristian 
worship similar to those which existed in the West. Its 
eager propagandists seem often to have been imaware how 
la^ly their own institutions, dogmas and practices had been 
shaped by the history of CSiristianity in the West. They 
aimed to transform the moral life of individuals through 
participation of these in a specific reUgious experience. They 
postulated a reUgious expenence of aU men closely resembling 
that of the missionaries themselves. The missionary move- 
ment made enemies by the ezclusiveness with which, at 
the first, it held to these views. To this day it sometimes 
looks askance at the secular enthusiasms to which we referred. 
It is in turn viewed with scant s^pathy by the votaries 
of those enthusiasms. Yet the missionary movement also 
has never been able to complete its work, or even greatly 
to advance that work, without calling to its aid factors 
which are not exclusively those of the inner life. The 
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leligious spirit must find ezpiession in the outwaid life of 
man. There are traits of Christian character which are 
developed only as men engage in their trades and poUtics 
and co-operate in their socisd organizations and economic 
endeavours. The highest type of Christian missionary has 
often been, to an extent of which he was perhaps not aware, the 
exponent of certain political ideas and educational principles 
as well. Tet the teaching of reUgion, the touching of the 
souls of men, has been the supreme object of his endeavour. 

The movement which we seek to depict has thus gone out 
in waves, travelling from two centres. When a stone is cast 
into a pool concentric waves move from the point at which 
it faUs to the farthest shores. Another stone cast into the 
water produces its own concentric waves. These two series 
of waves impinge each upon the other. At some points they 
beat one another down. At others they are supplementary 
and help one another forward. The troubling of the surface 
is the resultant of their conflicts and co-operations. Or, 
to change the figure, these movements of which we are 
speaking have not two centres, with merely an accidental 
relation of the one to the other. Bather, they constitute 
one movement which has two foci. The movement is an 
ellipse which can never be described except by the fixed 
relation of any point to both of these poles, that of dviHza- 
tion on one hand and of reUgion on the other. Or, again 
changing the image, the effort which is dominantly civilizing 
tends always, and even in spite of itself, to pass from the outer 
to tiie inner life of man. All civilization has its roots in the 
inner life. It is always raising questions of moral principles 
and reUgious faith. The other tendency, which is predomin- 
antiy religious, is yet always moving from the life of the soul 
to the conditions of man's lot. It thus perennially conjures 
up all the questions of culture and civilization. I propose 
in these lectures to show that these two tendencies, opposed 
as they often seem to be the one to the other, have in modem 
times a common point of deiMurture in European history. 
They have had, despite their diversities, a remarkable com- 
munity of method. They have, in spite of their frequent 
mutual misunderstandings, a common end in the fulfilment 
of the whole life of man. 
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Historians of the Chiistisn Chmch in the nineteenth 
oentniy have not been wrong in calling this pre-eminently the 
century of missions. This is one aspect of the history of the 
Christian faith which has become in the course of the century, 
despite the efforts of its enemies and in spite, as well, of the 
errors of its friends, the most impressive aspect of that history. 
Propagandists for religion insistent upon their divine com- 
mission have, on the one hand, run risk of doing injustice 
to many other phases of the life of men. They have, on the 
other hand, seemed sometimes fairly to court the judgment 
that their work had no proper place in human history. Tet 
that work, which has often borne the aspect of an exclusive 
enthusiasm for a faith, has yet had vast influence upon the 
progress of civilization. It has done its part to alter almost 
every phase of the life of mankind. Were this not the case 
the work of missions would never have assumed the pro- 
portions which it has assumed. Tet no one, so far as I am 
aware, has thus far endeavoured adequately to set this 
particular phase of history in its organic relation to modem 
history as a whole. No one has offered a philosophy of this 
relation. This fact adds interest to the task which we 
propose. 

Iinaily, we must recognize another fact. We of the 
West have not given to me rest of the world simply the 
finished results of our civilization or of our faith. On the 
contrary, we have presented to the world our own unsolved 
problems. We have drawn all mankind within the contagion 
of our own unrest. We have broken in ruthlessly upon the 
supposed peace of the Orient without having any peace of 
our own to offer in its place. We have no finished results, 
or, at all events, none which are worth transmitting. life 
is more unsettled in England at the present mioment than 
it has been at any time within two hundred and fifty years. 
What is true of Ibigland is true of other nations of CSmsten- 
dom. We have no unquestioned institutions. We have no 
settled economic policies. We have no finished educational 
systems, no unalterable creeds. Advantage is sometimes 
taken of these facts to urge that we might have done well to 
spare the oriental until we had some unqualified benediction 
to confer upon him. Perhaps the unsettling is the benedic- 
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tion. So Fichte, at aU events, said to the men of the West 
at the begiiming of the nineteenth oentniy. Men speak 
with pride of the benefit accruing to the oriental m>m 
the spread of western trade. There are benefits no doubt. 
There are disadvantages as well. What however are the 
principles of individual and social welfare in England at 
the present moment? Are they not fundamentally in 
debate? Men have referred with unction to the status of 
women in Christendom and spoken reprovingly of their 
condition in the Orient. What is the status of women in 
Bngland in this year of grace ? Men have cried : '' Let us 
give them Christianity ! " But what is Christianity, either 
in creed or in any of its thousand applications to the life 
of man? 

Quite apart however from these questions, it is now too 
late to spare the oriental. The bestowal of our problems 
upon him, whether for good or evil, has already taken place. 
The Orient is unsettled. The orientals for tiie most part 
wish it so. Everywhere is the pressure of the same questions, 
everywhere astonishing similanty of men's doubts. We said 
above that there has taken place in aD countries of the earth 
a remarkable assimilation to certain standards. No less 
remarkable is the uniformity of the experience of uncertainty 
as to what those standards are. Perhaps Asiatics are to 
assist Europeans in the resolution of these difficulties. Very 
obvious is the influence which the West has had upon the 
East in the nineteenth century. Only emerging is the other 
fact of an influence which the East is bound to exert upon 
the West in the course of the twentieth century. The con- 
ceptions toward which we are moving will be less provincial, 
less racial and national, than those with which we hereto- 
fore have worked. Perhaps the instinct of soUdarity which 
belongs to the East is the very thing which we need in a 
social organization like our own, torn as it is by excessive 
individualism. Individualism has been the secret of many 
of our blessings in the past. It is certainly the cause of 
some of our ilk in the present. The East will concern itself 
but littie with the racial antagonisms of Europeans among 
themselves, which are as yet unsurmountable barriers to 
common effort among us. We may be sure that the oriental 
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wiU take no cognizance whatever of many of our religioiis 
difEerences. These obstinate denominational antipathies have 
indeed an historical explanation. They have little religions 
significance. They have practical consequences which are 
almost unqualifiedly injurious. These are but hints of 
the way in which the Orient may easily find solutions 
of some problems which to us appear most difficult. It is 
certain that the influence of the IJast upon the world at large 
will in the twentieth century be vastly greater than it has 
been at any time since the fall of the Boman Empire. So 
much may serve by way of general introduction. Let me 
seek next to give a survey of some outward facts relating to 
that expansion of Christendom with which we ai^ to deal. 



LECTURE I 

THE BXPANSION OF GmUSTBNDOM— HBAIONO OV THB PHRASB 

— MOTIVES OF THE MOVEMENT 

THB ninetoenth century witnessed an extiaoidinary incaease 
of the power and piestige of westem natioxu in the East. 
There was marked enhancement of the intensity of that 
influence. There was notable change in the nature of that 
influence. The aims which Europeans set before them in 
Asia and Africa were altered and with them the methods 
chosen for the achievement of those aims. Finally, there 
was a more or less complete reversal of the attitude of Asiatic 
peoples toward the civilization of the West with its whole 
moae and inteipretation of life. 

Contacts, military, diplomatic and commercial, of the 
so^saUed Christian nations with non-Christian peoples had 
indeed assumed importance long before the beginning o^ 
the nineteenth century. Navigators like Captain Cook had, 
in the last decfdes of the eighteenth century, added 
islands and continents to the known geographic area, most 
of which were claimed as British dominion. Even these 
voyages of adventure were however only the belated 
chaptecs of a history of seafaring and discovery which had 
beffun with the Benaissance. In the sixth decade of the 
ei^teenth century dive and his compeers had added to 
Qreat Britain a more or less unified dependency in India. 
Tins large increase of the area of British dominion had been 
made possible by the defeat of French ambitions, by the 
decline of Dutch commerce and by the decay of still older 
imperial projects of the Portuguese. The seventh decade of 
that century had brought to ^igland, almost as if the trans* 
fer of possession were a detail of the peace arranged after a 
continental war, nearly the whole northern half of North 
America. In the ninth decade of the eighteenth century the 
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seaboaid oolonieB of North America, which had been British 
temtoiy, were indeed lost to the dominion of the king by 
the war for American independence. Yet that coniSict now 
appears to us far less signincant than our ancestors naturally 
esteemed it. The issue of that struggle has been not merely, 
and we may venture to say, not mainly, the addition to the 
sisterhood of nations of a republic great beyond the dreams 
which its founders can have cherished. It has not been the 
creation of a new world ahen to Europe, as perhaps the 
victorious farmers thought. The issue of that contest has 
been rather the addition of the United States to the old 
world. For the purposes of this discussion and, we main- 
tain, for any larger view of history, America remained but 
an expansion of Europe. With all of its vast growth it is 
still an extension of the area of the dominion of European, 
and preponderantly of British, ideas, character and spirit. 
This transplanting of European, and again we say, 
dominantiy of British, civil institutions, social traditions, 
intellectual and sasthetic culture, moral and religious life, 
within the area which is now that of the United States, 
was, through the sparseness of the aboriginal populations, 
through the absence of an indigenous civilization, more 
quickly accomplished and more complete in its results than 
any other expansion of Europe may now be expected to be. 
By this movement and by parallel movements in Canada, 
AustraUa and New Zealand continents have, within a single 
century, been transferred from the field of the influence of 
Anglo^axon Christendom to the area of the force by which 
that influence is being extended in the world. The fact 
that the most highly developed of the territories named, 
that of the United States, has been since the beginning of 
our period under its own government and not under the 
British crown, detracts nothing from the vahdity of the 
statement above made. The fact that, in contrast with 
C^ada, AustraUa or New Zealand, the United States have 
latterly received large additions of population from Teutonic, 
Scandmavian, Latin and Slavic Europe, and in more recent 
years accessions even from the Levant and the Far East, the 
fact that the United States has ultimately made dtizens out 
of denizens of Africa originally imported by fraud and violence 
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as slaves, altets as yet in no decisive measure the validity 
of our contention. It is contended that the United States 
is merely an addition of territory to Europe and mainly to 
the Europe in which Anglo-Saxon ideas prevaO. Australia 
and New Zealand, with the policy of race-exclusion which 
they have decided to adopt, have had a slower proportionate 
development than the United States. They are more homo- 
geneous and have a closer tie to the mother country. The 
United States, with the ancient ideal of furnishing a refuge 
to the impoverished and oppressed of every nation and with 
the reckless modem pohcy of seeking labourers for the 
development of its vast resources wherever it can find them, 
has ta£:en great risks. It has set itself a problem which 
is fably sta^ering even to the most hopeful. Yet, in the 
awakening oT the East, it is the far-eastern peoples alone 
who are, albeit somewhat illogicaUy, shut out. It remains 
that the United States are European and their fundamental 
sympathy is with the British Empire throughout the world. 
Judged thus from the side of its inner life, the name 
Europe will have, for the purposes of this discussion, a 
connotation to which we do not need again to refer. The 
United States and Canada, AustraUa and New Zealand, are 
Europe. Mexico, the South American repubUcs and con- 
siderable parts of South Africa are, in the sense of certain 
decisive ii^ences, in the sense of the type of life and institu- 
tions, Eiur^ean. Asia, the East, the Orient are, on the 
other hand, only names for parts or the whole of that which 
is set over against Europe in this debate. Japan, China 
and the Ottoman Empire, obviously belong under this desig- 
nation, but A£nca is also the Orient for the purposes of this 
a^ument. What we have said serves only to bring out 
more clearly than ever the validity of the objection which 
has often been voiced to the vague way in which the terms 
East and West are used in much of current discussion. Yet 
it is difficult to avoid the use of these terms. There is a 
certain great unity of all that portion of the world which 
we have described as Europe, the West, the Occident, no 
matter in which hemisphere its scattered fragments may 
now lie. There is a certain great unity about the rest of 
the world as contrasted with this larger Europe. Finally, 
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since we are defining tenns, it mast be evident that the last 
fifteen years of the eighteenth oentuiy belong to oui period. 
It is equally evident that the fiist decade and a half of the 
twentieth century is a period in which, with amazing swift- 
ness, many of the characteristic tendencies of the nineteenth 
centuiy have come to their fruition. 

If thus, in the sense of our discussion, the two Americas 
and Australia have become parts of Europe, almost ail the 
other portions of the earth — those which we have just named 
in contradistinction with Europe — ^have been subjected in 
various ways to European influence. How varied the forms 
of this influence have been and how manifold are the results, 
the briefest sketoli of the history of these contacts may 
serve to show. It is natural that we should begin our r^um£ 
with the lands at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Not 
only is this the point nearest at hand, but here also 
contacts of East and West are not, as in most other quarters 
of the world, essentially modem. Here they have been con- 
tinuous ever since the Boman Empire. The Venetians had 
had, from the tenth century onward, far-reaching relations 
in trade with the Moslem peoples about the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Indeed in the Venetians, in greater 
measure than in any other European people, the commercial 
tradition which had bound East and West together in the 
days of the classical civilization survived. The Venetians 
had lain to one side of the track of the great barbarian 
invasions. Their insular position had constituted a defence. 
Their interests were on the sea and did not bring them into 
conflict with the hordes which destroyed so much of the 
rest of the worid. A thousand things in Venice to-day 
remind one of its half oriental character. In some sense it 
inherited the relation of Ravenna to the East. It grew great 
in rivalry with Constantinople for the latter's ascendency 
on the borders of the East. It betrayed Constantinople 
to the common enemy both in the Fourth Crusade and 
again in 1453. It lost its oriental possessions and a great 
part of its trade in the struggle with that foe against whom 
Constantinople should have been its bulwark The French 
dominion in Cyprus and that of the Knights of St John at 
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Rhodes had been, at first, points of refuge after the fall of 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem when the Crusaders were 
driven from Syria. These heroic outposts of the Occident also 
fell at last victims in the great war of the Crescent against 
the Cross. There had been however an interval when thev 
too were stations of a flourishing commerce with the lands 
of Islam. They too had felt the jealousy of the Venetians. 
Their commerce also, like that of the Venetians, was after 
all ruined far more by the discovery of America than by 
the fury of the Turks. Charles V. and Don John of Austria 
had sought to check the so-called Moorish piracy. Yet even 
Lepanto never gave back the commercial empire to Veitce 
or to the other Italian cities. 

The prolonged and costly struggle of the Crusades had 
ended m dismal failure. It had drained Europe for that 
which at the last appeared to have been no reasonable or 
feasible purpose. H there were civilizing effects^ of the 
Crusades, they were effects of the Orient upon the Occident, 
rather than the reverse. The religious effect of the Crusades, 
so far from being the establishment of moral or spiritual 
sympathy, was rather the confirmation of fanaticism upon 
either side. The ferocity with which Ottoman armies threw 
themselves upon the south-eastern frontier of Europe, the 
immense in^ression created by the fall of Constantinople, 
had given Europeans no great desire for the invasion of 
Mohammedan lands either with their commerce or with 
their arms. It was enough if they kept their own lands 
from being invaded. The success of the Turkish conquest, 
not alone of the Balkan peninsula but of the ancient seats 
of Hellenic civilization, the narrow escape even of Vienna, 
so late as 1683, had made the minor victories which had 
faQen to the Crusaders seem faint and far away. The fact 
that Bethlen Gdbor negotiated with the Turk in his struggle 
against the Hapsburgs filled Europe with horror. Peter tne 
Great, after the campaign of the Azov, still thought the 
followers of the Prophet his great enemies. He did not yet 
realize that the empire of wUch he dreamed must face west- 
ward and not to the East. It must engage itself with 
Stockholm and leave the r^koning with Constantinople to 
his suoceesors. 
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What wonder if, dining this long period, the missionaiy 
of the C1068, until pactically the middle of the nineteenth 
oentniy, made haidly moie impiession upon the land of 
the Crescent than did Raymond Lull ! The decay which 
seems now all suddenly to have overtaken the empire of 
the stdtan, the loss of province after province within the 
last eighty years, the events which have transpired on the 
Bosporus in 1908-9, and again in 1912-13, the victory of 
the Balkan States in this latter year, would have appeared 
to our fathers quite beyond belief. The weakening of the 
Ottoman Empire from within, which is now so cedent, is 
due without doubt in part to its contacts with European 
civilization. It is due to contrasts which are at last keenly 
felt by the Turks themselves, contrasts of the state of things 
in Turkey with European enlightenment and prosperity. It 
is due to the dissemmation of western ideas, despite every 
effort made for generations to shut them out. It is due to 
these causes far more than to Hie foice of arms. Indeed, 
in strange way, in the last fifty years the integrity of the 
Porte has been guaranteed by the foremost of the Christian 
powers. For the last few years it had seemed likely that 
in the rivalries of the European states, the party of progress 
in Turkey would fall into the hands of the most reactionary 
nations m Europe. In November 1914 this forecast was 
fulfilled. Turkey joined the Teutonic aUies against its 
former supporters, England and France and its ancient 
foe, Russia. It thus took its place in the imperial projects 
of Germany. This step will have political consequences 
which are impossible now to prophesy. Constitutionalism 
in Turkey seemed in 1907 beyond hope even of the most 
sanguine. It hardly had a fair trial. Its issue is now more 
uncertain than ever. It had gained its opportunity, how- 
ever, through the perpetuation of the impotent absolutism 
of the sultan, the pressure of European influences and the 
decline of the ancient Moslem culture. It seems now most 
probable that the opportunity of an autonomous and con- 
stitutional Turkey, as it appeared in 1909, was o£E^ed to 
the Turks in vain. 

Africa has borne, from the era of the rise of Mohammedan- 
ism even down to our own day, close relation to Islam. 
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Africa was, moreover, the first of the continents to be touched 
by the adventnroufi navigators from Europe in the era of 
the Renaissance. It is natural therefore that we should 
speak next of Africa, although, on the other hand, Africa 
has been the last of the continents to feel the full ^ect 
of European influence. There had been in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries efforts towards establishment of 
colonies in southern Africa, first by the Portuguese, then 
by the Dutch and French and lastly also by the Enghsh. 
Ilie settlements had had commercial but in part also civil 
and even religious motives. Their significance for their own 
time was not great. Their ultimate meaning as centres of 
still active racial ambitions and scenes of present European 
rivalries cannot be ignored. Some of these settlements are 
reminders of now vanished imperial hopes. Certain places 
on the south-eastern coast, in which the Portuguese standard 
was first set up, are among the last over which that standard 
still floats. The Dutch in Africa dbputed, even in the Boer 
War, the advance of England in a manner for the parallel of 
which we should have to go back to the time when the navy 
of the Bepublic engaged that of Cromwell and of Charles 
in the Channel and in West Indian seas. The stru^le for 
mastery in Europe, which we have long dreaded ana which 
has now come to pass, has already been in some measure 
prosecuted in and on behalf of Africa. Only the earliest 
phases of that struggle in Africa are as yet revealed. The 
Boers who, fifteen years i^o, fought against the British, 
now fight valiantly on their side. Germany has lost all her 
African possessions. The German confidence however that 
the Boers were only waiting to revolt proves to have been 
misplaced. 

In the generations which intervened, however, between 
Cromwell and these later events, or at least until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, one might almost say that 
the main activity of alleged civilized and Christian peoples, 
so far as related to Africa, had been not the establishment 
of European settlers in Africa. It had not been the extension 
of European influence on that continent. It had been rather 
the forcible removal of Africans by Europeans and Americans 
from Africa. It had been the establishment by American 
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slaye-tradeis of a new Africa in teiritoiy which presently 
became that of the Southern States of their own Union. 
Portuguese and Spanish and again French and British 
traders had done tiie same for the area of their conquests 
in South America and for the islands of the Spanish miun. 
The nineteenth century had for the relations of Europe and 
Africa a character of its own. This was the period of the 
great explorations and discoveries in interior and equatorial 
Africa, the period of the great missions to Africa, the period 
of the exploitation and attempted partitionment of central 
and northern Africa, the period of England in Egypt and 
tiie Soudan, of France in Algiers and Morocco, of Italy in 
Abyssinia and Tripoli, of Bel^um in the Congo, of Germany 
in East and South- West Africa and the Cameroon. This 
was the period in which Europe, havinff at last itself desisted 
from t^e slave trade, arose to destroy the Arab slave-traders. 
These events all belong however to the period with which 
we have set ourselves more especially to deal. 

We have alluded more than once to the great era of voyag- 
ing and discovery both in the far East and to the &r West 
wMch began with the Benaissance. We have referred to 
imperial ambitions which fired the hearts of some of the 
European nations throughout the century of the Reforma- 
tion and for perhaps two generations thereafter. We have 
spoken of the Ottoman Empire and of Africa. Before we 
speak of other coimtries in detail it may be worth while 
to say a few words concerning these successive schemes 
of colonial empire. For to these empires almost all the 
countries which we have still to name have borne more or 
less decisive relation. The Portuguese were the first to win 
fflreat renown and tangible benent from their discoveries. 
Certain Italian navigators were not far behind the Portu- 
guese in their achievements. The division of Italy however 
into petty and warring states was in part the reason why 
none of these states profited largely by the prowess which 
their navigators showed. It was a Genoese for whom the 
queen of Spain fitted out the expedition which, seeking a new 
way to the Indies, brought America to the knowledge of the 
world. It was Spain first and then Portugal which took 
possession first of the islands aid then of the mainland of 
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America, both to tiie south and to the north of the IsthmuB 
of Panama. Neithei Spanish or Portugaese, however, were 
great empire bnildens. Nor in the l^et sense were they 
colonists or traders. They were conqneiors and even 
pinnderers. The lands in the new world which they 
courageously explored were but thinly populated and had 
only a rudimentary civilization. Tet the civilization of 
Portugal and of Spain never in any larger measore took its 
place. Mexico and Brazil are not Spain and Portugal in 
America in the sense in which the United States and Canada 
are still typically a vast Great Britain on their own side of 
the sea. Quebec is a survival, under the British crown, of 
the seventeenth century in New France. It is, however, a 
survival, it is not a Uvi4 Fiance. BiazU is a suiVival of six. 
teenth century New Portugal, and Mexico and the Arffentine 
are survivals of sixteenth century New Spain. All three 
wear the nineteenth century democratic garb. No one of 
the three is now an integral part of the European empire 
to which it owed allegiance at the first. Yet no one of the 
three is the heir of a vigorous and unceasing tradition of 
European tendencies in culture and religion in the sense in 
which this is true of the United States and Canada in the 
westenx and of Australia and New Zealand in tiie southern 
hemispheres. 

A world empire ruled from Portugal is now only a remem- 
brance. A world empire ruled from Spain was once the 
terror even of England itself. Almost the last fragment 
of that empire diaappeared in the loss of Cuba and the 
Philippines in 1898. A world empire ruled from France, 
of which Colbert dreamed, for which La Salle wandered and 
Montcalm died, was reduced, a few years ago, to Algiers and 
Madagascar, to French Guiana and some spots upon the 
bord^ of China. Within the last two decades the colonial 
possesfflons of France in Africa have again increased 
enormously. France is now the third, with England and 
Bussia, in respect of the area of its extra-European territorial 
possessions. This remarkable recovery of place on the part 
of France as a colonizing power belongs, as we have said, 
to most recent years and is part of the movement with which 
we are especially to deaL A world empire ruled from 
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Holland can now show hardly more than Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and New Guinea, Surinam and a few smaQ ialands in 
the West Indies. For a world empire ruled from Germany one 
m&y say, as in the case of Italy, that the division of the race 
into little quarrelling principalities was &tal in the day when 
the opening of the modem world took place. For its share 
in the apportionment of the world into outlying empires 
united Germany came too late. It is certain, however, that 
long before the outbreak of the present war, and quite apart 
from historical and racial questions principally affecting 
Europe, the growth of German world-commerce and the 
ambition of Germany to become a naval power had changed 
the attitude of mind of the Empire towards colonial 
possessions. It is certain that Gtormany had viewed the 
expansion of French colonial possessions in the last few 
years with envy. It is certain that she felt that England 
barred her way to possessions in the world which otherwise 
she might make her own. At the time of the outbreak of 
the war, however, the possession of Togo and the Cameroon, 
of parts of East and South-West Africa, of a sin^e port on 
the coast of China and of Samoa and the Carolmes in the 
South Pacific, could hardly be said to do more than emphasize 
the fact that Germany, one of the greatest of the modem 
European states, had no comparable colonial empire. It is 
certain that the accentuation of feeling in Germany against 
England rather than against France, of late years, has had 
to do with an awakening of colonial ambitions which has taken 
place since the death of Bismarck. Similarly Italy, whose 
exploits in the opening of the modem world movement have 
been alluded to, had no extra-Europeim possessions prior 
to 1895. But indeed, prior to 1870 there was no Italy. 
Eritrea, with Somaliland and Tripoli for which the Italian 
monardiy made war upon the new Turkish constitutional 
state and drew apart from her own colleagues in the Triple 
Alliance, emphasize only the desire of the Italians to imitate 
the other world-powers and furnish an outlet for her popu- 
lation nearer than America. 

A world-wide empire ruled from England, had in the year 
in which Queen Victoria died, one square mile out of every 
four of all the land on the globe under its flag and one person 
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out of every five on the whole face of the earth as its sabjeot. 
There has been nothing like that in the history of the world. 
The Roman Empire wrinks to a province if one comparea 
only areas. Judged by the influence of its civilisation, by 
the transforming quality exerted through its laws, ttsde, 
culture and religion, the superiority of the modem empire 
is not so obvious. It is too soon to judge of its full effect 
in this regard. When one thinks of the unity to which 
Rome moulded the world during the first three centuries 
of her empire, and of the permanence of her influence in some 
respects even to this day, we grow uncertain of our com* 
paiisons. Yet certainly the British Empire has exerted an 
enormous influence upon every aspect of the civilization of 
the modem world, and not least during the last few decades, 
when the character and quaUty of tms influence has been 
rapidly changing. The British Empire is incomparably Ae 
greatest &ctor in the creation of that unity of the life 
of the world which is one of the most striking &ots in our 
time. The world presents to-day the phenomenon of a 
unity under the influence, not indeed solely of Oreat Britain, 
but of Europe as a whole, the like of which has not been 
since the empire of the Gssars fell.* The Roman Empire 
has often been described in terms of its conquests, and indeed 
it was a great military power. 'The modem historian is 
however profoundly impressed by the influence of that 
empire in other than military ways. He marvels at the 
dvihsation which it spread, at the art and literature which 
it fostered, at the laws which it promulgated, at the peace 
which it maintained. The case is simikr with this unity 
of the modem world of which we speak. It has not, indeed, 
been achieved by the arms of one nation. Part of it has not 
been achieved by force of arms at all. The best part of it 
is an influence of mind and spirit. It is an influence of laws 
and culture. It is the influence of a mode of life, of a total 
ajqprehension of the world. Yet it cannot be denied that 
it is again a preponderance of Europe.' It is an impulse 
of Europe throu^out the known world for which that old 
mastery havins its centre in the City on the Seven Hills 
aflords the only parallel. There is something profoundly 
suggestive in this recollection. The world was once before 
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welded into a unity, although under dicumstances widely 
different from those which obtain in our day. This unity 
and preponderating influence extends now to the farthest 
comers of the earth. It has been preparing for four hundred 
and fifty years. It has come to its realififttion in the nine- 
teenth century. It has been more effectively asserted and 
more solidly achieved, it has brought within its range a 
larger proportion of all the aspects of life, during the nine- 
teenth century alcHae, than in all the centuries which have 
preceded. This was the opening assertion of these lectures, 
namely, that the nineteenth century had witnessed an un- 
paralleled increase of power and prestige, as abo of the area 
and intensity of the influence, of the western nations in the 
East. 

Even the brief r^sum^ which we have thus far made brings 
out the second characteristic of our movement to which we 
referred. It was asserted that the nineteenth centunr had 
witnessed also a notable change in the nature of the influence 
which the nations of the West aspired to exert upon the East. 
There has been an alteration of the aims which Europeans 
have set before themselves in their contacts with the Orient 
and in the methods which they have adopted for the further* 
ance of those aims. One cannot speak ever so briefly of the 
world-wide empire of Great Britain, as it is to-day, without 
realising how different is now the temper and purpose of that 
empire, not merely from that of the other European empires 
in Asia which preceded it» but also from the traits which 
characterized the British colonial dominion itself a hundred 
years ago. Furthermore, one cannot write even the few 
words which we used concerning the extraordinary enlace- 
ment of the area which is to^y under the British &g 
without being at the same time reminded of the other fact 
to which allusion was made. However great is the Britain 
of which the imperialists write, there is, as we have seen, a 
greater Britain still which cannot indeed, as a political 
magnitode, be called by that name, but which in a deeper 
sense can hardly be called by any other name. It is the 
Britain over which other national banners fly, but in which 
the English language is spoken and within which the maxims 
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of EngUfili constitutional government obtain. It is the 
worid in which education as it has been developed in Great 
Britain is largely dominant. It is the world in which Christi- 
anity, as inherited largely from Great Britain, propagates 
itself. However great is the greater Europe over which 
in other hemispheres the European sovereignties hold sway, 
to which governors go out, from which reports and revenues 
come back, there is a greater Europe still. There is a greater 
Europe wluch is still rapidly growing, even where the outward 
extension of European states is checked. It is a greater 
Europe, over some parts of which it is quite certain that 
European flags wiU never fly, yet in which a civilization 
essentially European is cherishea, in which European ideas 
are more and more the regnant ideas, for which European 
culture is the light and in which European morals, social 
forces and reUgion are of continually increasing power. 

In every variety of relation to actual European sway stands 
this fact of an ever increasing European influence. In every 
kind of relation to European sovereignty appears this pro* 
gressive, absorbing Europeaniring tendency. We have 
passed the stage in which it seemed that the West had to 
force its ways upon the East. We have reached the point 
at which the East clamours for many things which the West 
has no longer any need to force upon the men of the Orient, 
but can hiurdly move fast enough to supply at their demand. 
It is b^inning to be evident that the fulfilment of this tend* 
ency might not be essentially different if the actual pressure of 
Eiuropean sovereignties were removed. One is even tempted 
to thmk that in some cases the passing away of this external 
power may be the essential condition of the overcoming of 
racial animosities, of the forgetting of old wrongs apd of the 
free play of eastern minds in the acceptance of western impulses. 
It is quite certain that no new European sovereignties 
can now be permanently established, nor can the old ones 
be extended, on the basis merely of force. It is quite 
certain that those European sovereignties in the East and 
in \ihd southern hemisphere which already exist cannot 
maintain themselves except as they are transformed into 
instromentalities, no longer of aggression and pltmder, no 
kmger of mete overbearing domination, but into agencies 
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of civilization and enli^tenment and of the amelioiation 
of the life of their subject peoples. This is the change which 
with ever increasing rapidity and thoroughness has been 
passing over the British world-wide dominion within the last 
two generations. This is the change which the newly 
established and enlarged French dominion in Africa illustrates. 
This was the change which, for an evil moment, the Belgian 
protectorate in the Congo refused to face. The protectorate 
thus brought upon itself the censure of the worid and a 
renpudiation by the conscience of the Belgian people itself 
which in the end the king and company could not ignore. 
This is the change which in some of its small dominions in 
Africa, as notably among the Hereros, the German colonial 
administration showed no disposition whatever to recognize. 
This ia the change which has done moie than all things else 
to alter the attitude of eastern nations toward certain 
European influences. It is this which has made it possible 
for those nations to see in the acceptance of certain European 
impulses the fulfilment of their own life. This is the change 
which makes the occasional advance of a European power 
into Africa or into China with no other apparent marims than 
the obsolete ones of mere conquest or exploitation, appear 
like the liftTlnng back to the standards of bygone ages and 
a relapse into the spirit of barbarism. This is the change 
which Russia has been slow to recognize as imperative and 
on which the welding of all her vast possessions into a real 
empire waits. We have thus opened up to us another view 
of the facts concerning the vaned contacts of Europe with 
the rest of the world in the nineteenth century. We get 
another view of the aims which more and more the wisest 
and best of the European nations have come to have in these 
contacts. We have an interpretation of the change of mind 
of orientals themselves toward these contacts, a change of 
mind which is one of the most significant of all the facts with 
which we have to do. 

The British rule in India is the most conspicuous example 
of this transformation which we could cite. It does not 
admit of question that for more than two hundred years the 
relations of England to India were dominated mainly by the 
commercial idea. The conquests of the British in India had 
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foi their purooee the extension of an immensely profitable 
oommeice. The wars of Qieat Britain with other Biuropean 
states, so far as they related to India, had for their purpose 
thA maintenance of this commeroe as a British monopoly* 
All other purposes were subordinated to this one. The 
dawn of any higher idea of the relation of Great Britain to 
India came late in the eighteenth century. We shall have 
occasion to tiace this deyeK>pment in detail in a later chapter. 
Suffice it here to say that pubUc opinion in England was 
outraged by that which it learned of the administration of 
the iSust India Company. PubUc protest made itself felt in 
progressive alterations of the charter of the company, until 
at last the administration of the company was in accord with 
the higher sentiment which had meantime come to prevail 
in England. Beginning with Lord William Bentinck, in 
1829, the company changed completely its attitude toward 
education and missions. Its governors became the great 
advocates of reforming and philanthropic and ameliorative 
work. Already long ^fore the Mutiny the movement had 
begun by which Indians were ^ven large share in the ^vem- 
ment of their own country. I'or the last generation it may 
be truly said that the British government in India has cared 
for all the interests of the Indian peoples with an intelligence 
^ and devotion, with a generosity and sacrifice, parallel to that 
which has been fliven to the interests 6f its own people in the 
British Isles. The enlightenment and hberty granted to 
the Indian "peofies have contributed in their measure to 
the existing unrest and agitation. They have given scope 
for the development of an Indian national sentiment which 
cherishes the dream of achieving some day the independence 
of India. Yet no other course would have been esteemed 
worthy of England. Moreover, the course of England in 
India for a generation has been such that the vast majority 
of the sober-minded among the Indians gravely doubt 
whether good would result, and not rather evil, at present, 
from the withdrawal of England from India. With a just 
and natural emphasis upon the rights and privileges of the 
Indian peoples, they are at present convinced that those 
rights are guarded and those privileges accorded under 
British rule. The people of Great Britain, on the other 
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hand, are oonvinoed that theii own highest interests aie 
subserved by the freest development of the Indian peoples. 
They lejoice in the obvious growth of an Indian national senti- 
ment. At the same time they are conscious that the best 
which European civilization can confer upon India is being 
generously conferred. They zealize that a period of peace 
and order is necessary for the completion of the great task 
which they have b^un. They are as far removed as pos- 
sible from the old ideals of mere conquest or eacploiting of 
a subject people. They have thus taken long steps to^smd 
the incorporation of an oriental people into a real and willing 
unity with an occidental empire. They have done that 
which they could to atone for acts of tyranny and un- 
scrupulousness by which the earUer history of their contact 
with the East was marred, but of which it is inconceivable 
that the British world-empire should now be guilty. Hie 
justice of these remarks has been more than evident since 
the outbreak of the war. If ever an empire had right to be 
proud of anything, Gieat Britain may be proud of the loyalty 
of liidia and South Africa. It is the recognition of the 
essential justice of her rule. 

If thus India represents the progress of i^oriental people 
in the assimilation of western culture and its Nransformation 
under the sway of a western state, two other great Asiatic 
peoples illustrate, each in its own way, that same awakening 
and transformation without ever having fallen under the 
soveroignty of an occidental power. These are China and 
Japan. Ijiese two nations afford therefore, in some sense, 
a still moro striking illustration of the point we seek to make. 
First and last China has suffered from the violence of almost 
evexy nation in Europe. She has been exploited by their 
greed. Even now she is not strong enough to stand i^ainst 
any one of the greater powers, should direct assault be 
made upon her. She has been protected during a critical 
period of her history by the jealousy of these powers among 
themselves. For some years now it has seemed less and 
lees probable that violence would be offered to the integrity 
of China by a European state. In one of the early crises 
of the war there appeared to be reason to fear the aggression 
of Japan. China took a somewhat futile appeal to American 
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and European sentiment against that aggression. China 
has herseli, within the hist few yeais, completely changed 
her attitude toward many aspects of western civilization. 
It had been hoped that within a reasonable period she would 
be in a position to protect herself. The Europeanizing of 
China, the transformation of its life by European ideas and 
impulses, is going on with a rapidity which is almost in* 
credible. Even a dominating influence of Japan, were such 
influence asserted, would be in some sense a Europeanizing 
influence. In contrast with China, Japan has never been 
under European dominion, not even in the smallest portion 
of her territory. Even the extra-territorial concessions which 
she was once obhged to make in certain ports were small as 
compared with those to which China was iorced. Moreover, 
they have been long since repealed. Tet no people has ever 
absorbed certain elements of European civilization so rapidly 
as have the Japanese. No people have, within a smgle 
generation, so completely modified large aspects of their 
thought and life, while at the same time remaining in a 
marvellous way true to themselves. By the adoption of 
large factors of European civilization, Japan has become a 
first-class mihtary and naval and conmiercial power. She 
is prepared to take formidable part in any European con- 
flict. She is certain to play a leading r61e in the transforma- 
tion of China. She is the protagonist of Asia. This has 
been fully evident since the outbreak of the war. We need 
these references to China and Japan to complete the picture 
which we are trying to make. 

There had been fighting, now with the natives and now 
of the EuropeansWamong themselves, there had been more 
or less successful European commerce, up and down the 
coast of China, throughout the earUer half of the eighteenth 
and the whole of the seventeenth centuries. In met, the 
first settlement of the Portuguese in China and the first 
mission of the Jesuits to China go back to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Belations were however very strained. 
The Portuguese occupation in China went hardly farther 
than Macao. Englisn influence was barely felt outside 
Canton. Jesuit missionaries stood high at the court of 
the last Ming emperors and at that of the first Manchus^ 
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They weie hononied for their learning in the scienoes. They 
made amiable and shrewd concessions to Chinese customs. 
Later the very name of Christian came to be hated at Peking. 
The Jesuits were accused of political intentions. Accommo- 
dations which in their propaganda they had made to Chinese 
rites were assailed by Dominicans and repudiated by the 
authorities at Rome. Foreign emissaries of religion were 
rigidly excluded from China. The practice of Christianity 
was forbidden. Trade was limited to the nanowest areas 
and placed under hampering restrictions. Diplomatic inter- 
course was practically refused. Every effort was made by 
the proud Chinese civilization^ even in its subjugation to the 
half-barbarian Manchus, to resist the apraoach of influences 
from the West. Down to the reign of Ghien Lung the old 
order seemed not merely unchansed, but unchangeable. 
The diplomatic missions of Lord Amherst and of Mi 
Macartney failed. It was not until the end of the decade 
of the thirties in the nineteenth century that the great 
clash came. Then followed the period of the British intro- 
duction of opium on a lai^ scale into China, of the forceable 
opening of ports, of the exaction of indemnities, of tiie 
wresting of trade from the helpless Chinese. Hong Kong 
was ceded to the British. Treaties were drastically enforced, 
even when they were broken by the Chinese through ignor- 
ance or in just indignation* The opium evil grew to mon- 
strous proportions. Ri^ts granted to foreigners, and even 
to CSiinese converts to Christianity under the protection 
of foreigners, were such as no sovereign state would 
ever have granted except perforce. Yet not until the 
Tai Ping rebellion, or at least until the burning of the 
Summer Palace in 1860, did the Chinese government seraa 
to open its eyes to the danger in which it stood. Even theui 
there was still to be more than a generation of the reign 
of that extraordinary woman, the Empress Dowager. In 
spito of every wound and humiliation iitSicted upon China 
both by Europeans and by the Japanese, the Empress and 
her advisers still dreamed that the Middle Eingdom could 
continue imder the Son of Heaven just as it had done 
since Confucius' time. In the summer of 1900, in tiie siege 
of the legations, China with pitiable fatuousness threw down 
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the gatmtlet to all the world at once. That event was 
naturally the end of the old state of things. Yet, who 
would have believed that within a decade we should witness 
such a tnniing of the mind and will of the Chinese toward 
westem ideas and influences? Who could have forecast 
such an embracing of things hated and hating of things 
once embraced, such a welcoming of European education, 
trade, arts and appliances, of European civil, social and even 
moral principles ? Who would have believed that we should 
see the abdication of the Manchus, the inauguration of 
constitutional government, the abandonment of the andent 
system of instruction, the leversal of almost every appre- 
hension of the most conservative people in the wondT 
Tmly the reversal is so radical as to make the prudent on- 
looker grave. The absolutism of the strong men recently at 
the head of affairs was apparently the only protection against 
anarchy for a people so ill-prepared as are the Chinese at 
present for the steps which in their enthusiasm they have 
taken. The Chinese aie not at the end, they are but at the 
beginning of a most critical period in their history. They 
aie undertaking in a moment changes which cost our ancestom 
centuries of strife. They have profound need of our sym- 
pathy and generous helpfulne<^. What will be the issue no 
one can foresee. 

Evidently here is an expansion of Europe, not in an 
outward and territorial sense, but in the inner, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual, sense of which we spoke. The period 
of greatest danger of attempted partitionment among the 
European powers seems to have passed. For that the peril 
of being overshadowed by Japan is substituted. Most of 
the European powers are now profoundly grateful that in 
1901 they were saved from entering upon a course which 
then seemed so easy, but which surely would by this time 
have presented enormous difficulties. Yet here is an accept- 
ance of ideas by an oriental people, an adoption of principks, 
a commitment to ways discovered and pursued in Europe, so 
sudden, so willing, so complete, that we are fairly bemld^ed 
by it. One wonders whether the movement can be carried 
through without the use of force, either European or 
Japanese. We wonder whether any interference with the 
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evolution of the ChineBe themselveB will not hinder rathei 
than help the movement. What is taking place is a peace- 
able conquest of a fourth part of the human race by the mind 
f of Europe. It is a conquest for the mind of Europe which, 
* had it been attempted by arms of Europe, would probably 
have proved wholly impracticable. It is the swift assimila- 
tion of certain ideas which seem destined to rule the world 
and which have had their history in western Europe, which 
indeed until very recently had no history anywhere in Asia. 
Yet these ideas are being assimilated by the most conserva- 
tive of oriental peoples. It is the surrender to certain 
western principles upon the part of a nation which, until 
fifteen years ago, was fanatically hostile to those principles, 
and which even now, in its mass and inertia, presents a 
problem the like of which the world has never seen. 

The Chinese have but entered upon a road which has 
been trodden for sixty years with high inteUigenoe, with 
much self-abnegation, yet also with lofty self-consciousness 
and self-assertion by another far-eastern people, the Japanese. 
The Japanese took advantage of the isolation of their 
geographical position, of their racial and social homo- 
geneity, of a tradition of leadership inherited from the age 
of feudalism and perhaps, above all, of the gifts of a few 
notable personalities in high places, to conclude within two 
generations a transformation at the beginning of which 
China stands in an attitude which makes us wonder whether 
she can complete the change in ten. The Japanese have 
lighted a light which, perhaps more than we realize, is at 
tUs moment the beacon of every nation in the East. 
European contacts with Japan began at the same time 
which we noted in the case of China. The Portuguese were 
at Nagasaki before Francis Xavier, laying the foundation, 
as they hoped, for trade. The saint himself in a few fruitful 
years established there the Christian faith. Here too how- 
ever, after a period of partial favour, came a period of strong 
reaction. The Japanese myth of the time regarded the 
pope as the emperor of all Europe. The different nations 
were but his provinces. The priests were his spies, the 
traders but the earliest of his emissaries. Soldiers were to 
follow. The pope's aim was to subjugate theQEast as he 
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had abeady subjugated all the West. The Japanese baned 
themselves successfully in their island-world. The Dutch 
alone were granted the privilege of conuneice. They were 
limited to the one tiny island of Deshima, at Nagasaki, and 
even to that they might send but one ship a year. The 
history of the continuance of Japanese Boman Cathohcismy 
cut ofi as it was from contact with Europe, from those early 
days of fierce persecution down to the year of the treaties, 
1859, is one of the most romantic chapters in the history of 
any faith. One may see to-day in the national museimi in 
Tokyo crndfizes of silver, of bronze or of ivory, with the 
carving almost efEaoed. It is alleged that persons suspected 
of allegiance to Christianity were, m the persecutions, driven 
between two converging lines of soldiers through a narrow 
outlet over one of these crucifixes laid upon the ground. 
Those who would tread upon the cross were spared. Those 
who would not were immediately cut down« The service held 
in the house of one of the missionaries in Kyoto in 1876 
is thought to have been the first under actual protection 
of the authorities in two hundred and fifty years. To all 
intents the reahn of the Tokugawas was hermetically sealed. 
Even shipwrecked foreign siolors cast upon its shores ran 
risk of being put to death. A native who had left his 
country faced death if he attempted to return. It was the 
same decade, that of the fifties in the nineteenth century, 
which saw the Mutiny in India and the larger opening m 
China, which witnessed also the fordns of a treaty between 
the United States and Japan, practiciuly under the muzzle 
of the guns. The rule of the shoguns was tottering in any 
case, it was brought to an end through the differences 
between the Shogun and the Mikado upon the issue of foreign 
relations and trade. It was brought to an end by an act 
of lofty patriotism in the abdication of the Shogun. Japanese 
writeis urge that a renaissance of Japan was already in pro- 
gress before the pressure from without began to make itself 
felt. They are pardonably anxious to show that the Metji 
era and the new Japan are not wholly the fruit of European 
influence. They are no doubt right. No nation could have 
done that which Japan did in the nngle life-time of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, except as it acted from a profound con- 
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viction, a unified intention and by the forces of its own 
inner life. We maysay these things the moie readily because 
there is only too much in so brief a narrative as this which 
we are attempting to convey the superficial impression 
that western impukes were the only forces to be reckoned 
with. This is assuredly not true. Yet the fact remains 
that the constitutionaUty of the realm of Japan is moulded 
upon principles which have been developed in the European 
worid from the democracies of Greece to our own day. 
These principles had never been exemplified in the history 
of any nation in the Orient. The training which the 
Japanese universities ojBEer is that which the European 
and American universities afiEord. Europeans and Americans 
were for a limited period at the head of almost every depart- 
ment of higher instruction. Then in the wisdom of the 
Japanese they gave way to the Japanese themselves. No 
nation has ever studied the experience of other nations so 
intelligently as Japan had studied the life of the West. 
Armies were traincKl and navies were created after the best 
patterns known in the West. There is something sinister 
m our admission that Japan never could have maintained 
herself against the aggression of the West, had she not 
decided to learn all of our best lessons and to improve upon 
them if she could. The Ji^panese aimed to be prepared to 
contend with us in our own fields and to win victories over 
us, if need be, with our own weapons. The same remark 
might be made concerning the evolution of trade since the 
peace. What should have been American trade in the 
Pacific, if it had not been foolishly neglected or destroyed 
by demagogic legislation, Japan is perfectly fair in seelang 
to take away from us and has now largely taken. Japan is 
one of the circle of the great nations, a western power in 
the far East, an eastern power in the West, as you may 
please. She is however herself Asiatic, oriental, not merely 
m her own consciousness but in our wise admission. The 
inner secrets of her life are her own. It is bv that fact that 
she will be able to play the part which is allotted to her in 
the develomnent of parts of Asia upon the mainland begin- 
ning with Korea and Manchuria. It is by this fact that the 
Japanese are assuming that they are to aid China in the 
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ihioeB in whioh the latter finds henelf. In profoundeBt 
respect, however, for all that belongs to Japan in this moTe- 
ment, is not Japan the crowning example of that which we 
have called an expansion of Europe, the extension of that 
which has been characteristic mainly of Christendom, the 
naturalization of the mind and tife of the West, miiting 
indeed with that wonderful resurgence of the life of the 
East which is cTerywhere evident in our day ? It is curious 
to note that a generation ago both Europeans and Americans 
frequently used the expression, '^ the efiete East." To-day 
no phrase could seem more inept. It suggests entire ignor- 
ance on the part of him who uses it. 

No one underestimates the vitahty of the East, no one 
forecasts a dull uniformity of the spread of our western 
notions and conventions in aHen lands. Many of our notions 
stand revealed to us as so crude that we can in truth have 
but little zeal to see them adopted by others, without large 
modification. Many of the forces of our civilization are 
injurious even in the lands in which they have been indigenous. 
They would certainly be only the more injurious if thev were 
imposed upon others. It is primarily only through tnis re- 
surgence of the life of the East, operating with those infiuenoes 
of the West which are really vital, that we can think of a 
unity of the life of the whole humanity as a thing to be desired. 
It is thus only that we can think of a unity to which every 
people diall have made its contribution. In such a unily 
the reaction of the East upon the West will be, in one way, 
almost or quite as significant as is now the action of the West 
upon the East. 

We have thus far spoken of two difierent aspects of the 
movement which we nave called the expansion of Europe, 
the extension of the power and influence of Christendom, 
the assimilation of the East to standards which had their 
origin and development in the West. We have established 
the fact that these phrases, expansion and extension, have 
two senses. They have an outward and an inner meaning. 
They may connoto, on the one hand, an enlaigement of the 
area in which the races of western Europe actually dwell in 
large numbers, or again in which small numbers of them hold 
sway over men of another race. Into some of these new terri- 
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tones Bozopeuis in large nambeiB migrated, displadiig or even 
dertzoyifig the spuse popnlslioDB which preceded them and 
establishing Emopean institntioiis. These institutions have 
been but sfightly modified to meet new conditions. Or again 
they have followed the logic of a development abrady 
besiin upon European soil, bnt for which even more favonr- 
abfe conditions were fomid in the new lands. The terri- 
tories have sometimes remained, or again in some conspicuous 
cases they have not remained, in poUtical union with the 
lands which gave these new colonial entities their birth. 
CSanadaandthe United States afiEord the great examples here. 
Under these same words, erpansion and extension, nowever, 
and in the same general sense, we have described another 
set of facts. We have described certain enlargements of the 
area actually governed by European powers, as India is 
governed by Great Britain, although in some of these lands 
only a relatively small number of Europeans reside. In these 
cases there has been but slight displacement of previous 
populations. In them large ekments of ancient civilization 
remain unaltered or are only now b^inning to be seriously 
altered. Yet, as political entities, these territories belons 
to one portion or another of Europe. They are integru 
parts of empires ruled from Europe. India, as we were 
saying, is the great example. There have been several 
European worid-empires which illustrated the relation which 
Oreat Britain holds to India. All the others have practically 
passed away. The one which has not passed away is the 
only one which in any larger manner ever came to concern 
itscuf with the inner transformation of the peoples governed 
by it. It is the one which has frankly ceased to be an empire 
merely of conquest or even solely of trade, but which has 
become an instrumentality of the development and uplifting 
of every aspect of the life of the peoples under its care. 
Conversely, India is the salient example of an oriental people, 
once conquered and k>n^ exploited by Europeans, which is 
now bdng really assimilated to the life of a wide-world 
empire to which it belongs. It represents a subject race or 
group of races become conscious of itself, setting before itself 
new ideals, many of which are essentially the ideals of the 
culture and civilization of the West and not of the East. 
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NeveTthele(S8, to the fulfilling of those ideals India has not 
felt it necessary to seek to thiow ofiE the yoke of Great Britain. 
Rather, it esteems itself aided by Oieat Britain in the ful- 
filment of those ideals. It presents the phenomenon of a 
people, or rather of a vast complex of peoples, undergoing 
transformation in its intellectual and economic, its sodiu, 
and moral and religious life, according to standards other 
than those of its own past, yet not hindered in that trans- 
formation by the empire to which it is outwardly subject 
nor finding it necessary to revolt against that empire in 
order to its own self-realization. 

India therefore represents, if we may so say, a middle term 
between that territorial enlargement which we have associated 
with the words expansion of Europe, extension of Christendom, 
and that empire of the political and social ideas of Europe, 
that preponderance of the intellectual and moral impulses 
of European civilization, which has taken place, on the other 
hand, in some oriental nations, without their ever having 
passed under the sovereignty of European states. We have 
taken China and Japan as examples of this latter aspect of our 
movement. We have pointed to these peoples as exponents 
of the secondary sense in which we use our words extension 
of Europe, expansion of Christendom. We have used these 
two peoples as illustrations of the inward and sfHritual 
empire of Europe which is far wider than any European 
sovereignty or than all the European sovereignties combmed. 
China stands but at the beginning of such a movement. In 
Japan that movement is relatively complete. In China much 
that is most precious in the inheritance of the past is for the 
moment jeopardized. Much that is being taken over from 
the inhentance of the West is as yet external to the national 
life of China. It is but half understood. It is crudely and 
unintelligently adopted. It has entered into very imperfect 
fusion with fundamental elements of the race's life. In 
Japan the process is far more advanced. The genius of the 
race haspowerfully reasserted itself. The elements of the life 
of the West of which the Japanese can make use have 
entered into living combmation with the genius of the 
Japanese people themselves. Other elements have been 
sloughed off. For this reason Japan is typical of the new 
c 
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and lai^r sense, the secondaiy sense, in whicli we may 
speak of the natiualization of the life of the West in the East, 
of an assimilation of the life of the East to that of the West. 
The contrast which the histories of India and of Japan in the 
nineteenth century present shows how widely divergent may 
be the paths which lead in the end to the same goal It 
shows how diverse may be the conditions under which the 
same result may be achieved. This contrast reveals how 
complex, when taken in its entirety, is the movement which 
we have set ourselves to describe. 

As we have seen, empires of Europeans have existed at 
different times in all comers of the earth. They have ex- 
pressed for a time the ambitions of proud peoples. ThOT 
have brought power and prestige to these ptoples, althougn 
they have at times also wasted the resources of these peoples. 
They have brought wealth to the ruling nations. Usually 
also they have corrupted them by that wealth. They have 
furnished outlet for population and markets for trade. They 
have passed away so completely that in some cases, as 
for example in that of Spain, or again of Holland or 
Dttimark, we find it difficult to reahze how great their 
world-empires once were. They have for the most part also 
passed away without leaving any great mark in an inner 
transformation, political, social, intellectual or ethical upon 
the subject peoples. The mere outward control, such as 
that attempted by the Spaniards or by the English in their 
earlier days, is apparently a relatively futile thin^. It is 
likely to be almost as injurious to the peoples exerting it as 
to those over whom it is exerted. How far it may be 
necessary to put people down in order to lift them up is a 
question whicn it is perhaps as futile to debate in the area of 
the life of nations as in that of individuals. It is certain, 
however, that an argument on behalf of this necessity is in 
danger of becoming a hypocritical and vicious argument in 
the mouth of those who have put other peoples down. 
Conversion by the threat of the scimitar and the 
dissemination of culture at the point of the bayonet are 
at the same level. A control which continues in order to 
keep other peoples down is a monstrosity. A control 
which exists in order to lift peoples up must set before itself 
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the sole ideal whicli leigns in the lelation of paiente and 
children — ^this ideal, namely, that, as mere outwaid control, 
it shall cease to exist. Certainly nothing can now blind us 
to the fact that the aim of the contacts of one portion of the 
world with another is the benefit, not of one nation only, but 
of all the nations concerned, but especially of that nation 
which most needs help and uplifting. There may be the 
fullest justification for such a vast combination of peoples 
and interests in one imperial whole as the British Empire 
tonday presents, especiaUy since it exists as an inheritance 
from an age when it was entered upon with far other views. 
Yet the British themselves are araent in professmg that 
their justification does not lie in the mere aggrandizement 
of Bntain as a potitical or financial power. It hes in the 
mission of mutual helpfulness which the peoples fulfil one to 
the other. It is to be judged by its relation to the fulfilment 
of the ideal of humanity as a whole. Judged by this standard, 
an empire Uke that of Great Britain may indeed excite envy 
of ignorant and inexperienced nations, as a great fortune 
excites the envy of the parvenu. Judged by the experience 
of those really conversant with the problem it constitutes 
in solemn truth the white man's burden, which races have 
usually assumed when they had far different ideas as to what 
it was which they were assxuning. It continues as a task 
from which a great race does not find it easy to draw back, 
but with which it is certainly not easy to go forward. The 
appreciation of these facts on the part of the greater 
nations which bear sway in the world, and in smaller 
measture ulso by the nations over whom sway is borne, 
constitutes one of the greatest difierences between the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century and the begiiming of the 
nineteenth. An international public opinion, which few 
nations or even individuals have the hardihood to defy, 
rules in matters which a century ago were not so much 
as an object of interest to a large part of mankind nor the 
sphere of any universally recognized ideals. The war has 
indeed brought into question in shocking manner the par- 
ticular sentiment which is here expressed. Nevertheless we 
rest assured that the very flouting of these ideals, the violence 
done to this international opinion, makes it not the less, but 
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rather the more, certain that the day will come when there 
will be juflt as sure a recognition of obligations as between 
nations as now obtains among right-minded individualB. 
In this respect the war may be viewed as an unhappy but 
perhaps necessary episode of the transition out of the state 
of things in which there has been such monstrous contrast 
between the standards of private and those of public life. 

That however we may be just to the past, and as well, 
that we may really understand the present, we should do 
well to inquire into the motives which have successively 
ruled in this movement which we are endeavouring to de- 
scribe. We should do well to inquire how these motives 
presented themselves in their series to European minds. 
For with the Europeans lay the initiative in all stages of the 

Erogress of this movement. The Spanish conquests showed 
last of the desire to go beyond mere conquest of the un- 
fortunate peoples who fell in the conqueror's way. Herein 
lay the reason why the Spanish conquests, viewed only sa 
such, were so little effective or stable. Bace pride, love of 
power, greed of gold, these were the main motives of the 
Spanish conquests. Oold flowed into Spain, hardly less to 
the demoralization of the country to which it went than at 
the price of the ruin of the land from which it came. The 
history of these conquests shows often valour and endurance 
of a high order. It shows often also the cruelty and fanaticism 
which have been described as an Iberian inheritance from the 
long wars with the Moors. Traders the Spanish invaders 
were not on any lai^e scale. Agriculturists also they never 
became. Few women accompanied them, therefore their 
relations with the aboriginal peoples were often of the very 
worst. Slavery of the brown man, of the red man and the 
black man followed in their wake. Even the missionaries 
in Mexico and CaUfomia cultivated their estates by the aid 
of slaves. In Cuba before the liberation it was said that 
there were hardly any famihes of pure Spanish blood, save 
a few recently come there because of investments and 
who did not intend to remain. Of the Philippines the 
same thing was true. The crisis through which Mexico 
has been passing in the last few years speaks for itself. 
It is a repubUc only in name. It has been in modem 
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times well govemed only by an absolute despot. Its con- 
stant revolutions and rebellions make clear that its people 
have an idea of Uberty. The same facts make dear however 
that they have as yet but Uttle idea of those law-abiding 
reserves and mutual concessions by which alone free govern- 
ment can be sustamed. Mexico is the despair of foreign 
investors. Yet it needs scarcely anything so much as that 
which such investors could do for the country in the 
development of its vast resources and in the habituation 
of its people to ordered industry, if only security could 
be given. The University of the City of Mexico is 
older than Harvard. It has had relatively a small place 
in the history of learning. Education whether pubhc or 
private is at a low ebb. The church in Mexico is often cited 
as a vivid illustration of that which the church probably 
was in parts of Europe three hundred and iBfty years ago. 
The contrast in respect of nalaonal spirit and institutional 
life presented by most of these former possessions of tho 
Spanish crown with the destiny of the colonies of England, 
settled at about the same time upon less-favoured portions 
of the same continent, gives an idea of what it means to say 
that for the most part the Spanish conquerors had no idea 
beyond that of conquest. They had no thought of founding 
a nation or establishing an institutional life for the benefit of 
their descendants in these new lands. 

In less degree the same criticism may serve for the Portu- 
guese. Still, there is a difference. When one thinks of 
Qoa and Macao we cannot say that even the earlier Portu- 
guese settlements did not serve the ends of trade. The 
Malabar coast, as it comes before us in the documents of the 
early Jesuits, would answer in only some particulars to the 
description which we have above given of the colonies of 
the Spanish crown. The Macao which we know best belongs 
indeed to a period when Portuguese merchants were fighting 
for their commercial existence. The rivalries of Dutch and 
English traders had changed conditions for all those who did 
business in the China seas. Tet we have to remember that 
it was in the wake of Portuguese traders and on the impulse 
of their reports that Francis Xavier, Navarrese though he 
was, set out on his momentous journey to Japan. It was 
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with Portuguese traders that he returned to breathe out his 
Uf e at Sanchian, not yet having set foot upon the soil of the 
Chinese mainland over which he yearned. It was to Portu- 
guese Goa that his ashes were brought. His wishes were 
measurably fulfilled. Bis missionary labours and those of 
his immediate successors, chiefly ItiJians, whether in India 
or Japan or China, were of far more permanent fruitfulness 
than were any efforts of Jesuits or SVrandscans in the area 
of Spanish conquest which we can recalL The Portuguese 
settlements on the east coast of Africa had, and still have, 
something of the same commercial character with their 
settlements in the far East. They have had notable per- 
manence. In South America, on the other hand, the 
Portuguese conquests accorded more nearly with the type 
which we have observed in the case of Spain. They were 
for a time a source of wealth to the mother country. Para- 
guay was a source of great wealth to the Jesuit Society just 
before the withdrawal of the charter of that Society. These 
South American possessions of the Portuguese were not 
more remote from the mother country than were some of the 
oriented possessions of the monarchy. They were however 
for a long time completely out of the stream of the great life 
of the world. There was lacking the wholesome rivahry of 
the men of other races for the possession of the Portuguese 
trade. The colonies were stagnant. Out of that stagnation 
of trade, as also of learning and religion, neither the separa- 
tion of these territories one after another from Portugal, 
nor the benevolent empire which Brazil for a time enjoyed, 
nor the republic which succeeded that empire, nor the 
relatively peaceful history which these regions nave enjoyed, 
as compared with their Spanish- American neighbours, have 
availed in any great d^ree to lift them. Here, too, the 
minglins of races very widely difEerent one from another has 
taken place on a great scale and may have had to do with 
the diminution of the vigour of the stock. Here, too, slavery 
once played a great rdle and ejBEects are visible on every side. 
The umited portion of society which is of pure Portuguese 
descent has certain lovable traits. Yet the development 
of these countries also seems not likely to be rapid except 
through the influence of foreign capital and large increase 
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in the number of imimgrants of other races. Such an 
imniigration will change the character of the ciYihzation of 
Portuguese South America. 

What shaU we say of the earlier French colonization T 
There was an abortive attempt at the establishing of 
Huguenot colonies in Brazil during the stress of the Wars 
of Religion in France. It was wrecked not more by the 
Portuguese Boman Catholics in Brazil than through practical 
betrayal by the government of France itself, ^ere was a 
similar abortive attempt at Huguenot settlement on the 
coast of what was later called South Carolina. Beaufort 
was annihilated by the Spaniards from St Augustine. The 
significance of these efEorts lay not exactly in the fact that 
they were Protestant efforts. Their signifiance did lie, 
however, in the fact that they were attempts of a sort of 
which the Latin powers and the Boman Church had made 
as yet but few. They were attempts at settlement after 
the plan which the Pilgrim fathers sought to realize at 
Plymouth and the Puritans at Salem and Boston. They 
were attempts at settlement in which families were trans- 
planted. Ideals, political, social and domestic, intellectual, 
ethical and religious, were being transferred from one hemi- 
sphere to another. They were being transferred in the 
person of those who held those ideals dear above life itself. 
The fact that the men were Protestants had thus much to 
do with their endeavour. It was the Protestants who, as 
things then stood in France, wished to leave France in f amiUes 
and communities and to leave it forever. It was the condign 
misfortune of France that, having at the end of the seven- 
teenth century a great empire to develop, it shut out from 
that empire these men of French blood who under other 
conditions would have been glad to have part in its develop- 
ment. The Huguenots contributed everywhere to the 
upbuilding of institutions on the basis of their devout and 
patriotic convictions. They vastly enriched Holland, 
Eingland, Prussia and America and even the Dutch colonies 
in South Africa. They lost their identity however as 
Frenchmen. Wherever they went they were merged as 
loyal citizens in the colonies of other nations. They lost 
their languid, their identification with French civil in- 
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stitutions and even their direct connection with the French 
Protestant churches. 

The history of the joomejHbigs of French Jesuit missionaiies 
and discoverers in America is a great romance. There are few 
narratives of greater heroism and devotion than that of these 
soldiers and priests, trappers and hunters, in the valley of 
the St Lawrence, in the basin of the Great Lakes and again 
in the valley of the Mississippi. There came a time however 
when, as we now deariy see, the Uttle settlements fostered 
with such care were practically doomed to failure. When 
the period of the eager French impulse to colonization came 
the Bourbon centralization and bureaucracy was even more 
fatal to the colonies than to the life of the state at home. 
The underlings of absolutism decided questions which they 
knew nothing about. The men who knew everything about 
these questions and whose fortunes and hfe hung in the scale 
could do nothing. They must wait for a word from home. 
The development of certain English settlements in the East 
has been, not without humour, but also not without truth, 
laid to the fact that in the good old days when written 
question and answer covered the passage of ten months, 
executives used their discretion. The fate of Lally lay in 
the fact that he belonged to a nation which condemned him 
for ignoring red tape. The destiny of Glive lay in the fact 
that he belonged to a nation which rewarded him for doing 
the same, so only that he succeeded. Not even at home in 
France was the government patronage and control of business 
the source of a prosperity in any wa^ comparable with that 
which followed the freedom of imtiative and individual 
responsibility enjoyed by the citizens of Oreat Britain or 
Holland. Euro{>e was passing from the agricultural and 
semifeudal conditions of the seventeenth century to the 
industrial conditions of the modem world. At the distance 
of the colonies all the benefits of a control like that to which 
Louis XIY and his ministers aspired were diminished and 
all the evUs of that control were increased. It was only a 
new consequence of the same unhappy situation that the 
government of Louis XV parted with the Canadian 
possessions of France with apparently but the sUghtest 
idea of their worth. One has again the same impression 
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of surprise when he thinks of the sale of Louisiana to the 
United States, at the time when an emperor, credited with 
vast ambitions for a colonial empire of the French, had not 
yet reached the zenith of his power. There have been French 
adventurers, discoverers, traders and priests, travelling up 
the St Lawrence and down the Mississippi, habitants in 
Quebec, missionaries in George's Bay, Creoles in Louisiana, 
administratois in India, in Madagascar and Guiana, of valour 
and patience worthy of all praise. These have never been 
sufficient to found an empire of the French social order. 
The French have not thus car been great buildeis of civiliza- 
tion in the waste places of the earth. It is only within the 
last half generation that the Republic of France has set 
itself with apparent resolution to the task of retrieving its 
earlier losses and building up, especially in Africa and in 
south-eastern Asia, an empire which sets before itself as its 
ideal the same relation to the subject populations which the 
British Empire has sought to realize. 

Of the motives of the Dutch and British we may perhaps 
speak together at this stage. They had much in conmion. 
The Dutch had but a relatively small part in the problem 
in any case. Both nations were in the seventeenth century 
essentiaUy commercial in their view of the expansion which 
the obvious advantages of Europe had made possible. Each 
had inklings of better things toward which their empires 
in the world should tend. Both showed themselves for a 
long time largely oblivious of that higher mission. The 
history of the British East India Company for two hundred 
years was almost a consistent history of tiie pursuit of gain 
at all costs and without serious r^ard to any other pursuit. 
It is a history of effort for commercial conquest and for 
such other conquests as might be subsidiary to that aim. 
The history of the company is ^rpical. It epitomizes a 
stage in commercial and colonial development, of whatever 
nationatity this has been. It introduces us to a new phase 
of motive. This sti^ differs from that of the earlier con- 
tacts of Europeans with non-European races which we have 
been studying. That earUer type we have called the Spanish 
tyi>e, although here too the question is not exactly one of 
nationality. In this earlier stage territorial aggrandizement, 
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a more or less bratal and empty military supremacy and 
incidentally the gain of ^old, had been the ends in view. 
These were the aims which the almost perpetual warfare 
even of the Christian nations one against another in the 
Middle Age had set itself. They were the ends which were 
but thinly disguised under the glamour of romance and the 
religious fervour of the crusades. By the time however 
that the era of the participation of the Dutch and English 
in the colonial movement had come, ideals had chained. 
It was now a commercial conquest which was aimed at. 
This commercial supremacy might conceivably involve the 
necessity of territorial conquest as well. If however trade 
could be carried on successfully without the trader's assum- 
ing too much of a burden of territorial responsibility and 
without too inconvenient interference in the other relations 
of an ahen people's life, well and good. This might be 
perfectly consistent with the European's confidence in the 
superiority of his own race and with his impression of the 
worthlessness of the so-called civilization of all other races. 
It might be compatible with his resting assured that his 
own was the only true religion and, not less, with his repro- 
bation of the zeal of those who desired to impart that religion 
to others. It was perfectiy possible for him to venerate the 
maTriniR as to men's rights and duties upon which rested the 
social fabric of his own home land, and never to conceive 
that those maTi'ms had any bearing whatsoever upon his 
conduct toward the men in whose lands he came to trade. 

It has been remarked that a great change came over the 
minds of men in Europe, after the Thirty Years War upon the 
Continent and after the Civil War in England. Men whose 
fathers fought in those wars as if such struggles had been 
part of an order of nature came to question, in many cases, 
what were the real issues involved. Men whose fathers, 
both Protestant and Catholic, had been consciMitious 
persecutors came now to abhor persecution. This was not 
always because they were more religious. It was sometimes 
because they were distinctly less religious. At all events, 
they were religious in a different way. The basis of diplo- 
matic relations also was changed. Peace was sought where 
war would formerly have been thought to be the normal 
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state. This was sometimes for ideal reasons. It was 
sometimes also for perfectly mmidane and utilitarian reasons. 
Peace was profitable, war was expensive. Viewed in either 
way however we see here an application of rational 
principles where men had never reasoned before. It was 
a rationalism which was sometimes exalting and sometimes 
also cynical. It had come with the new age. It moved 
the northern races more than the Latin peoples. The reverse 
had been the case with the rationalism of the Renaissance, 
which had moved the Italians more than the Teutons. It 
gave new form and substance to the contacts of European 
nations with outlying races, just as it gave for a time a 
new spirit to the relation of European powers amonff them- 
selves. The peoples upon the other side of the wond were 
not to be destroyed, they were to be exploited. Their 
prosperity miffht even be furthered in order that their 
eliciting mimt be more profitable. 

When finally, in that strange and yet obvious connection 
of affairs which the eighteenth century often illustrated, 
ancient animosities among the European nations broke out 
afresh, it was upon this new basis that England fought 
France all through that century. It was not because, 
as in the former Hundred Tears War, England sought to 
possess France. It was because both England and France 
wished to possess India and Canada and parts of what is now 
the United States. The peace and good international 
< relations which trade at the opening of the age of rationalism 
had seemed both to demand and to insuxe turned out to be 
short Uved. Trade led to war. It led to wars of both 
British and French with the native princes in India. It 
led to wars between British and French in India and America. 
It led to wars upon the continent of Europe, upon occasion 
of jealousies which trade on the other side of the earth 
engendered. France was now the only real competitor of 
England in the new shape which the world-problem assumed. 
Conomercial rivalries of the two nations in Europe demanded 
the shedding of blood in Asia or America. So soon as we 
have made those things clear to ourselves, facts pertaining to 
the relations of Europeans to Asiatics and to Africans and 
Americans, through the latter half of the seventeenth and 
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the whole of the eighteenth centuries, gain a new perspective. 
Cionquest for the mere sake of conquest is obsolete. Conquest 
takes place, but it is incidental to commerce. It is often 
only superficial. Men are content to have it so. If it must 
needs take place it may be as Uttle destructive as possible. 
If a new administration is to be set up in con(][uered territory, 
it is to be as little disturbing to social relations and to the 
moral and religious notions of subject peoples as possible. 
Possession is not ^sactly an end in itself. It is entered upon 
to open a door for trade. These ends attained, tolerance 
may be the best poUcy. The enlightenment of the policy 
of the British East India Company at the period of which 
we speak has often been praised. Yet, whatever this some- 
what cynical enlightenment might aclueve, there was little 
sympathy with the rights and ideals of other peoples. There 
was only a desire for the best possible conmtions of trade, 
and often the most flippant sacrifice of the sui>posed con- 
victions of the traders themselves to this end. This all might, 
furthermore, be compatible with the occasional use of force 
in a most drastic, not to say imscrupulous fashion, a fashion 
which the usage of nations in the West should hardly have 
tolerated. 

There was a dream cherished by some students of European 
social conditions so lately as, for example, by Herbert Spencer. 
It was that an age of industrialism, succeeding to an age 
of militarism, would assure peace. It would bring about 
disannament. It would conserve many forces and enhance 
many interests of humanity of which the eras of conquest 
have been blindly destructive. Now however in the re- 
trospect of even one generation of unparalleled competition, 
as between classes within the same nation and of one nation 
with another, there appears to us something almost naive 
in that assumption. Has an industrial and commercial 
society been less reckless of human life and health and 
happiness than an age like the Napoleonic, when Europe 
seined for the moment to have reverted to the ambitions 
of a Tamerline or of an Alaric ? Similariy one may say that 
it has proved to some extent an illusion that our relations 
to alien nations would always be less hostile and our conduct 
less overweening, more kindly and responsible, than in the 
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old days of conquest. There have been indeed at all times 
some tiadeis and administrators and soldiers who, in their 
relation to oriental peoples, have fulfilled these hopes. For 
common humanity, the temptation seems often to have 
been too great. Be the causes what they may, we have 
lived to see a revival of militarism in Europe which our 
fathers would never have imagined. In some nations this 
revival of militarism frankly declared itself as the means of 
the vindication of commercial rights, of the assertion of com* 
mercial claims, of the extension of commercial power, with- 
out which, it was said, the nation at home could not provide 
for its own population or fulfil its destiny. In some cases 
the same militarism has used the language of mediievalism 
about divine right and even harked back to the ideals of the 
period of the invasion of the barbarians and the fall of the 
Roman Empire. In some cases these two apparently 
mutually exclusive ideas are yet cherished together, in more 
or less obscure relation the one to the other. We have 
suffered budgets for armies and navies which seined to 
devour a large part of the profits of business, no matter how 
profitable the business might be. In the end we have come 
to a conflict which in greater or less decree involves the whole 
world. It is a straggle the magnitude of which makes all 
other wars seem trivial by comparison. Its losses whether 
of money or of men threaten to impoverish the earth and to 
compromise the future for an incalculable period. The 
excuses which have been put forth with vocif erousness have 
by most been dismissed with incredulity or even contempt. 
Tihid causes are complex. In some cases they are still hidden. 
There are reasons djmastic and related to the supremacy of 
class. The ideab of two ages are in conflict. Yet beyond 
question the moving passions which have had to do with 
tne issue are those which have to do with trade. They are 
moreover those which, in particular degree, have to do with 
the opening of the East to the trade of the West. In a 
profound sense Asia and the European contacts with Asia 
are among the causes of the world war in Europe. So far 
is it from being illogical that Asia takes part in the European 
strife. It would be utterly illogical should she not do so. 
To put it differently, has not, to each one of the western 
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powers, though in varying degree, its ascendancy in trade 
and particularly in eastern trade become one of the main 
questions of its welfare in life? For many reasons the 
population of the great states of Europe has, with a few 
exceptions, increased enormously since the Napoleonic era. 
Despite the emigration from these countries into the more 
open spaces of the world, into America, Canada and Australia 
and Airica, the number of mouths at home is still in por- 
tentous relation to the quantity of food produced. In Great 
Britain the numbers of the population have long since 
ceased to have any relation to the food produced in the 
British Isles. The emigration from Great Britain has been 
however, in disastrous degree, from her very best. The opening 
and keeping open the road to the sources of food supply on the 
one hand, and to markets for the distribution of manufactured 
products on the other, is an economic necessity which admits 
of no paiieying. The creating and maintaining of the 
conditions of profitable investment at the ends of the earth 
for a capital which it was no longer possible to employ at 
home, has been a source of enrichment to the home lands 
and, as well, a cause of the development of the foreign lands 
concerned. Such investment has been aided by unexampled 
extension of the means of communication in our day, as 
also it has in turn occasioned that extension. It is in part 
responsible for that tendency towards the reproduction of 
one type of civilization throughout the world whereby our 
age stands in such marked contrast to any previous age. It 
has however enormously increased the risks of nations which 
they carry far beyond their own borders. Through these 
risks the nations are exposed to the machinations and com- 
petitions of neighbours who may at any moment become 
enemies. It is a process which accounts for the British 
possession, fortunate or unfortunate, as we may choose to 
see it, of Hong Eong and Wei Hai Wei, of Aden and Singa- 

E}re, of Gibraltar and Bermuda, for the protectorate over 
gypt in the interest of the canal and for many other things 
which, to say the least, excite jealousy of other peoples and 
constitute the points, or at least some of the points, of a 
'* far flung battle line " which might, in certain oircumiBtances, 
become most difficult to maintain. Conflicts at Colombo 
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and Penang even before the war might be cited as evidence, 
if evidence were required. The career of the " Emden " and 
the ending of that career at Cocob Island by the '' Sidney " is 
spectacular proof. The repeated struggle which we have 
witoessed within twenty years for the possession of Port 
Arthur has been to but insignificant degree a stru^le 
against the Chinese who, one almost needs to remind him- 
self , are the nominal owners of Port Arthur to-day. That 
which is here visualized is the struggle of Japan and Russia 
for that which each had come to regard as a necessary pro- 
tection for its expanding trade and more particularly a 
bulwark upon the main land without which Japan, at least, 
as a world power could not exist. 

What have we here but the fighting out, in one last stupen- 
dous struggle, under modem conditions, of old European 
rivalries, which are no longer largely dynastic but economic, 
and upon Asiatic, African and possibly American territory. 
Even before the war we said many times that these rivalries 
might only too easily lead some day to violence concerning 
which, on the merits of the case, we had most of us come 
to a new and better mind, a truer view of hmnanil^ as a 
whole, a real will for universal progress. It was surely true 
before the war, it is surely true now in spite of the war, 
it will be stiU more true after the war, that ever larger classes 
in every nation occupy themselves with thoughts of peace 
and of the amelioration of the life of the race as a whole. 
We had moments of thinking that international relations 
were never more intimate, more safe and salutary, than just 
before the war. Even by the war we are not altogether put 
to confusion. The war is only an episode, although it is 
so monstrous that it requires faith to see it in this way. It 
may further the real conditions of peace. We often nnd it 
hard to get a free hand. It is no easier now than at other 
times, for us or for other men, to do the good we would. It 
is so much more difficult to do Rood as nations than as 
individuals. We are drawn aside nrom our better purposes. 
We are at cross purposes with our better selves. We do 
harm when we had set before ourselves the highest good. 
The war only illustrates on a colossal scale that which sober 
minds had often felt in the days of peace. All of this has 
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to be taken into aooonnt in a sober characteiisation of the 
opening of the twentieth century. It is this which has made 
it difficult to som up the progress of the ninete«ith century 
in one thesis. It is often difficult to decide in which direction 
we are moving. It is impossible to paint altogether in gkyw- 
inff colours. It would be equally foolish if we should paint 
omy in dark colours. Even before the fatal sunmier of 1914 
it often seemed as if we were on the verge of a catastrophe 
wherein manv of the tendencies of which we spoke in this 
lecture would be reversed and much of that for which all 
humanity had laboured would be temporarily lost. Now 
that the catastrophe has come it is for us to see to it that 
the loss is only temporary. It is for us to pledge ourselves 
even now in this difficult time that the gain shall more than 
ofEset even such a loss. 



LECTURE n 

THB EXPANSIOK OF OHRISTBNDOM— MOTIVES— RELATION TO 
OTBBR MOVEMENTS — OOMPABISON WITH EARLISK PERIODS 

We dwelt in the first lecture upon the expansion of Europe 
to the ends of the earth, but especially in the Orient. The 
movement began indeed four hundred and fifty years ago. 
As an outward event the process was completed in the nine- 
teenth century. As an inner transformation, political, social, 
intellectual and spiritual, it is still in the full tide of progress. 
We found ourselves using the phrases expansion of Europe, 
extension of Christendom, to describe the two aspects of 
the process which aie hinted above. In one sense the words 
depict the enlaigement of the area of actual sovereignty of 
the European states, or else of territories inhabited and 
governed oy men of European descent. Some of the latter 
may have achieved independence of the mother coxmtneB. 
In the perspective of history that independence seems but 
inddenl^. On the other hand, we saw that those words 
connote a growing ascendancy of European ideas, a pre- 
valence of European influences, a dominance of European 
standards of life, poUtical, social and intellectual. This 
sovereignty of the mind of Europe has sometimes been 
achieved as the ripe fruit of an earlier establishment of 
outward European sway. In other places it has been 
achieved without reference to such sway or even as a means 
of preventing the establishment of such sway. The words 
indicate in this case an assimilation, primarily of the inner 
lif e, of the eastern nations under the impulse of a certain 
dominant group of western peoples. This assimilation is now 
taking place with ever-increasing rapidity and thoroughness. 
It is an assimilation which goes far beyond the conscious 
purposes of western peoples in their contacts with the East. 
It manifests itself in elements of the life of the eastern nations 
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in which they now seek to imitate the West. It shows 
itself in aspects of life in which they both, Europeans and 
Asiatics aluce, are only partially aware of the great change 
which is passing over thenL An empire of the spirit of the 
West has thus been established far beyond the limits of the 
empire of its arms. It is an empire which has now often 
only indirect relation to the commercial dominance of 
European states. Indeed, its relation to the western empires 
both of aims and of trade, is sometimes that of antagonism 
and of increasingly efEective rivalry. 

We endeavoured briefly to suggest the contribution of 
various Eiux)pean peoples to this movement. We found 
that before the end of ^e eighteenth century the movement 
had passed through two dutinct stages which illustrated 
successive historic motives. The first and crudest was that 
of mere territorial aggrandizement. The second was that 
which set before iti^ preponderantly commercial aims. 
We saw that before the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the movement was entering upon a third stage. The ideal 
of this new era I have ventured to describe is that of 
assimilation. The first period, that of conquest, had not 
been without its aims in trade. The second was not without 
its share in the spirit of conquest. On the contrary, some 
of the most significant of the conquered areas were added 
during the era which we have denominated that of trade. 
Similarly, the third stage which we are now to describe has 
carried forward with characteristic modifications the ideals 
of the other two. The movement has, during the nineteenth 
century, by no means ceased to be a movement of conquest. 
The century has been marked by wars in the old areas of 
occupation and by discoveries and subjugation in aieas 
before unknown. There have been ominous rivalries of 
European states for the possession of outlying territories. 
There has been abundant occupation for soldiers and 
diplomatists. Again, the nineteenui century has not merely 
maintained, it has enormously enhanced trade. It has 
witnessed an extension of commerce vastlv greater than 
that which took place during the period when almost the 
sole aim was commerce. The momentum of the movement 
has been shown in both of these regards. Inventions and 
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sdentdfic discoveries which h&ve marked the nineteenth 
centuiy in the West, the improvement of the means of 
tzansportation and commimication, with the increase both 
of population and of capital in the nations of the West, have 
affected contacts with the East in both of the directions 
named. The territorial aggrandizement and commercial 
ascendancy in the East whidi the West has gained during 
the nineteenth century make those of the previous centuries 
seem small in comparison. 

Nevertheless, the striking fact about our movement in 
the nineteenth century, that which differentiates this century 
from those which went before, is that conquest and commerce 
have been by no means the only motives in the contacts of 
West and East. New purposes have emerged. These new 
aims are complex and not easy to define. They are, however, 
quite characteristic of the modem era. They reverse to a 
certain extent the standards and practices of previous ages. 
A new significance has been attached to the conception of 
humanitv as a whole. There has been a new sense of the 
rights of the races lying beyond the familiar confines of 
Europe and of the duties of Europeans to these races. 
There has been a new sense of the rights of the weaker nations 
and of the duties of the strong. There has been a new 
appreciation of civilizations alien to our own, of ancient 
cultures contrasting with our own and of religions different 
from our own. Men have been animated in a new way by 
the sense that there is that which we may give to the |>eoples 
with whom we come in contact and, as well, there is that 
which we may gain from them. Men have been animated 
in a new way by a sense of the largeness of that which we 
have to give, of the many ways in which the life of Europe 
differs from that of the rest of the world and, as well, of 
the many aspects of the life of Asia which may be profoundly 
serviceable to Europe and to the rest of the world. 

The nations have, as we said, pursued, during the nine- 
teenth century, the old ends both of conquest and of trade. 
They have been, however, increasingly conscious that these 
could not be their exclusive aims. Thero has been at times 
indeed, even in the case of the better nations, a mingling of 
purposes which ranged all the way from the most sordid to 
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the loftiest. This commingling of aims has led to international 
hypociisiesy to diplomatic shams and to wars of aggression 
under pretence of philanthropy* Yet even these deplorable 
episodes evince the growing prevalence of a new standard 
of international idations. There would have been no 
occasion for such hTpocrisies had there been no voice of con- 
science in the men themselves and no sense of the demand of 
the consciences of other men. There would have been simply 
the naive brutality which used to prevail, varied by occasional 
evidences of kindness of heart. There has been, in fact, an 
increasing feeling of responsibihty and an honest desire for 
the good of peoples ruled over or traded with. MiUtary and 
commercial poUcies have been held accountable to the 
pubUc s^itiment of the nations immediately concerned and, 
as weU, to a growing international sentiment, in a manner of 
which the eighteenth century had no conception. Certain 
large phases of ofB.ci£d action of governments in the West 
toward the races of the East and ^uth have been animated 
by good-will. Furthermore, individuals have gone forth in 
large numbers from the nations of the West to the peoples of 
the East as the emissaries, not merely of religion, but of 
charity and of philanthropy, of education and healing and 
reform, in short, consecrating themselves to the bestowal 
of every form of human good. They have given their labour 
and th^ Uves to the conferment of that good. Societies 
have been formed and grown to great proportions, in every 
country in the West, for the pursuance of uiese aims. Such 
societies have been almost uniformly independent of govern- 
ment and of the usual organizations of trade. They have 
sometimes been in conflict with government and with the 
organizations for trade. They have brought aspects of 
government pohcy, or again actions in commerce which they 
felt called upon to censure, to the attention of the public 
at home in a manner which has frequently been inconvenient 
to the authorities. They have compelled a hearing for the 
protest of the injured and oppressed. We are not bound to 
claim that they have always been correct in their judgments. 
On the contrary, they may have been at times ill-informed 
as to the facts and unpractical in tiieir theories. They may 
have been limited in their own horizon and censorious in 
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their speech. Yet even only in this negative aspect of 
criticism and resistance these societies and individuds have 
made by their work great contribution to the life of the 
East. They have mitigated evil influences from the West. 
They have done their part to change the whole temper of 
the contacts of West and East. They have had their share 
in altering the poUcies of governments and trading companies. 
In the positive activities to which they have given them- 
sehresy however, they have vastly enlaced the area of influ- 
ence of the West upon the East and midtiptied the creative 
and beneficial impulses. They have placed the whole 
movement upon a higher level and given it broader pur- 
poses. We are interested in alluding to them here as inmces 
of a change of mind which, about the beginning of the period 
of which we speak, passed over Europe and America, and 
introduced into the contacts of West and East the new and 
characteristic elements which we are seeking to describe. 
In both public policies and private conduct this change 
made itself madiest. Such changes of mind make them- 
selves felt most easily in democratic countries. There has 
been however throuj^out the nineteenth century an ever- 
growing public sentdment which has supported governments 
and commercial leaders and, as well, philanthropic societies 
and individuals, in endeavours which the eighteenth century 
would hardly have understood and the seventeenth century 
would never have imagined. The aim has really been, on 
the part of many men in the West, to confer upon other 
lands all that they esteemed best for themsdves. On the 
whole, and despite many reprehensible episodes in the 
history of our movement in the nineteenth centuir, there 
have been large parts of it also which have been filled with 
the spirit of wisdom and self-sacrifice. 

By natural consequence also, wherever this change of 
attitude has been felt, there has been corresponding change 
in the mind of the peoples of the East and again of Africa 
and the islands, towards the civihzation of the West. With 
mixed motives, indeed, these peojples have yielded themselves 
to the influence of that civilization. The change was slow 
and wavering at first. Advances which Orientals made 
were met sometimes with sad rebufi. In their confidences 
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they have at times been lamentably nndeceiyed. Never* 
theieBBy this change of attitude upon the part of orientals 
themselves has become a very potent factor. Some aspects 
of onr civilization, as, for example, the secrets of military 
and naval supremacy, have been sought by oriental peoples 
directly and frankly, because they have intended to put 
themselves upon a footing from which they could defend 
themselves against the West. Western education, on the 
other hand, has been sought not merely because of its obvious 
relation to the mastery of nature and so to the prosperity of 
nations. It has been sought because of its contribution to 
the iimer hfe of men and because of its obvious relation to 
the intercourse with the world which the oriental nations, 
so isolated in their tradition, have now come to regard as 
most desirable. Thepolitical ideas of the West, the social 
organization of the West, the moral maxims of the West, 
and even the religious faith of the West, have come to be 
objects of keenest inquiry amoi^ peoples who, two genera- 
tions ago, neither had nor wished any knowledge concerning 
them. With the spread of this knowledge, with the adoption 
of these maxims, with the adjustment of life less and more 
to these standards, there has come to pass an actual assimila- 
tion of the life of the East to that of the West which is one 
of the most striking characteristics of our age. It is for this 
reason that we have called our new period, the nineteenth 
century, the period of assimilation, in contrast with the 
earlier periods of conquest and of trade. 

Before, however, we enter further upon this discrimina- 
tion, there is one allusion which we must yet make. It is 
the reference to the Russian Empire and its Asiatic relations 
as these were before the war. Russia is the one great 
European nation whose enlargement of territory and influence 
we have not touched upon. It is the one from whose eastern 
possessions we have thus far taken no illustrations. It is 
the one whose place in the analysis of motive which we 
are attempting we have not until now been prepared to 
assign. Yet Russia was the only nation in Europe which 
up to the time of the war rivalled Great Britain in 
respect of territorial possessions in Asia, as France is the 
only nation which holds comparison with En^and in 
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Africa. In contrast with Great Britain, it is a continuotiB 
land-empire which Biusia has sought to build up. She has 
lacked the seafaring spirit and the conuueicial motive for 
the building up of an empire the highways of which are the 
oceans. On t^e contrary, Russia has overrun in her turn 
the vast plateaus of northern and central Asia from which, 
only a few centuries ago, poured the Mongol hordes which 
pillaged and imperilled her. She had been impelled to her 
conquests by a religious feeling which was almost as acute as 
is the racial antagonism, l^e adherents of the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church have subjugated in Asia shaman 
pagans, Buddhists and followers of Islam. They have 
alternately aided and oppressed, both in Asia and Europe, 
the representatives of the other branches of the Orthodox 
Church, playing the part of their protector in the territories 
of Russia's enemies and oppressing them when they were 
under the Russian crown. They have persecuted Jews, 
hated Latins and suspected Protestants. Russia holds 
Turkestan and threatens Persia. She impinges upon China 
and has obvious grounds for rivalry with Japan. She long 
since reached the Pacific in the Amur province and once 
cast longing eyes upon Korea. She has fought a disastrous 
war with Japan for the possession of the liao Tung peninsula 
and incidentally surrendered to Japan the mastery of the 
neighbouring seas. Had the issue of that war been a Russian 
victory Japan herself would surely have suffered serious 
limitations at the hands of Russia. Russia overshadows 
MongoUa and could easily intervene in things Chinese. The 
pressure of Russia upon the Ottoman Empire, with reference 
especially to the former European possessions of the Turk, 
has had international significance. It occasioned the Crimean 
war and began the war of 1877. It had appeared possible 
that causes of tike conflicts in the future had been diminished 
by the successful revolt of the Balkan aUies in 1912-13, 
because the possessions of Turkey in Europe were reduced 
to Constantinople and its immediate vicinity. On the other 
hand, the events of 1912-13 made it easily conceivable that, 
as England and France once sustained the Turk against 
Russia, so the new Teutonic friends of the Turk might 
sustain the Forte against the Czar and his aUies, should the 
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Balkan troubles lead to the general European conflict which 
had long been feared. It is exactly this which happened 
in 1914. The Young Turks, in the lead of the constitution- 
alists, had exchanged masters for the more masterfoL The 
fate of Constantinople hansi in the balance. Russia was still 
more an object of fear on the side of the Asiatic possessions of 
the sultan, as the war in the Caucasus shows. Men had 
thought also in the past with anxiety of the long line of 
frontier between her and British India, or at least between 
her and the feeble buffer states. The war and, still more, 
the revolution, has raised concerning Russia and her empire 
questions which as yet have no answer. Tet it is incon- 
ceivable but that sooner or later the Russian state will be 
reconstituted in some form. Her great Asiatic possession, 
Siberia, may play a great part in that reconstruction. 

Her empire was dominated by Russia with a rigour which 
was perhaps unparaUeled in the foreign administration of any 
European state, except perhaps in that of Germany. The 
Asiatic dominion of Russia was influenced by the characteristic 
life of Europe far less than was any other greater area under 
European dominion, and far less than some Asiatic areas 
which, like Japan, had never fallen under European 
dominion at alL This is partly due to the backward state 
of many of the races which Russia governs in Asia. It is 
partly because of the relation of Russia itself to European 
civilization. It is partly because the Russian administration 
in Asia seemed not to be animated save in the smallest way 
by any other idea than that of domination. 

It is not as though Russian domination had always been 
without good results. No one can pass from Chinese Mongolia 
into Siberia without seeing the advantage of a strong govern- 
ment over a weak. Nor would we deny the value of some 
efforts which the Russian government has made in the 
direction of education. In Kazan, for example, she had set 
before her by Dminsky a project for the real education of 
her Moslem subjects. Always, however, both the civil order 
and the educational wore the aspect of Russification. The aim 
was to weave closer and closer the strong net in which the 
provinces are held. This was in large part the secret of the 
failure of efforts of the government on behalf of education, 
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efiorts which, as one talks with enthusiastic and cultivated 
Rusaian citizens, he realizes are well meant. The extreme 
to which such a poUcy may be earned was witnessed in the 
Baltic provinces. There the contrast between Russian purposes 
and the instincts of the people inherited from the Swedish 
and German period, woidd be ridiculous, were it not pathetic 
and terrible. This idea of Russification was the Moloch to 
which the children of the provinces everywhere were sacrificed. 
It is curious to reflect in this connection that although 
Grermans have perhaps suffered most in the Russification 
of the Baltic provinces, yet Gtormanization had been the 
prime aim of me Qerman colonialj administration in many 
places, in a degree which had subordinated all other efforts 
and occanoned some of the difficulties which the imperial 
policy had met. 

That which we are saying in this paragraph would not be 
complete should we not add a word concerning the growth 
of the colonial power of Germany and the extension of its 
commerce until the time of the opening of the present war. 
EspedaUy notable had been, as we have said, the enhancement 
of German influence in the Ottoman Empire. Until after 
the death of Bismarck, the German Empire seems to have 
entertained no colonial aspirations. The consolidation of 
the empire within itself with the vindication of its place in 
Europe seemed to be its one purpose. It is one of the 
curiosities of modem history that in those very years in 
which Germany, in consequence of the war of 1870, was 
everywhere in Europe in the ascendant, while France was 
deepoQed and prostrate, the latter neverthelees inaugurated 
colonial enterprises in Africa which the Germans have since 
looked upon with jealousy. These enterprises have added 
to France in Morocco alone a population considerably in 
excess of that of France itself, and in point of territory nave 
placed republican France next after England and Russia 
in the rank of the imperial powers of the western world. 
The increase of wealth in Grermany, as also the extraordinary 
increase of its population, the growth of its manu&ctures 
and commerce, with the necessity of foreign markets, did 
much to alter the German view of expansion. More and 
more Germany came to measure herself with England and 
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not as formerly chiefly with France. More and more she 
sought to develop a navy and alleged that her empire must 
be upon the sea. Despite the fact that Qreat Britain sup- 
ported Turkey against Russia in the Crimean War, the 
pressure which England had from time to time exerted upon 
the Ottoman Empire had been more decisive, as it was 
certainly also more consistent and more effective, than that 
ever used by Russia. In recent years also England and 
Russia had stood with France in friendly relations, if not 
in actual alliance, as over against Qermany and Austria 
and the dangers which the so-called Triple Alliance had 
been supposed to involve. It was therefore not surprising 
that, especially since the revolution, the minds of the 
rulers of Turkey had turned to the Germans and, on the 
other hand, the Germans had readily found in the Ottoman 
Empire the field for an extension of influence which they 
much desired. This influence was everywhere in evidence 
at Constantinople and in Asia Minor. The commerce 
of Germany with the ports of Asia Minor had greatly 
increased. Railways had been built, to some extent with 
German capital but more largely still with capital borrowed 
from both France and Ei^gland. They had been built 
however upon concessions inade to the German govern- 
ment and mej were very largely administered by Germans. 
The railway ficom Damascus to Medina and Mecca was of 
high importance for the Mohammedan world. The road 
which was building to Bagdad however, whose terminus was 
to be at some point on the Persian Gulf, was clearly of still 
greater importance, not alone for the Ottoman Empire 
but for the commerce and influence of the German Empire 
in the East. So long ago as in 1898, the German emperor, 
visiting Jerusalem as well as Constantinople, established 
friendly relations with the sultan, Abdul Hamid n, 
relations which continued under Mohammed V, with the 
Young Turks. The reorganization of the Ottoman army 
was under German leadership. The Turkish army did not 
give a very good account of itself in either of the Balkan 
wars. That &ct was however declared to be due to a &ilure 
of Turkish leadership rather than to the quality or training 
oi the Turkish troops. In this present war the Turks have 
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fought veiy largely tinder German leadership and have made 
a very difierent showing. We have thus to realize that while 
En^nd and Russia had been busied of recent years in the Far 
East, Germany had been acquiring a great influence in the Near 
East. The struggle in the Balkan Peninsula had showed how 
near that East now is to Europe. It had warned men how 
difficult it would be to prevent Balkan problems and even 
those of the Ottoman Empire from becoming the problems of 
Europe itself. The new Turkey was eminently jeialous of its 
independence, at all events as against its former friends. The 
Germans naturally made every effort to foster that spirit 
of independence as over against Russia on the one hand and 
England on the other. In point of relation to the military 
and conmierdal development of new Turkey, Germany had 
acquired a power which made of both Germany and Turkey 
factors in the Asiatic world. Despite the ascendancy of 
England in Egypt, the khedive was still, until the war, 
nominally a vaffiial of the sultan. Eeypt and the Suez Canal 
were not therefore wholly independent of the Turk or of 
tiiose who iofluenced the Turk. It was clear that the 
extension of the Bagdad Railway to the Fendan Gulf would 
make the Suez Canal to be no longer the only way to the 
British outposts in India. It would open a land route for 
commerce or for arms which would be a new element to be 
reckoned with in the Asiatic world. 

Finally, we cannot overlook the fact that the issue of the 
Japanese-Russian war raised up in Asia itself a power which 
is certain to have untold rofluence upon the development 
of Asia. Japan is profoundly Asiatic but, in the sense of this 
discussion, it is an influence for the Europeanizing of Asia 
which she exerts. It is by dint of a miUtary and naval force 
and of an industrial and commercial development the secrets 
of which she learned from Europe, that Japan has been able 
overwhelmingly to defeat a great European state, to which 
she has meantime again become allied and to take her place 
in the first rank of the nations of the world. She has become 
a nation able to influence all questions whatsoever throughout 
the world and certain to influence powerfully all questions 
which relate][to eastern Asia. Japan, in spite of her victory, 
was prostrate at the end of the war with Russia. Yet 
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Japan seems to have realized immediately that her futore 
Goxild not be whoUy in Japan. She has worked unceasingly 
for the consolidation of her territorial dominion and 
also for the enlargement of her influence upon the 
mainland over against her own shores. She has worked 
unceasingly for the development of a commercial marine 
by which she now largely dominates the Pacific. She 
has worked unceasingly for the strengthening of her navy 
upon which, as truly as in the case of England, every- 
thing depends. In some respects her situation is strikingly 
like that in which England stood at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The conflict of Japan with China, whidi came 
to its decision in 1894, was an ancient inheritance. The 
conflict with Russia, which came to its decision ten years 
later, was indeed forced upon Japan by the aggression of 
Russia, but it was also incidental to an expansion of Japan 
both by land and sea which had become inevitable. The 
grudge which the Japanese bore against the Russians for 
tixeir part in defrauding her of the proceeds of her victory, 
after the treaty of Shrnxonoseki, was soon forgotten. The 
grudge against Germany for her share in the same affair was 
long cherished. It pa^ially accounts for the fact that 
Germany, of all the powers in Europe, has exerted least 
influence upon the recent development of Japan. On the 
contrary, in partial consequence of the moral support of 
Great Britain extended to Japan during the Russian war, 
Great Britain has exerted a growing influence which has 
borne fruit in actual participation of Japan as a belligerent 
in the present war, an activity which has however thus far 
been directed mainly against German possessions in Asia. In 
the sense of this argument then, we may say that there were 
before the world-war five great nations which together 
exerted an incalculable influence for the extension of the 
influence of Europe in Asia, and curiously enough one of 
those was an Asiatic power, Japan. The other four powers 
were Great Britain, Russia, France and Germany. Certainly 
the influence of the United States upon China, as also earlier 
upon Japan, should not be ignored. 

We had diaracterized the third phase of the great move- 
ment of the expansion of Europe as that of assimilation. 
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We paused to delineate the part which the Buasiaa Empire 
has had in tiiis movement. We appended a paragraph 
conoeming the two newest oomeis into this group of powers 
influential upon Asia. If we were right in that which we 
said, the Russian conquests in Asia did not yet reveal in hi{^ 
degree motives which go beyond those of tiie earliest phase 
of Asiatic contacts, that is, the motive of conquest. The 
influence of Germany upon l^e coast of China, in Africa, and 
more particularly in the Ottoman Empire, revealed in high 
degree the motive of commerce. It had also the unmistakable 
traits of an intended enlargement of political influence. 
Turkey was to be made subservient to tiie ambitions of 
Germany for the establishment of a world-empire. Oon- 
ceming the influence of Germany for the assimilation of the 
Ottoman Empire to the highest elements in European life 
the movement was too new to admit of judgment as yet upon 
that point. The Germans had high self-consciousness as to 
their culture, but there was little evidence that in any of 
her outlying possessions her aim had as yet transcended that 
of trade and of dynastic considerations. Something of the 
same sort mi^ht be said with regard to the contacts of Japan 
with Mongoha and Manchuria. With r^erence to Korea, 
on the other hand, there is evidence, in educational matters, 
for example, that she proposes to subject Korea to the same 
kind of Europeanizing to which she has subjected herself. 
We were saying of this movement of measurable assimila- 
tion of Asia and Africa to the life of Europe, that some mm 
of the West had come to desire to brine strangos into touch 
with the larger aspects and inner prmdples of their own 
dvilusation. They had really wished to bestow the en- 
lightenment which goes with that civilization and the social 
and moral principles which belong to it. They had purposed 
to go below the surface of their own life and to get beneath 
the surface of the life of other peoples. They had planned 
not merely to dominate aliens and not merely to trade with 
strange peoples. They had really endeavoured to cause 
these peoples to cease to be strangers to all that we hold 
precious. They had aimed themselves to become less 
oblivious of that which other races hold dear. With the 
risii^ sentiment of humanity there has come a sense of 
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obligation to mankiiid as a whole. There has come an appre- 
ciation of duty to the whole of humanity. Men have aimed 
not to tyrannize over other men and not merely to exploit 
them. The best have aimed to civilize, to enlight^i and to 
elevate, whithersoever with theii conquests or their commerce 
they have gone. 

We have laboured however to avoid the use of the word 
" civilize." We cannot speak of the effort to civilize the 
Asiatic nations without being reminded that this phrase 
has been associated with assumptions all too poorly grounded. 
It has been used by those who have smugly taken for granted 
the incomparable worth of our own civilization and manifested 
ignorance and prejudice touching the civilizations of other 
peoples. Exactly those who do least credit to our own 
culture have been most ready to assert that there is no other 
worthy of the name. Precisely those who have known least 
of other religions have been most intolerant in the propa- 
ganda for their own. The altruistic movement both in its 
missionary aspect and again in its more general benevolent 
phase has been therefore, at times, one in which a patronage 
almost insulting represented our best mood, while a readiness 
to lay violent hands on men and reform them even against 
their will revealed our worst. This has been indeed a trying 
phase of the nineteenth century movement. Human nature 
beinp what it is, it is probable that such an aberration was 
inevitable, as the movement with which we are dealing passed 
from the stage of mere conquest, or else of exploitation, to 
that in which men have set before themselves more or less 
consciously the aim of the assimilation of the whole world 
to standards which the experience of the whole world has 
revealed to be best. It is because men have not always 
phrased to themselves in this large way the end toward which 
they were moving, that they have been guilty of conduct 
injurious to their own aim. They' have too easily assumed 
that the standard familiar to themselves was that which the 
experience of the world had revealed to be best. The aberra- 
tions of which we have been speaking cannot be accepted as 
revealing the deep underlying spirit of the movement. They 
have afforded passing evidence of our provincialism. To put 
it still more pungently, they have given convincing proof of 
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the imperfection of the civilization and the inadequacy of 
the view of religion wliich we were neverthelees so eamr to 
impose on others. Civilization, so-called, has now and then 
been thrust upon nations of less favoured climes with almost 
as much bigotry as has religion, although the would-be 
reformers and humanitarians probably for themselves 
eschewed religion and esteemed religionists the only bigots. 
Civil and social and economic reforms have been offered 
as infaUible in the same good faith as have dogmas and 
eodesiasticism and, we mi^t add, with the same bad result. 
As to both processes or, to speak more accurately, as to both 
exemplifications of one and the same process, we might 
say l^at the wonder is not that the issues have been un- 
fortunate. The wonder is that the consequences have not 
proved even worse than they have. 

It will be seen, therefore, why we have not chosen the 
word civilization to describe our idea of the third phase of 
this movement of the expansion of Europe. We are seeking 
a name for the new phase which we are contrasting with 
conquest on the one hand and commerce on the other. We 
deplore the associations of the term civilization in this 
connection. We would not imply that Europeans first 
conferred civilization upon the oriental peoples. We do 
not claim to be the first to introduce non-Christian peoples to 
real reUgion. We do not aMegd that the peoples to whom we 
have gone have had no region. We do not assume that 
we ourselves have perfectly understood religions or even 
our own religion. The word Christianization, in so far as 
we allow ourselves to use it, will not signify merely the 
adoption on the part of eastern races of the dogmas or ritual 
of western churches. Similarly the word civilization if 
introduced here at the threshold of our discussion, would 
both say some things which we do not mean and would 
likewise leave unsaid some things which we do wish strongly 
to assert. We have chosen rather the word assimilation. 
We may acknowledge the crudities which have sometimes 
been manifested in the course of our movement in the nine- 
teenth century. We may thus give vent to our disapproval 
and seek to set ourselves right with peoples whom we have 
wronged. Yet this is only one aspect of the matter. There 
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have been also grand dvilizing endeavonis which have been 
attended with marked success. There have been exalted 
religious efforts which have resulted in notable moral and 
spiritual transformations. We are merely trying to view 
tkem as parts of a larger whole. There has been a most 
impressive tendency in the direction of that which we have 
called assimilation. There has been an aim actuating, as 
never before, the best spirits of the West to give of their best. 
There have been very great achievements in the line of this 
purpose. Furthermore, there has been a great uprising 
and outgoing on the part of the peoples of the East to meet 
this good intent. The results are manifold. They almost 
overwhelm the traveller to-day in China, especially if he is 
sufficiently well read to be able to compare his impressions 
with those embodied in a classic work like Williams' Middle 
Kingdom or the Recollections of the Abb6 Hue. The ends 
of tiie earth are coming in ever larger degree to have a 
common life. There is something almost awe-inspiring 
in the volume and resistlessness which the movement has 
assumed. It is a movement toward the prevalence of one 
general type of mind and life wherever the sun shines. At 
times when we are discouraged at the thought of the vicious 
and vulgar aspects of our own civilization, we ask ourselves, 
is it fated that this dreadful uniformity shall everywhere 
prevail ? Shall a civilization no better than our own make 
an end of all that is beautiful in the other civilizations and 
impose upon all peoples its own dreadful traits? Shall 
it, with its brutal and despicable qualities, its unredeemed 
barbarity and sordidness, overrun the earth ? 

Already, however, the counter current is visible. The 
movement no longer seeks to suppress the individuality of 
men and^uces. (>i the contrary, there is an ever increasing 
degree of insight and understanding upon the part of those 
who formerly imagined no way but their own. The intelli- 
gent, at all events, are being taught to abate pretension 
and to accept rebuke for patronage and provincialism. On 
the other hand, much stimulus has been given to the individu- 
ality of oriental races. New emphasis has been laid upon 
the naturd of peoples. We spoke in the last lecture as 
if the fact that this tremendous unpact of the West coincided 
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a leBurgenoe of the spirit of the East were merely an 
accident. l£e relation is, however, not m^rehr an ad- 
▼entitioTis one. It is one of cause and effect. The impact 
which at fiist threatened to carry everything before it has 

Sniekwed the self-consdonsness, aroused the resistance and 
eveloped the individnaUty of the eastern races. At all 
events, we behold the impressive spectacle of quickened 
and self-conscioiis peoples, who yet seek nothing so ardently 
as that they may express themselves through forms of 
government and social hfe, of culture and even of faith, 
which they did not originate, of which they have been 
Jealous, but which in some sense they now regard as necessary 
to the fulfilment of themselves and essential to the main- 
tenance of their proper independence as over against us. 
The world is being moulded indeed to one type of mind and 
life. This is however a type to which not one group of races 
alone but all races contribute, in their degree, the elements. 
The world is being moulded to one type of mind and life, 
but it is no longer mainly through force or fraud. It is not 
through the resolve of one party to these contacts to override 
the other. It is not through a dull and passive imitation 
on the part of that other. It is through an active participa- 
tion on the part of both. It is through a living reproduction 
of the old under new and ever varying conditions. We have 
not to look forward to a dull prevalence of the western type 
of dviUzation in the East, with stupid and lifeless copying 
of its good and no proper repudiation of its evil. Evil 
su£B.cient there will always be, so long as men are what they 
now are. Good also there will be, by the same sign. The 
whole humanity is to help each race in the confirmation of 
its good and in the overcoming of its evil. Certain elements 
in our civilization appear to be destined to be everywhere 
felt. They will enter however into combination with 
elements drawn from other civilizations. We have passed 
beyond the stage in which the result depends largely upon 
the urgency of Europe and America in outgiving and out- 
going. The result is no longer limited to the conscious 
intention of Asiatics or Africans to receive and to adopt. 
Unconscious forces are at work to the same end. We may 
rejoice in these facts or we may deprecate them. We may 
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be eager to go on with the movement or we may have 
moments when we wish that we could go back. We certainly 
do wiah that our own civOization were better than it is if it 
IB to become so large a factor in the civilization of others. 
We gladly own that there was much that was great and 
beautiful in the civilizations which we are partially displacing. 
At all events, we must recognize the &ct8 of the case. We 
must admit that this assimilation is taking place. We 
must lend our aid that it may take place in the best way. 

We said at the beginning that there have been two instru- 
mentalities which have done each its best to contribute to 
this assiioilative process. These are, on the one hand, the 
civilizing and educational and reforming tendency, properly 
so-calle^ and on the otiiier hand, the missionary movement, 
with its dominantly religious aims, which movement has 
nevertheless run out into education, philanthropy and 
reform and has been characterized by the effort at ameliora- 
tion of the life of men in every way. It is interesting to 
reflect that, save upon the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and even here in somewhat Umited way, the rehgious 
element did not enter into our movement in the age of con- 
quest, nor even veiy largely in that which we have called the 
period of trade. It was reserved to be injected into the 
movement in the period of assimilation. Protestant missions 
had but the smallest part in our movement until the end 
of the eighteenth century, Boman Catholic missions have 
undergone a ^reat revival in the nineteenth century, Greek 
Cathouc missions Uke that to Japan have come into being 
only near the end of the nineteenth century. Modem 
missions have had great part in the work of assimilation. 
Yet here also, in the religious sphere, it is impressive to note 
a jMxallel with the oth^ phases of our movement. In the 
missionary movement also the first stages were animated 
by a desire of conquest. The Jesuit missionaries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries intended to displace 
the other faiths. Protestant missionaries until far down 
into the nineteenth century were largely animated by the 
same view. Victory for the Christian faith was the thing 
sought. The hymns of the early missionary movement bear 
witness to this apprehension. The phraseology of conquest 
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BurvivBB in missionary advocacy to this hour. Expulsion 
of the other faiths was the thing expected. The desertion 
of those faiths, in the end, by ail of their adherents 
was the thing hoped and prayed for. The missions 
have indeed been among the greatest of the agencies 
in the work of assimilation which we are seeking to 
describe. Tet they once ardently intended aggrandize- 
ment, the aggrandizement of the great Roman CathoUc 
CShnrch with its exclusive claims, the a^randizement of 
the vaiions Protestant denominations, whose various claims 
seem to us now ahnost mutuallv exclusive. The missions 
have been among the greatest of the agencies in the work 
of assimilation. Candour requires us, however, to say that 
at the beginning they sought mainly to estabUsh sovereignties 
of their respective faiths. One may still hear the word 
cmsade applied to the Christian propaganda and, what is 
most surprising of all, one finds this word used to describe 
the approach of Chrutianity to Moslem lands. One is 
left wondering whether the Christians have no memoriea, 
or whether they imagine that the f oUowers of the Prophet 
have none. 

We spoke of the transition from the first to the second 
period, irom that of the ideal of conquest to that of the ideal 
of commerce. We thought we saw that one great influence 
in that transformation was the prevalence of rationalism. 
It is very suggestive that exactly the period of the rise of 
deism saw ^ great enlargement of Dutch and Bnglish 
trade. Now it is equally evident that there is a connection 
between our third period, which we have called that of 
assimilation, and the rise of the new humanism. This name, 
''the new humanism," has been given to a tendency in 
European thought which characterized the end of the 
eighteenth century. It has made itself felt in a thousand 
ways aU through the nineteenth century. It may be said 
to have had its secret in an altered view of the relation of 
man to nature and God, and so also of men among them- 
selves. Early endeavours after the establishment of inter- 
national law and the labours of pioneers in the stud^ of 
economics recurred often to what men called the principles 
of human nature. Students of philosophy and of religion, 
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from the deists onwaid, laid great emphaoB upon the idea 
of that which is human. The contention for that which 
was hnman became the stated foil, one mi^t say, in the 
discussion of almost every sabject, for the traditional claim 
concerning the divine. The rights of men were set over 
against the divine authority claimed for state and church. 
l%e rights of reason were set over against revealed theo- 
logy and metaphysics. The natural was the great watch- 
word and catchword in the debate against the supernatural. 
This emphasis upon the human ended in the great cry of 
the French Revolution for Uberty, equaUty and fraternity. 
Despite the discredit which the revolution brought upon 
its own pretensions, Europe has never gone back. We are 
far enough from having eradicated the conditions which 
make against liberty, equality and fraternity. Tet the 
humanil^uian ideal had its place in every great movement 
at the end of the eighteenth century. It has had its place 
in every great movement throughout the course of the 
nineteenth. 

One point however is worthy of emphasis for our argu- 
ment. All through the period when so much was being 
made in Europe of the reference to human nature as the 
fandamental thing, it seems to have occurred to but few 
that men outside of Europe had the same human nature. 
Whilst the air of Europe was ringing with the cry of humanity, 
it appears to have suggested itself to but few that the Eskimo 
on his ice-bound coasts, the North American Indian in his 
forest, the African in his jungle and, for that matter, upon 
the white man's own plantation in America, belonged, all of 
them, to the same humanity. In the day when men aigued 
so eloquently at Versailles about the ri^ts of man and set 
all Europe fighting for the vindication of those rights, it 
seems to have occurred to but few that Hottentots and 
Malays and Chinese, the motley array of peoples over the 
whole earth, the peoples whom Europe governed and 
plundered, had the same ri^ts. To them was due the 
same duty. Over them was the same God. The E^lish 
deists made something of a study of religions other than 
Christian, Lessing and Herder still more. These studies 
had but little effect in bringing home to the minds of the 
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maseeB of men a sense of the human laoe as such. The 
Pilgrim fathers and the Puritans in the New England 
colonies, although they represented an extraordinarily high 
level of culture and of faith, unswervingly regarded them- 
selves as the Israel of QoA and the unfortunate aborigines 
as the Ganaanites whom it was the will of God to destroy. 
John Ehot at Nonantum took a different view. The 
MayhewB on Martha's Vineyard were of a difEerent mind. 
The list of the graduates of Harvard College in the first 
twenty years shows a few Indian names. Eliot and the 
MayhewB, however, stood almost alone in a society to which 
it is conmion to refer as one of exalted virtue and pure 
Ghristianity. The foundations of some of the older fortunes 
existing to this day in the New England states were laid in 
a trade carried on by none more successfully than by officers 
in the churches of these puritanical communities. It was 
the trade which carried rum to Africa and brought nesroes 
back. Practically the whole history of the dealing of the 
United States with the Bed Indian aborigines has been an 
indictment of our civilization, a condemnation of our morality 
and a scathing reproach to our reUgion. For a long time 
there was practically no sentiment which condemned that 
dealing. Many of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence owned slaves, Washington among the rest. 
Their eloquent sentences concerning the right of all men to 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness did not ring less true 
in their own ears. The conception of humanity with which 
they conjured so enthusiastically was strictly limited. A 
large part of the humanity lay outside of those limits. Out- 
side of them were not merely the men of other hemispheres. 
Outside of them were also the aborigines against whom 
Washington fought in his youth in the French and Indian 
wars. Outside of them was the black man who stood as 
slave to hold his master's stirrup when the latter rode ofi 
to make war upon the British oppressor. 

There was a remarkable awakening of humane sentiment 
in England in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. A 
siujgle aspect of it was the review to which the afEaiis of the 
British East India Company were subjected in Parliament, 
in the press and in pubUc discussion. Of that review the 
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impeachment of Warren Hastdngs was the most conspicuous 
episode. The utterances of Burke in that trial made a 
great impression. It can hardly be doubted that his repre- 
sentations were much overdrawn. The utterances of 
Macaulay, at his distance, seem still more rhetoricaL Lord 
dive, Sir Hector Munro, Sir Eyre Coote and the rest, were 
no carpet-knights. A great work was done. Against what 
we know of the background in India after the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, we are disposed to think that the condition 
of men in India under Glive and Hastings was far from being 
made worse. That would not prove that the deeds done 
were fitting deeds of representatives of Christendom. The 
powers of a quasi-govemment conferred upon the company 
were however so extraordinary, the opportunities of gain 
were so incredible, the absence of the check of public 
opinion was so complete, the wonder is that the evils were 
not greater than they were. At all events, the afiairs of 
the East India Company were from that time forth more or 
less constantly under discussion. Now it is worthy of note 
that this was just the period of the rise of missionary senti- 
ment in Great Britain and presently of the organization of 
the voluntary missionary societies. To India many of the 
first missionaries from England and America were sent. 
Their relations to the company were strained. This was the 
period also of the organization in Great Britain of many 
other societies for reform, philanthropy and charity. It was 
the period of the beginning of the agitation against slavery 
and the slave trade. It was the period of the beginning of 
prison reform. It was the period to which are traced iMick 
many of the tendencies which have marked the social, 
economic and industrial movements of modem times. 

Alterations of the company's charter were threatened 
and presently carried through. Tet, even under the com- 
pany, and for a generation before the Mutiny, there came a 
succession of British governors and judges, of civil servants 
and military officers in India as illustrious as any whom the 
world has seen. Among them were men of loftiest ideals, of 
high personal character, of pure devotion to duty and often 
alfi^ of frank allegiance to the Christian faith. They were 
men who had been bred in an aristocratic society and had 
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leisuFe to devote themselves to the public good. Instead of 
seeking the ease which would have been conceded by many 
as appiopiiate to their lot, they spent themselves in the 
service of the empiie and more particularly of the Indian 
peoples. Taken together, they were the acents of that 
transformation of British imperial policy in the earlier half 
of the nineteenth century to which we have more than once 
referred. They were largely responsible for that change in 
the ideal of the relation of Europeans to outlying races 
which we are endeavouring to describe. They conferred 
incalculable benefits upon India which also reacted power- 
fully upon England. The Indian administration set a 
standard, and in many cases it furnished the personnel, for 
the solution of other world problems. It set a standard for 
the dealing of other nations with their dependencies from 
which neither their own self-respect nor the enlightened 
opinion of the world would easily suffer them to depart. 

Let us go back however to the beginning of this period 
of change of sentiment. We ought not to paint the corrup- 
tion and inhumanily of British rule in India, whatever theie 
may have been of it, against too white a background, as if 
Ensland itseU or the r^ of the world had been all merciful 
and pure. PubUc life in England from the time of Marl- 
borough had been corrupt and openly inmioral to a degree 
which we find difficult to beUeve. The " Journal " of John 
Wesley, not to speak of the novels of Fielding and Steme, 
gives an impression of the vice and barbarity of much of 
private life which is almost equally incredible. The suffer- 
ings and likewise the crimes of a considerable portion of the 
British population give us not much to wonder at when we 
are told of the indifference of the British magnates to suffering 
and crime in India or to the conditions of the Africans on the 
Gk>ld Coast. The number of causes for capital punishment 
under Geoi^e II, the wild joy with which ferocious rabbles 
watched the execution of such sentences, the conditions 
which the prison reforms revealed, the general drunkenness, 
the state of morak, especially as to chastity, which much of 
the Uterature of the age betrays — these things furnish us 
with food for reflection as we transfer the attitude of mind 
and the motives lying behind these facts from Britain to 
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India oi China or to the islands of the South Seas. Not 
alone in the relation of Euiope to orientals have we to look 
for barbarity and atrocity. There has been in our own 
countries a gradual opening of men's eyes to the wrongs 
of man to man, to the rights of the weaJc, to the duties of 
the strong, to the sacredness of personality. The change 
is still insofi^ent. Not without cause do agitators and 
reformers even now reveal to us how barbarous are still 
many aspects of our social Ufe and organization, how long 
a way we have to go before that which we theoretically 
concede to be the rimt of every man is accorded to every 
man or made possible for every man to attain. These 
latter are however only the modem phases, the economic 
and industrial applications, of the great humane contention 
of which we are speaking. It is a contention which all 
through the century made itself felt in one area of Ufe or 
another. It made itself felt abroad as well as at home. It 
made itself felt abroad because it had begun to prevail at 
home. We have still a long road to traverse. There is, 
however, no reason why we should forget how far society 
has travelled in this direction during the century just closed. 
John Wesley inaugurated against some of the evils of 
his time what we should now call a great home mission. It 
was within the same logic that the end of Wesley's century 
saw the inauguration of many societies in which were united 
those who had come to have upon their hearts the cause of 
foreign missions. Wesley in his later Ufe was disposed to 
minimize the influence which in his early days the Moravians 
had exercised upon him. It seems beyond question that 
the attitude toward humanity as such, which had been the 
motive of the Moravian foreicn missions, was the same 
which launched Wesley upon his wonderful home mission 
in England and Wales and America. In these same years 
in which Wesley's Ufe was coming to an end and in which 
the modem revival of foreign missions was beginning there 
were other movements also of alUed significance. There was 
the agitation which ended in the penaUzing of British parti- 
cipation in the slave trade and presently also in the aboUtion 
of slavery throughout the British domain. There was the 
i^tation for the reform of the prisons to which Howard and 
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Elizabeth Fry gave themflelves. It is interesting to see that 
in the lists of the supporteis of these various movements 
the same names frequently occur. Wilberfoioe, whose fame 
rests upon his opposition to slavery, was one of the early 
sympathizers with the undenominational London Foreign 
Missionary Society. He was later associated with the CShurch 
Missionary Society. This was not because the larger fellow- 
ship of endeavour was not eminently congenial to him. 
It was because he esteemed it his duty to bring home the 
matter of foreign missions to his own communion, the 
Established CShurch, upon principles which its ancient 
Society for the Propagation of the €rospel in Foreign Parts 
was then not prepared to adopt. 

A decade or two of the nineteenth century had passed 
before the change of which we speak began to make itself 
universally felt. There had not been wanting good relations 
of traders, soldiers and administrators, English, Danish 
and Dutch, the world over, to the peoples among whom 
their lots were cast. Just so there nad been in America 
good relations between masters and slaves. Men's characters 
are often better than their theories. They are sometimes 
also worse. The assumption certainly prevailed that Gknl 
had made the Caucasian to rule the world and the world 
to be ruled by the Caucasian. The assumption certainly 
prevailed that there was only one civilization worthy of the 
name, as there was but one religion properly so called. There 
was however no great zeal as yet to impart either that 
civilization or that religion to other men. This was not 
because of too high respect on the part of those concerned 
for the people of other climes. On the contrary, it was 
because of doubt in some cases whether these peoples could 
be civilized and indifference to the matter even if they could. 
As for religion, the enthusiast who conceived it to be his 
duty to impart to the natives the rudiments of western 
culture and to inculcate the elements of Christian faith 
would, from the point of view of this logic, be the last person 
to be permitted within the preserves which a commercial 
company had at great risk and cost appropriated to itself. 

It must be said, moreover, that tiie Protestant bodies 
had never in a large way sought to win their constituency 
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at home foi the missionary view. The opinion of Luther 
oonoeming missions is pioveibial. Not merely did he 
think them futile. He denounced them as an interference 
with the plan of Qod. It was within pietist cirdes which 
the Lutheran Church at first condemned, it was within 
the Moravian Brotherhood, that there was first fostered 
during the eig|hteenth century a feeling of this sort. From 
these sectaries went out Uttle companies of evangelists, 
serving mainly in British, Danish or Dutch trading areas. 
As Zinzendorf once said, '' They went to the parts of the 
earth to which no one eLse would so." Tet, in a measure 
their very successes served to confirm the hostile attitude 
of the great trading companies toward them. As for che 
Roman Catholic Church, the high example given by the 
early Jesuits, the holy zeal of Francis Xavier, had produced 
no great effect within their own communion. The tradition 
of missions was never by any means lost sight of in the Boman 
Church. Dominicans and Franciscans vied with the Jesuits 
in the work. Yet the Boman Church, like the Protestant 
bodies, awaited a great renewal of missionary zeal early 
in the nineteenth century. Its missionary achievements 
within that century surpass almost immeasurably all those 
which had gone before. Cranmer had urged the necessity 
of Christian work in English colonies. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Qospel in Foreign Parts was founded 
indeed, with the highest patronage of the Church of England, 
in 1701. Yet the area covered by its activities for the next 
hundred years and the nature of those activities constituted 
in no larse way an exception to the generalization which 
we have Wde. These &ct8 ue cited in paaeing in oidet 
to make plain that the church also waited, as did the world 
outside the church, for an awakening to the larger significance 
of humanity and the gospel. Without that awakening the 
changes wmch have taken place in the nineteenth century 
are not to be conceived. 

When the missionary awakening did come, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, the Ptotestant ecclesiastical bodies 
were on the whole opposed to it. They were in some cases 
almost as radically opposed to it as were the trading 
companies themselves* This was true in England and 
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America as well as m Germany. The^ individuals interested 
in the cause fonaed themselves into voluntaiy associations, 
charteied corporations, which are in some cases to this day 
indepoadent of direct ecclesiastical control. The time came 
when many of the ecclesiastical bodies took over the work 
of the organizations for missionary endeavour which they 
had at fiist opposed or at any rate ignored. Not a few of 
these independent societies for s})ecific missionaiy purposes 
were originally undenominational bodies. In some cases, 
the independent bodies continue to exist within the same 
churches, side by side with organisms which represent the 
official activity of the church. This is the case with the 
Church Missionary Society in the Church of England. Thus 
we have not to think of the modem missionary movement 
as a propaganda organized m their own interest by the 
churches. On the contrary, in many cases the churches 
would have prevented the movement if they could. The 
Church of Endand resisted John Wesley and would have 
prevented his home missionary movement had it been able. 
The sectarianism of missions of which just complaint has 
been made was a trait of a later time. It was a defection 
from the original type. When Carey uttered his epoch- 
making proposals, which in some sense inaugurated the 
modem Protestant missionary movement, he did not expect 
a large part of the laity of his own communion or even of 
his brethren in the ministry to agree with him. A primary 
characteristic of the Protestant missionary awakening at the 
beginning of our period was its non-ecclesiastical character. 
It was a movement independent of the church, or rather 
of the churdies, just as tiie great reforming efforts of the 
age, that against slavery, that touching the prisons, that 
against the East India Company, were independent of both 
state and church. 

Surely enough has been said to show the intimate relation 
between the rise of the modem missionary movement and 
the larger movement of culture and civilization of which 
we maintain that missions are a component part. Enough 
has been said to show that these impulses all have an 
historical connection with the same stirring of the mind 
and life of the race. Whence such quickening? arise is one 
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of the mysteries of history. They are often long in pre- 
paration. They have manifold expressions. The access of 
vitality and the new direction of growth are manifested 
simultaneously in many different spheres. Phenomena 
most diverse may be traced to one and the same apparent 
source. Gomte said that an epoch is apparently the ex- 
pression of one main Uving principle in all the multiformity 
of its action. Missions and humanitarianism have often 
appeared as antagonistic the one to the other. The great 
humanitarian and social enthusiasms of the nineteenth 
century and the great evangelistic and missionary enthusiasm 
have had, verily, tittle reason to denounce one another. They 
are children of the same womb. More than that, they are 
the birth of the same hour. Whatever of divine patraiity 
there is, is the solemn and uptifting claim of them all. The 
denial of their human relationship has been injurious to 
them all. The real aim of the two movements of which 
we spoke is to complement and supplement one another. 
Their real effect has been such complement and supplement. 
Their respective advocates may have resisted one another 
loyally. They have aided one another nevertheless. There 
is no hope that the reUgious propaganda can ever complete 
the work which it has with such devotion and self-sacrifice 
begun, except as it acknowledges its organic relation to 
culture and civiUzation. As a matter of fact, it has intuitively 
acknowledged that relation and indirectly made great con- 
tributions to culture and civiUzation. Surely the time has 
come fortan open recognition of these &cts. Conversely, it 
is sufficiently obvious, even among ourselves in western lands, 
that the advance of learning and the changes in direction 
and intensity of life which have marked the last century are 
fatal to the highest welbre of men, unless they are att^ded 
by a reinterpretation and revival of faith. There is every 
reason why the science and the mode of life of the West 
should be even more fotal to the retigion and moratity of the 
East unless the acceptance of the one is attended also by a 
recognition of the values which are represented by the other. 
There is, indeed, no need that we should suppose that 
because the men of the East have decided to accept our 
sciences, to imitate oui industries and even to foUow oux 
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theories of civil life, we must theiefoie seek to thrust our 
interpretation of religion upon them. Religion is one thing. 
Its interpretation is another. We are bound to ofEer them 
the interior values which our religion represents. Eastern 
men must accept these as they can and reinterpret them 
as they may. "Diey do not accept unqualifiedly our doctrines 
of ci^ and social life, or again the theoretical aspects of 
our culture, mthout reserve, or at least, if they do, they do 
so at their peril. They seek to transform values in such 
manner as to make these available for themselves. To cause 
them to abandon their own religion and the basis of their 
moral Ufe without offering them any substitute, would be 
to render them an evil service. To seek to have them adopt 
our reUgion unmodified is to undertake an impossible task. 
To endeavour to help them to interpret Ufe in the light of 
the one rehgion which has travelled the whole long road 
of its evolution hand in hand with the dviUzation which 
they have largely decided to adopt, is the least that we 
can attempt. It is also the most that we can expect to 
achieve. It is idle to suppose that a religion of nature can 
still be a living thing in the hearts of men whose minds are 
engaged with the facts and laws taught by the sciences of 
nature. That which was religion to their ancestois fades 
away into a myth with these men, precisely as certain 
interpretations of Christianity, cuirent before the period of 
the natural sciences, have faded away into myth for us. 
This is the issue which Taoism in duna faces and which 
Shinto in Japan does not escape. It seems idle to suppose 
that a religion of the law wluch falls back ever upon an 
assertion of &te can live unmodified with a world- view whose 
first maxim is freedom and individual initiative. That is the 
problem which Islam faces. It seems &tuous to think 
that a rehgion of world-renundation can Uve unmodified 
with a civilization whose major premise is the right of self- 
realization of men and races in the world, and the rightfulness 
of world-realization throu^ the endeavours of those men. 
That is the position in which cultivated adherents of 
Buddhism often find themselves. It is not that there is not 
a truth of the divine indwelling in nature, of the divine 
supremacy over man's Ufe and of the glory of the Ufe of self- 
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abnegation. These all aie principles which jBnd place, as 
we l^Ueve, in any adequate interpretation of Ghnstianity, 
They are all of them principles which, with an inadequate 
interpretation or in ezdusiye emphasis, have obscured the 
essential teaching of CSiristianity and caused the current 
Christianity of certain ages and certain portions of the world 
closely to resemble now one and now another of the non- 
Christian reUgions which we have named. There is too 
much of truth in these ideas that we should speak scornfully 
of them. There is too Uttle that we should be overawed by 
them. They have been too largely represented in our own 
religious history that we should rega^ them as alien to 
ourselves. What we are saying is that these principleB 
cannot live tmmodified in the eastern world, just as mej 
have not been able to hve unqualified in our western world. 
It was the failure to realize these facts which made, in time 
past, the presentation of Christianity in the East so un- 
sympathetic as it sometimes was. It is the failure to realise 
these facts which even now makes the presentation of 
Christianity among us in the West to be as futile as it 
occasionally is. 0^ the other hand, to be zealous to confer 
upon men what we are pleased to call civilization without 
any question of its relation to their inner life, or with the 
result of having impaired or destroyed for them an inner 
life which their ibthers had never been without, is not to 
have conferred a benefit upon the men. It is to have in- 
flicted an iojury. Indeed, m the last analysis it is to have 
failed to confer upon them civilization. It is to have con- 
ferred only an imperfect and mutilated civilization. 

So much is this contention for the inviolable relation 
of civilization and religion the central contention of these 
lectures, that we may perhaps do wisely to devote the remain- 
ing paragraph of this chapter to another aspect of the same 
theme. We may do wisely to dwell upon the relation of 
religion and civilization in the two eras of epoch-making 
propaganda through which Christendom has aheady passed. 
We shall find the parallels most instructive. 

The obUgation of Christians to propagate the gospel of 
Jesus as a saving faith for all men would probably be rej^^ed 
by most as an inevitable inference from the nature of the 
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gospel itself. It would be asserted to be a perennial and 
unvarying obligation. Yet nothing is more obvious than 
that 1^ obligation has not been felt at all times nor in all 
places, nor by all even of the saintliest of men. It has not 
been unswervmgly followed. It is not alleged merely that 
there have always been individuals who have not felt that 
obligation. That woidd be true also at this moment. It is 
asserted that there have been very long and significant eras 
in Christian history when no one seemed to hear that com- 
mand, when the Christian world as a whole did not attempt 
to fulfil that obligation. There is a periodicity in the move- 
ment for the expansion of Christianity which is highly 
suggestive. There have been long ages of arrest in the 
movement, when all the Christian forces seem to have 
expended themselves upon some other task. Again there 
has come a resumption of the missionary endeavour. The 
causes of these arrests and resumptions are not always clear. 
There is a striking correspondence however of this oscilla- 
tory movement with the advance and arrest of other forces 
of civilization. There is an ebb and flow of the Christian 
vitality. There is a systole and diastole of the Christian 
life. There is an alternation in the Christian task. There 
are periods when expansion is the obvious and overwhelming 
impulse. Again there are periods when the organization 
and consolidAtion of that which has been won in the previous 
era of expansion is the pressing problem, when the assimila- 
tion of the whole life of new provinces gained for the &ith 
has absorbed the energies of the faithful. 

Christianity had its origin as a religious revival in Judaism 
upon principles suggested by the greater prophets. These 
suggestions were taken up by Jesus and expounded with 
unique originality. Christianity had its origin in the most 
despised of Roman provinces, remote from the general 
influence of Hellenic culture. It had its personification in 
a man who was, so far as we know, of very limited contact 
with the outside world. His world was the world of moral 
and spiritual experience. His claim for the universality 
of that which he taught took the form, not of aiq^nment 
from philosophy or lustory, but rather of the simple in- 
tuitions of a reverent and loving heart. It was intuitive 
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with him that all men everywheie, without refeienoe to 
race, status oi cultuie, weie childzen of Qod, but all who 
weie disobedient children would fail of the fulfilment of 
their high privilege. All were alike the objects of the love 
of a forgiving God and of the sympathy of ridit-minded men. 
The first emissaries of the faith whidi took its name from 
Jesus of Nazareth seem to have been disposed to hold to 
a maximum of Judaic law and dogma and to a Tnininnnn^ 
of that which we now understand by Christianity. They 
lacked, on the one hand, the intuition of Jesus which came 
from the profundity and universality of his love and which 
had been so sure. They lacked, on the other hand, the horizon 
of the man who, as an apostle of the gentiles, was destined 
in his work and influence to transcend them all. Only by 
the hardest were they brought to see that it was not neces- 
sary to force all of their dogmatic views upon all of their 
converts, or to exact of these conformity to rites to which 
they were themselves accustomed and concerning which 
Paul said that even Jews obeyed them none too well. It 
was a cultivated man, bom a citizen of the Roman state, 
who had studied in Hellenic schools, though also brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, it was a man who had travelled 
and who never ceased to travel, a man who had all the 
instincts of a discoverer, a founder and builder, who first 
seems really to have seen the application of the univeraahsm 
of his Master and to have proclaimed the gospel as a gospel 
for the world. This gospel was proclaimed at first to the poor 
and ignorant, even to the slaves. In no long time it won 
adherents among the learned and the rich and great. It 
filled a place in the life of these also which no other faith 
and no philosophy had filled. Its first emissaries must have 
been often business men and teachers. It had in its earliest 
period no clergy as a caste and almost no missionaries by 
profession. It prevailed at last in the centres of culture 
over the ancient faiths of the many races which the empire 
held in a sort of unity. It passed through bitter persecu- 
tions and was kept measurably pure by ti^ose persecutions. 
It won the allegiance of emperors and was demoralized by 
their allegiance. It gained secular power which it used in 
the main very badly. It was interpreted in terms of current 
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philoeophkB and ran large risk of loamg its own chasaoter 
as xeligion. It found application to every phase of life and 
modified every phase of life in which it kept its own spixit 
pure. It was no longer felt to be an alien element in the 
Roman state or in the schools of classical culture. It dia- 
jdaoed the ancient faiths so completely that the very name 
for the adherent of these faiths oame to be pagan, rustic, 
inhabitant of the mitatored wilds, the last refuges from 
which the old popdar superstitions had not yet been dis- 
lodged. It conquered the world, but it did not achieve this 
marvel witiiout giving hostages to the world which it had 
oenquered. It assinmated ihe world to itself. It did this 
however at a price, the price, namely, of being largely 
assimilated to ^e world. Its dogma, which it confidently 
proclaimed as unchanged smce the apostles' age, had in 
reaUty changed its philosophic form with every generation 
since the apostles and in some measure according to the 
genius of every cultivated people to which it went. In 
reality its dogma was but the HeUenization of its thought, 
as its organization was but the Bomaniflation of its life. 
Many elOTaents in the Ghxistianity which has been current 
in SSurope for now fifteen hundred yeais were not originally 
Christian. They were partly Judaic. In still greater 
degree, perhaps, they were Hellenic, Latin and Teutonic. So 
true was this, l^t for long ages it was practically forgotten 
that at bottom Christianity is an Asiatic faith. Despite the 
witness on the very face of its own documents, it was prac- 
tically forgotten that Christianity was not the immemorial 
faith of Sutopeans. After all however it was but a little 
world which Christianity conquered in this its first period. 
It was but the basin of the Mediterranean, the shores of an 
inland sea. What we hear of the expansion of Christianity 
beyond those areas is in part mythical or again, even where 
tike expansion was real, it was superficial and passing. 
Moreover, not merely was the area of this eiqsansion limitecL 
The period of its activity was limited as well. For reasons 
inherent within itseU, the movement came to an end. For 
the time this phase of work was done. 

After an aoe of expansion uiider the influences of the 
apostles and (h the fathers, down to the middle of tibe loxatii 
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oentnzy, there oame a pause. There sucoeeded a period 
in which that which had been conquered was being afisimi- 
lated. That which had been claimed was beinff appropriated. 
The energy of expansion transformed itseli into that of 
oonstmction. The manifestations of the genius of Christi- 
anity were now constructive and defensive. The supreme 
problems were, as we should say in our day, at home and 
not abroad. They were problems created by the state of 
the declining empire, by the opportunities offered to the 
triumphant church, by the necessity thrust upon the 
church through the conditions of the world in which it had 
made itself at home. The empire had bound the world 
together into a unity the like of which has not been known 
again until our own day. The provincial administmtion 
had been flesible enough to give play to racial instincts and 
in notable measure to preserve peace. It had been firm 
enough to create the conditions of the spread of the classical 
civilization which has often been noted as a preparation 
for the advance of Christianity when it came. The Roman 
roads and the routes of commerce on the sea, the ramifica- 
tions of trade, the prevalence of Roman law and Hellenic 
culture, the dispersion of the Jews, the tolerance accorded 
to all feiths, the interest of the West in the religions of the 
East — ^facts like these have been often noted as conditions 
which made the dissemination of Christianity almost inevit- 
able. They were conditions which had never before existed. 
They were conditions which in large part disappeared with 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Nothing liko them has 
again prevailed until nearly down to our own time. 

Men had thought of the vast empire as eternal They 
were soon to be undeceived. In the way of simple expansion 
the Christian church had reached the Umits of the empire. 
The empire however began to crumble. With that fact 
also the task of Christianity was altered. For a long time 
now there was to be no great enlargement of the area-which 
the faith could claim. Rather, there was distinct territorial 
retrogression. The boundaries of the empire were being 
drawn in. Provinces which had been but li^tly touched 
by Christianity fell away from the church, as also boundary 
provinces which had been less essentially transformed by 
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the Roman civilizatioii fell back into barbariBm. Little 
aieas on the frontier where Christianity was able to main- 
tain itself, as in Lreland and in the north of Scotland, were 
separated for a time from the ereat body of the church. 
Tm church could not escape we great world movement. 
It had other work to do than that of the propaganda, a work 
which absorbed all its powers. It had work to do in building 
itself up into a kind of empire which was in a way to take 
the place of the one which was &ding away. It succeeded in 
this task all too well for its own good. It succeeded so well 
that it contravened its own nature. It had work to do in 
preventing that which had been the civilized world from 
falling back into barbarism. It did not altogether prevent 
that lapse. It did not itself altogether escape that oarbar- 
ism. That which had been a spiritual movement was trans- 
formed into an outward institution. Through that rigid 
institutional character it met some of the dire needs of the 
races among whom it had spread. The unity to which it 
aspired must not hide from us the extraordinary diversities 
which it included. If however in this period there had 
not becoDL much change in scope, there had been great gain 
in the thorou^^eBS with which the Christian rehgion made 
itself felt in its world. The beginnings of the conversion 
of tiie Goths and of others of the barbainc peoples constitute 
indeed an exception to the general statement which we have 
made. Those efforts were the forerunners of the great 
missions of the era of which we shall next speak. Yet even 
this exception serves the more to emphasize the general 
truth we have alleged. The church could not escape from 
the influence of tiie &ct that in those years the boundaries of 
the Roman Empire were being drawn in. The em^nre was 
declining. The church was transforming itself to take the 
empire's place. Presently the ancient world of culture and 
civilization was overwheuned. The church rescued almost 
all of that ancient culture and civilization which was rescued. 
Then, after this interval of pause in the Christian move- 
ment, tiiere came another period of great expansion. The 
empire, as we have said, had fallen. Tiie church had become 
the bearer of civilization and enlightenment as well as of the 
gospel to the peoples of the north-west and north-east of 
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Eniope. ThJB was the difierentiAtion of tbe second period 
from the fixst. In the fiist period the gospel of Jesus ;had 
been a sospel of the inner life to a worid of ancient dviUza- 
tiion and proud coltuie which had seemed then to be at its 
very height, but which was soon to show signs of decline and 
decay. In the second period the same gospel was a gospel 
of the outer life as well to the peoples of the north of l^irope 
who, if unciviliced, were at least unspoiled, and who were 
destined to shape the life of the worid as it is <to tibis day. 
The Qhristian gospel was, we say, a gospel of tlie outer life 
as well as of inner and spiritual experienoe to these peoples, 
jufit as it must needs be also a gospel of the outer 3ile to the 
inhalntaiits of Africa to^y. The period from the sixth to 
tiOA nintii ^centuries induaive saw the converting and, step 
by step also, the ciyiliong and educating of noi&em Qaul, 
of Britain again, which had pairtially &llen away, of the Low 
CiouBtries, of northern and eastern Germany, of Denmark 
and Norway and Sweden, of eastern Austria, the Balkans 
and of southern Bussia. Borne was not alone the home and 
oentze of this movement. In these last-mentioned regions 
the church at Constantinople had its part. The •Odtic 
church of Ireland and of the^novth of Sootiand'must not be 
forgotten. This little body of devout men had drawn 
further into their fastnesses when the south of Kngland had 
been abandoned. They maintained their Obristianity <feom 
the earlier period. Now in an amazing burst of missionary 
enthusiasm they sent priests and teawclifiis and dgBniserB 
to northern continentfd Europe. These monks met and 
joined hands with those who came out from Bome. The 
whole of Saxon and Teutonic Europe, the begiuningB even 
of Slavic Christendom, became a sort of reprisal for Latin 
Africa and Arabia and Asia Minor, which had in the same 
period fallen away from Christianity before the conquering 
hosts of Islam. 

The emissaries of this Christianization of the north were 
now for the most part monks, priests and eoclesiastics, 
missionaries by profeasicm, we should say. In contrast^ 
the misaionaries of that first grand evangelization had been 
laymen, merchants, stddterB and travellers. Furthermore, 
as we have said, the message of these enthusiaBtic Christians 
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of the fixst period Iiad been mainly a message of the inner 
life to men upon whom Hiiffte was no need to confer cultoce 
and dvilization bat with whom latiber their own ooltaze 
and civilization had often been destraotiye of their faith. 
The work of these clerics of the second period was often that 
of oivilizeiB also, of creatois of an economic and sodal and 
indnstrial and even political regime. They were drainers 
and collivatois of the soil, improvera of agrioaltuse, teachem 
of better care of animals and plants. Tney were bmlders, 
by no means only of churches. They were reformeiB, by 
no means only of rituals. They were teaohets, by no means 
only of dogma. They were foundeis of libraries, anthois of 
books, illuminators of manuscripts, constructors of organs. 
In rudimentary way they were experimenters in science. 
They were healers of the sick, founders of orphanaoss, pro* 
vidcnrs for tiiie poor. It was not an accident uiat the 
Benedictine rule provided for the discipline of manual 
labour and of study as well as of piety. It was not an 
accident that many of these missionaries to the northern 
worid were Benedictines. They were ''all things to all 
men," bringers of every sort of good to uncivilized and 
half-civilized peoples, who were in need of evny good thing 
which they brought. They were disseminators of cultiva* 
tion which was Roman and more remotely still Hellenic, 
all shot through with a Judaism which has never been far 
bom Christianity. They were tixus the mediators to the 
modem worid of tiie tradition of ancient and classical culture. 
They were, after the first rude stages of their endeavour 
were past, patrons of art and fosterers of philosophy. They 
made all of Europe, except extreme north-eastern Qermany 
and the northern and eastern parts of Russia, recipients of 
CShristianity. The other religions faded slowly away befose 
tibiem, leaving often legends and practices to be more or less 
unconsciously taken up into the thought and life of the 
fadth which had proved too strong for them. 

The area of extension of Christianity was thus vastly 
larger than it had been. The territory of Christendom had 
been indeed in the same period diminished by the loss of 
large parts of Africa, of Arabia, of Asda Minor and of Penna. 
It was threatened mih the loss of the whole even of Spain.. 
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Thasie loBseB were in some measoxe o&et by the northern 
world which GhziBtendom had now won. The lesolts of 
the propaganda were at fiist, no doubt, supexficiaL There 
were mafis conversions here and there. The adoption of 
Christianity was at times forced by roleis. There was need 
of ahnost indefinite labonr in the cultivating of the CShzistian 
si»rit, in the dissemination of knowledge and in the purifying 
of life. This was the work to whi(£ the church now set 
itself in the vast areas to which the Christian name had 
been given. The races gained were those which were now 
destined to play the great part in the^ history of Europe. 
The races lost were mainly of those who had already 
played their part. The races gained by Islam have, for the 
most part, stul further declined under blam, especially since 
the Osman conquests. It is possible that they would have 
declined in any case. The civilization of Bagdad and 
Damascus was at one time, no doubt, far superior to that 
of western Europe in the same era, as was that of Cordova 
to that of Christian Spain. It has bestowed some signi- 
ficant elements of learning upon Europe. If one asks, 
however, whether the peoples of Islam as a whole, 
especially since the Osman invasions, have kept pace as 
have the peoples of the north and west of Europe, there 
can be but one answer. The history of the fall of Constan- 
tinople before Mohammed the Conqueror, of the extinction 
of old Servia and the Balkan civilization, of the wars which 
brought the Turk to the walls of Vienna, leave no doubt as 
to that. In truth, however, the Mohammedan civilization 
of the golden age had itself fallen before the all-destroying 
Ottoman just as truly as had the ancient Christian civiliza- 
tions, just as truly as the ancient civilization of Russia in 
the days of its close bond to Constantinople had fallen before 
the Tartar, or for that matter, just as truly as the ancient 
civilization of China fell at last before the Manchu, whose 
destructive advance to the East was part of the same move- 
ment which let loose Tartar and Osman upon the West. 

Islam has been brought by its conquests, at many points 
and in all periods, into comparison with Christianity as a 
great missionary religion. It is tiie main rival of Christianity 
as a missionary religion to-day. For reasons which are not 
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altogether clear, Mohammedanism underwent ksa radical 
transformation as it journeyed from one nation to another 
people than did Clmstianity in the same process. Its 
extremely rapid conquests achieved in some measure by 
force, its worsdiip of the letter of the Koran, which perpetuates 
so much of the very setting of the life of Arabia in 
Mohammed's time, may have much to do with this. Here 
is food for reflection for those Christians who are fain to 
assert that Christianity has never changed in time past and 
who, some of them, once accorded to the letter of the Bible, 
a worship almost Uke that which the Moslem feels for the 
text of the Koran. The extieme concreteness of the teaching 
of the Koran was without doubt one of the secrets of its 
early success. Equally, it is one of the secrete of its waning 

Eower as the generations passed. As a matter of fact, Islam 
as really been far more inflexible than has Christianity. 
It has undergone far less of naturalization and nationalization 
than has Christianity. It has far less of mobility even now. 
The Christianity wluch was spread over the territory of the 
Saxon and the Teuton was transformed by the peoples among 
whom it spread. It conquered them. That was the fact 
of which the church was gratefully aware. Yet also it was 
in its new area greatly transformed by those same Saxons 
and Teutons, with their instinctive modes of thought and life. 
This was a more subtle fact of which only later, at the end 
of the Middle Age and in the Protestant Reformation, men 
were made fully aware. Our Qerman and English and 
American Christianity is all shot through with elements 
which are not Christian in their origin. They are not 
Hellenic, they are not Roman, they are not Judaic. They 
are an inheritance from our own Teutonic forefathers froin 
before the time when these received Christianity. Teutonic 
and Saxon Christianity has never been the same with the 
Roman, not even in the a^ when its whole ambition was 
to be one with the Christiamty of Rome. 

Meantime, there came again a long period of suspension of 
advance. This too, at times, appeared as retrogression. 
There were centuries when there was no material enlargement 
of the area of nominal Christianity. There was <^y the 
vital process of assimilation of and of assimilation to the 
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raoeB which had already been induded witiun its area. 
The cniBadeB were wars which had indeed, in one way, a 
leligious cast. They had their origin in a sense of indignation 
at the thought of that which the Moslem in his advance had 
wrested from CShristendom. There was an appeal to the 
imagination in tiie foot that the infidel possessed the sepolchse 
of me founder of Christianity. In the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem the crusades did have for a moment the efiect 
of a spectacular recovery of the territory sacred to Christians. 
To this extent the crusades did wear the cast of a kind 
of vindication of Christianity against an alien faith. The 
occupation of a part of Palestine and Syria was of brief 
duration. The part occupied was of small extent and pro- 
bably of no wortii whatever save from the point of sentiment. 
The occupation was a reprisal for those efforts which the 
Moslems had made to invade Europe and which they were 
to make in yet more disastrous fasmon after the enthusiasm 
of the crusades had waned. The crusades were of relatively 
small efiect upon the commercial relations of East and West. 
They were of absolutely no effect upon their religious re* 
lations, or rather, what effect they hiad in this regard was 
injurious. The crusaders were the farthest removed from 
conceiving themselves as missionaries of a faith. They had 
no idea of- seeking the conveision of the followers of the 
Prophet. They had no desire to win them to the spirit of 
Christianity or to give them the culture and civili2»tion 
of Europe. The crusades were, at least at the beginning, 
popular ware, in which lar^ elements of the turbulent 
population of Europe, itself just emerging fiom barbarism, 
joyfully took part. Large numbere of those who took part 
in them appear as but little touched by the spirit of any 
religion and as representing in but slight degree any culture 
or civilisation. One may except a figure like that of Saint 
Louis. Yet the spirit often even of the leadere, sincere as it 
no doubt was, seems to us to illusteate the immaturity of the 
Christianity of the age. A man like Raymond Lull stands 
almost absolutely alone in those long centuries in his desire 
really to bring the Christian faith as faith to the non-Christian 
worid. After that desire really took possession of him he 
was as lonely in Europe as on the coast of Morocco. Without 
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doubt the eraaadoB did their part to build up that wall 
between East and West, between Mohammedan and Ghiiatian, 
which we feel to be so nearly unsoimountable even in our 
own day. 

Thexe was built up a wall of separation between East 
and West suoh as the andent world had known nothingof 
and which we are oxdy now beginning to break down. The 
Roman Empire had made its world a unity of East and 
West, the ^neali^ and completeness of which we find it diflEicult 
to conceive, ^uie Christendom of our fiist period of advance 
with its following centuries of arrest was a unity. The great 
schism between the Orthodox and Latin chuiches had not 
taken place. Now, however, the most ancient Christian 
churehes, the Gregoiian and Coptic, had become like little 
islands in a great sea, almost as much isolated from 
Byjsantium as from Rome. The conquests of Islam had 
filled Europe with tenor. The Roman Empire was in some 
sense one even when it was ruled from Constantinople. 
By the time of Charlemagne this was all changed. The 
churches of the East and West and the worlds of East 
and West were, in the Middle Ages, so completely divided 
tiiat each half almost f oi^ot the existence of the other half. 
The eastern world was to Europe a world of the Atabian 
Ni^ts which even Shakespeare still pictured, although it 
was such a little distance from Venice to Antiodi or Ba^ad. 
When Constantinople fell it was because the western world 
had ahnost foi^otten that there was such a place. The fall 
of Constantinople with the migration of its scholars, the 
RanaisBanoe, those voyages of discovery which ruined the 
trade of Venice and brought India and America to the 
knowledge of Europe, marked the end of the old age and 
ushered in the new. Yet the literature of the eighteenth 
century still shows how strange East and West were one 
to the other. Men have talked still in the nineteenth century 
as though never the twain would meet. The conflicts of 
the begmning of the twentieth century show how large is 
still ifke element of instinctive animosi^ and how scant are 
even now our sympathies. Nevertheless, within a generation 
all tiieporces with which we are dealing in these lectures have 
wrought to make East and West one again in a sense in which 
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they have not been one cdnce Theodoiic triumphed over 
Justinian. Only now both East and West are so much 
larger than they were before. Now the East includes India 
and China and Japan and the West includes the Americas 
and Australia. 

The period of arrest, after the missions which gave to 
Christendom the north of Europe, was, if we count bom the 
last work done from Constantinople on behalf of Russia, 
fully four hundred years. If we have in mind only the Latin 
Church and its evangelizing, say of Norway and East Prussia, 
the period was not quite so long. Then, with the Benaissance 
came again, at least to the western church, a great awah^iing. 
Since that day the European world has been making itsd( 
felt all over the non-Christian world in the manner we are en- 
deavouring to describe* The Roman Church, but particularly 
the Jesuits, followed in zeal for the foith the earliest 
adventurers who sought the advantage of Asiatic and 
American trade. The fierceness of the Reformation struggle 
may account for the fact that the Protestants found tneir 
place in the modem missionary movement at a much later 
date. They have wrought with an enthusiasm which has 
at least done what it could to atone for the delay. This 
time the area of territorial expansion of Christendom has 
not been an inland sea with margins of three continents. 
Nor, again, has it been the whole of one continent, Europe, 
as it was in the case of the medisBval missions. This time 
it has been practically the whole world. It is a matter of 
indifEerence now whether we travel toward the West to meet 
the East or the reverse. With the poUtical, commercial and 
educational expansion of Christendom has come also the 
advance of the Christian propaganda into every inhabited 
land. We are leaving no more worlds to conquer. There 
are no spaces left for a fourth enlargement parallel to the 
third which we are recounting. Even to those of us who 
do not easily believe in historic finalities, there is a strange 
sense of finality about the nineteenth century in this particular 
aspect of this movement with which we have chosen to deal. 
It is of course only a geographical finality. Each time, as 
we have seen, the current Christendom and Christianity have 
advanced they have paused to absorb to themselves the 
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world which in name they had made theii own. Each time 
Ghiistianity has been itself assimilated to the world which 
it had dauned. Then again, each time, after the pause, it 
has launched itself once more upon a larger world. Each 
time it has touched new races. Now there are no more races 
yet untouched. There will certainly be, and that soon, no 
regions not reached by our adventurers whether of trade 
or of science or of faith, save perhaps those regions in which 
there are no men. Each time that Christianity has been 
even superficially adopted by any number of men it has been 
then slowly adapted to its new constituency. It has thus 
attained a new mterpretation of itself. It was Judaic in 
oriffin. It became GrsBco-Boman and then Teutonic, 
wiuLOut losing its Latin and Hellenic elements. It is €|uite 
certain that, in finding its life once again among Asiatic 
peoples as at the first, it will take on Asiatic qualities. It 
will divest itself in a measure of those traits which it has 
acquired through its long sojourn among western peoples. 
It cannot indeed deny its own history. As little can it deny 
the history of the races to which it goes. Christianity was 
bom upon the borderland between Asia and Europe. In 
its parentage, upon witness of the teaching of Jesus Himself, 
there is scarcely the trace of a European idea. Tet it passed 
beyond Asia in the very first generation of its existence. 
It seems to have passed into Europe, even before Paul, in the 
person of civilians and soldiers who had found in its spirit 
something precious to themselves. In the person of Paul, 
however, its transfer from Asia to Europe was accomplished 
by one who perfectly understood what he was doing. His 
clear perception of the meaning of his action is the more 
remarkable because he himself was so intensely a Jew. 
He intended to divest Christianity of hampering Jewish 
elements and to leave it to be clothed by his Greek and 
Roman converts in garments which best suited its new life. 
He insisted that it should find for itself adjustment to its 
new work. He esteemed that the process was inexorable. 
He had faitii that the issue was inevitable. What 
we need after twenty centuries in undertaking the same 
journey back agam with Ghristiaiutv from Europe into Asia 
is the same sound judgment and hi^ faith. We must leave 
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behind' hampering elements whether of Gaiholioism oi 
ProtestantiBm. We have pediaps taken pleasme in heanng 
Paul speak sharply of the piUar apostiies of the Je^ro as laying 
upon gentile converts burdens greater than these oould bear. 
We ought to realize tiiat those very burdens are now the 
dogmas and rites and organization of European and American 
C!hristianity. Luther rejoiced that Paul had written against 
the Jews words whidi in good time served to set free I^otea- 
tants from the Roman (3mrdL We ought to realize titat 
Japanese and Hindus are entitled now to rejoice inthjose 
same words, as setting them free from those parts of Lutheran 
and Anglican and New England dogma and eoclesiastioism 
which there is no need that they should bear. 

The arrest of the mere evangelizing process must come 
again when there are no more men or races to whom the 
gospel is, even as a mere message, to be proclaimed. The 
uses of diat period of arrest and evangelization must, however, 
be clear from that which we have said. The issue of that 
arrest in evangelization must be the Christianization of the 
whole worid in the broadest and deepest sense of that word. 
The arrest in the process of evangelization, it would seem, 
must come in a relatively short time, because in a strange 
way we have nearly reached the margins, so far as the mere 
proclamation of the gospel by foreigners is concerned. That 
there axe very considerable portions of every nation in the 
Bast and in the southern hemu^hrae which even now have 
not so much as heard of the gospel of Christ is true. But 
they will best hear it from their feUow countrymen. Beyond 
a certain point, which point is in some lands already reached, 
evangelization is the task of the native and not of tihe 
foreigner. The task of the missionary is in raising up, 
educating, guiding and inspiring the evangeUsts. In any 
case, evangelization is not Christianization. Evangelization 
may be in some cases tiie task of but a few years. Christian- 
ization is a problem of ages. It is a problem which in those 
portions of the West in which Christianity has been dominant 
for many centuries is still desperatoly far from being completo. 
Christianization must seem to us, when we think soberly, 
a limitless task, for it means the transformation of every 
phase of the life of man. It is a task which must be the 
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moie prolonged and the moie difficult in proportion as we 
aim at (reality and not at any mere ifemUonoe of viotoiy 
for tibie Qhzistian oanse in the world. Those who eoined 
the pharaae '' the evangelisation of the world within a genera- 
tion " gave themselveB a oatchword which they have spent 
much valuable time in explaining. In the Ught of that 
which we have said we can hardly doubt what it was which 
the thoughtful among them had in mind. It was the reaching 
of the margin of the various races with the proclamation 
of the gospel by the agency of foreigners within the life time 
of men living. It is by no means impossible that this may 
be achieved. Nor would that achievement be without 
significance. Yet injurious effect of the phrase has been 
felt wherever men have not borne in mind the distinction 
between evangelization and Ghristianization. For those who 
do not make this distinction, the phrase ^'evangelization 
within the generation" postulates either a narrow and 
mistaken view of that with which in missions we are 
concerned, or else it sets before ardent souls an ideal which 
can by no possibility be realized. The case is parallel to that 
of the revivalists' urgency upon conversion. Gonveision 
is good as the beginning of the Christian Ufe. It is very 
bad for an ending. In truth, it is the air of revivalism which 
adheres to this phrase about evangelization within the genera- 
tion which spoils it for those who really aim at Ghristianiza- 
tion. If the mere proclamation of tiie gospel, which is a 
b^pnning, were to be the end, it would be a singularly 
fruitless end. The fruit of true evangelization must always 
be Ghristianization. The Ghristianization of the men and 
races which have already come into contact with the gospel 
through the movement which we are trying to describe will 
be a problem for Ghristendom and, far more, for the races 
themselves, for generations yet to come. Even if we reckon 
with the accelerated pace at which, in all aspects of its life, 
our world is now moving, we must see it so. One means 
of the hastening the work we have to do is a clear view and 
patient spirit as to our task. That task is the quickening 
of tiie world to its own best life through the spirit of Ghris- 
tianity. It is the interpretation of Ghristianity by that life. 
It is the fulfilmrat of tdl that is human through that which 
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we believe to be tiie fitrthest reaoh which men have yet 
made towaid Qod and the deaieet levelatioii which God 
has vouchflafed in answer to the cry of men. When we feel 
in prof onnd contrition, as we most do at this very moment, 
how far Christendom is from being CSiristianized, we reaUze 
how great is the task which lies before us if we would 
Cihristianize the worid. 



LECTURE III 

THE BBLAnON OF BBUGION AND CIVILIZATION IN THE 
BARLY ROMAN CATHOUO MISSIONS — ^AT THE BEGINNINO 
OF THE PROTESTANT PERIOD — ^IDEALS OF OUR OWN TIME 

We endeavoured in the last leotuie to give some aocoimt of 
the motives of that whidi we called the era of assimilation 
in the relations of West and East. We sought to indicate 
the characteristics of this period as contrasted with those 
of the eras of commerce or of conquest which preceded it. 
We tried also by way of parallel to suggest the relation of 
the two factors, religion and civilization, in the naturalization 
of CSiristianity in the remoter eras, first in the basin of the 
Mediterranean and then in the north of Europe. We thought 
we saw that many of the traits of the modem period may 
be traced to the awakening of the sentiment of humanily 
which began to make itself felt in large way in Europe toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. This humane and 
altruistic impulse has broadly characterized the nineteenth 
century. It manifested itself at the outset in a dramatic 
struggle for dvil rights and poUtical equality. It has shown 
itself in efforts on behalf of economic reform, of industrial 
readjustment and of social ameUoration. It has expressed 
itself in labours in the cause of public education and of pubUc 
health and in the unprecedented organization of the modem 
world in the interest of charity and philanthropy. It is a 
movement which had its roots in a pure idealism, in the sense 
of the dignity of man. It arose in a great enthusiasm. It 
has from decade to decade created new opportunities for 
the expression of that enthusiasm. The movement has 

gthered to itself many of the finest spirits of the age. It has 
)quently set before itself ends frankly secular. For reasons 
upon which we shall later have cause to dwell, its exponents 
were often hostile to professed religion. They oft^i stood 
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aloof from the church. They had less sympathy with 
missions than with any other manifestation of religion. Yet 
steadily the hmnanitarianism of the age has taken on the 
traits of a religion. iBsthetic and romanticist tendencies, 
which had their share in the beginnings of the movement, 
have lai^ely faded away. The moral passion has increased. 
There has been no century comparable with the nineteenth 
in its zeal to behold each relation of man's life in the light 
of its ideal. It has aimed to perform every task, even the 
most prosaic, in a kind of consecration. One of its dominant 
traits has been its altruism. These facts are to be borne 
in mind when we are omshed, as indeed we sometimes must 
be under the weight of contrary considerations. We are 
oppressed with a sense that this same enlargement of oppor- 
tunity, the same unexampled mobility of life, which have 
encouraged the generous efforts of which we speak, have 
also made possible a monstrous self-assertiveness on the 
part of the individual and made actual crimes of classes 
against humanity and of races one against another so ruinous 
that we often feel that no other age has experienced the like. 
Both the good and the evil of our age are exhibited on a 
colossal scale. These things are true within our own nation. 
They are true as between the nations of Christendom. It 
woidd be strange if we did not find the same conflict of 
opposing tendencies in the contacts of Christendom with 
the non-Christian nations. 

Yeit here we come upon an interesting contrast. In the 
eotitres of Christendom the initiative in many of the aspects 
of humane and altruistic endeavour of which we speak, was 
outside of professedly religious cirdes. In the France of 
1789 the Roman Church was viewed as hardly less hostile 
to human liberty than the Bourbon state. In the anti-slavery 
movement the tardiness and lukewannness of the churches 
was scandalous. In the modem movement for social 
n^hteousness the same accusation is often made. On the 
otiier hand, in the efforts of Christendom on behalf of non- 
Chzistian races, efforts which have ended in philanthropy 
and reform and education on the largest scale, the initiative 
has been, as we have seen, not exactly with the ohuich, but 
with deeply lehgious men. It would hardly be too much 
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to say that these movements began with the most TeligiouB 
men of their time, at least, wi& those most conscious to 
themsdres of the meaning of religion. The movement 
which these men inaugoiat^ was at first suspidous of the 
efforts of the hnmanitaiians. Conversely, the reformers 
and agitators, those whose hearts were set on civil and social 
endeavour, were snspicioiis of the evangelistic endeavour. 
The missionary movement was at first almost purely a 
religious movement in the traditional sense of that word. 
It was a phase of religious revival Yet both movements 
have changed their character and enlarged their scope during 
the oentu:^. Humanitarian endeavours have found them- 
selves more and more in harmony with Christianity or, at all 
events, aroreciative of the necessity of a religious basis of 
ethics. They have contributed their share toward a new 
and nobler interpretation of the meaning of Christianity. 
Conversely, the missionary endeavour has come to find every 
effort for the amelioration of the lot of ma;i and for lus up- 
lifting in this world accessorv to its central purpose of 
aiding men to live the life whicn is by faith in God. 

We were saying that abroad, as well as at home, the 
philanthropic movement as such, and especially in the earlier 
part of the century, sought to maintain its distance from 
the religious propaganda. Equally, the religious endeavour 
often sought timidly or jealously to emphasise its independ* 
ence of the secular movement. Many a man who has given 
himself loyally to some form of service of his fellow men in 
India, China or Africa, can with difficulty bring himself to 
speak well of missions. It is equally true, however, that 
many a man who is coining himself in social service here 
at home bates the church, despises ministers and abuses 
Christianity, althou^ he is perhaps fain to say that it is he 
himself who, with others like him, is really foUowing Christ. 
On the other hand, many a man to whose deepest conscious- 
ness rdigion is all in all views with but scant sympathy a 
score of generous endeavours for his fellow-men. He feels 
sure that they win lead no-whither or will actually lead 
to failure unless they have their roots in religion. Religion 
is the only basis for the permanent uplifting of manland. 
He alleges that without the renewal of the inner life the gifts 
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of civilization aie bestowed in vain. He maintainB that 
our civilization never grew to that which it is without a 
moiale which has its roots in religion. He believes that 
it cannot maintain itself ezcepi from those roots. Still less 
can it be transferred to others without reference to the 
radical jmndples of its own life. Probably we could most 
of us say these same things, only we should like to make the 
definitions. We see clearly what the devout man means 
when he contends that religion is the one thing which is 
necessary. We regret that he should ever say tms in such 
a manner as to lead men to suppose that he esteems religion 
a thins by itself, or that all the rest of life is not fundamentally 
related to religion. If he does so believe he is a fanatic. If 
he does so believe he does his part to fostor a misconception 
of religion which does more harm to the cause than all of its 
enemies could ever do. On the other hand, it needs but 
Uttle reflection to perceive that the ametioration of the life 
and lot of men abroad or at home can never be reduced to 
a question of the accomplishment of this particular reform, 
of the success of that specific agitation or of the attainment 
of some concreto end which for its votaries has come to 
obscure all others. Bigotry here has the same consequence 
in blindness and fury which it has elsewhere. He must have 
had a limited experience who haa not learned that some of the 
most absurdly prejudiced of men are those who wrap them- 
selves about in tne garment of a complacent hberalism. 
The man for whom the whole of life has come to be absorbed 
in one social, economic or even ethical endeavour, who sees 
nothing in the world but that one element of progress, 
commits the same error with the reUgious fanatic, only the 
other way about. The one holds that the problem of life 
can be solved entirely by the alteration of outward conditions. 
The other contends that it can be solved completely from 
within. We need not seek to apportion blame for this futile 
contrariety of views. What is desirable is that we should 
recoenize and interpret it. 

We saw that this contrast existed in fullest vigour at the 
beginning of our period. Indeed in one way, we may say 
that the missionary movement had its <mgin in the rigour 
of this contrast. Yet at all times and in all places the various 
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&otoiB in ott movement have revealed their afSnity for one 
or the other of these views. Missionaries, not all, to be soie, 
but some, have gone to their fields resolute to sustain what 
they conscientiously held to be the exclusive spiritual view 
of ^eir work. Patrons of missions at home have sometimes 
applauded the missionaries in proportion to the narrowness 
of their view. Tet perforce they have all ended in being 
in their measure civilizers and fosterers of culture. They 
have had their part in shaping the outward destinies of men. 
They have done this work &r better when they have done it 
not unwillingly. They have thus seemed to make concession 
to the wisdom of plans which perhaps they decried. Even 
so, they have but happily demonstrated that which was, 
after idl, the real heart of their contention, namely, that 
dvilization and culture must have both their source and 
their issue in the inner life. Missionaries trained as clergy- 
men have often in strange lands laid the foimdations of 
education and of a new social order. They have wrought 
reforms, dvil and economic and social, where no one else was 
as yet making that endeavour. One has only to think of 
Cyrus Hamlin and Qeorge Washburn at Robert College, 
of Daniel Bliss at Beyrout, of Miss Patrick in the Constan- 
tinople College for Women, of Alexander DufE in India or of 
Verbeck in Japan. Men of this type have sometimes been 
the first to declare their own lack of technical training for 
the task which the exigencies of life thus thrust upon tnem. 
By no means all missionaries are now clei^;ymen. Boards 
send out many men and women of technical equipment for 
various occupatioDs. It is &r from being demonstrated that 
technical fitness is any substitute for the quality which those 

Sioneers possessed. Devotion will carry men farther than 
iplomas, although there is no reason why men should not 
have both. Great men, moreover, have done without special 
training that which small men never do with it. 

Conversely, the great soldiers and governors, the states- 
men, judges and physicians, the masters of trade and adminis- 
tration, have sometimes indeed been devout Christian men. 
One has only to think of the Lawrences, of Havelock and 
Gordon, of Sir John Bowring and Sir Robert Hart. Ofteu 
again they have not been professedly religious men. Some- 
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timeB this attitude upon their part had its oiigin in the 
futility and inadequacy of tiioee phaaes of lel^don with 
whioh tiiey had oome into unhappy contact. We cannot 
alwa}^ blame them for leaving that which they understood 
by religion on one aide. Tet they have followed their 
highest ideak. They have done in some obvious and 
necessary service of men a work of Qod, which they did Dot 
always call by that name. This has been the form which 
their religion took. We shall see the practical convergence 
upon one point of the endeavours of all sorts and conditions 
of men, even of some whose theoretical views have been very 
wide apart. We shall have occasion to bring into leview 
many aspects of the influence of the West upon the East 
in the course of the nineteenth centunr. There is haidly 
one of these to which men of either of tne t}rpes just named 
have not made heroic contribution. There is haixUy a great 
achievement in this whole area which is not an actual pn^uct 
of the joint endeavour of men to whom service was all the 
religion they had, and of men to whom all religion was one 
high service. Men awake, as it were, to find themselves 
at one in action with other men from whom they had 
supposed themselves divided by a gulf which no thinking 
could suffice to bridge. It is so as between various sects 
of Christendom. It is so as between political parties. It 
is so in the hour of one's country's need. Host of all is 
this true in the advancement of the Kingdom of Ood. We 
perceive that it is so. We lealize this as soon as we have a 
larger idea what the Kingdom of Qod really is. A wholeness 
of life is thus preserved which the complete ascendancy of 
either type of men or work would have destroyed. 

We may thus take an optimistic view of the result to 
which men of both classes have been unconsciously led. Tet, 
the language which we have used would be very far from 
describing the conscious relation in which the parties have 
often stood. Perhaps nothing could be more illuminating 
for our purpose than a brief review of the relations in which 
the Christian propagandists have esteemed themselves to 
stand to the culture and civilization, on the one hand, of the 
countries from which they came, and on the other hand, of the 
countries to which they went. It is easy to say that in the 
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iiiBue the parpoBee of the extremiste of either group have been 
ovexruled. We have already said that men of all ckuMes 
have worked together to an end which has proved to be 
lar^r than any of them had divined. The historv with 
which we are dealing has been however conditioned in an 
extraordinary way by the views which the actors consden- 
tionsly took of their task. In eminent measure the kind 
of work of which we speak is the work of men of conviction. 
Had they not been such men they would have given the 
usual prosaic grounds for remaining at home and spared 
themselves and others much friction. Their sincere con- 
victions are therefore extremely interesting. The movement 
which we describe is before all things a cosset of ideas. 

We saw that the seal for the propagation of the Cihristian 
faith received a new awakening in the Roman Church, 
particularly through the Society of Jesus, in the very period 
m which the early voyages were being made which resulted 
in the expansion of European empires. Ignatius Loyola 
had been no scholar. Yet he set himself in humility to 
learn that which he esteemed indispensable to the success 
of his scheme. He had been a courtier and man of the world. 
His society has never lacked men of the world among its 
great servants. It has been a society in the world in a sense 
in which the Benedictine was not an order in the world and 
the Franciscan although in the world was at all events not of 
it. Some of Loyola's coadjutors in the founding of the 
Society of Jesus were men of much learning. Francis 
Xavier was a saint, and he also has the marks of a man who 
knew the world and whom the world knew. The Sociely 
of Jesus fought with all of its impassioned fervour and with 
great ability for a conception of Christianity and of its 
relation to the world which was not congruous with the 
new movement in education and civilization which the times 
had brought forth. On the contrary, the Society of Jesus 
came into being to oppose those ideas which had borne fruit 
in the Renaissance and the Reformation. These ideas had 
profoundly influenced the Roman Church as well, as one 
may see in the career of Erasmus or of Paolo Sarpi. The 
Society of Jesus existed to oppose these tendencies within 
the church and to make reprisals in the lands of Protest- 
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autism where these tendencies had prevailed. It esteemed 
itself called of God to make a grand reprisal in the lands 
newly opened, where Christianity had never yet prevailed. 
It oame to reassert in all its intensity the mediaeval view 
of church and world. It stands to assert that view to-day. 
It triumphed in the third series of sessions of the CSouncil of 
Trent. It shaped that Council's statement of doctrine 
in answer to Protestantism. It defeated many reforms in 
discipline urged by eminent Catholics. It put the power 
of interpretation of those reforms which were ^(ranted in the 
hands of the Curia, where it remains to this day. Buch 
proof of its influence was given by a Society not then twenty- 
five years old. Its emphasis was upon absolute submission 
to authority in religion and upon the ascendency of church 
over state, indeed over all aspects of the life of men. The 
Society of Jesus was not the sole agent, but it was certainly 
one of the main agents of the Counter Reformation in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It did much to arrest the 
Protestant movement in certain lands. It sought to regain 
the control of the institutions of education. Vl^ere it could 
not do this it established new seminaries and colleges in 
opposition to those under secular control. It prevented 
the education of priests in these latter institutions and resisted 
the influence of these over the youth of families of rank. Pro- 
testantism itself had done only too much to establish the 
precedent that the ruling house in a given land determined 
the religion of that land. The Jesuits therefore sought to 
establish a hold over the aristocracy in the petty sovereignties 
as well as in the greater states. For the fulfilment of this 
purpose it became the traditional policy of the Society to 
cultivate relation with all the enlightening and refining 
elements of the life of the age. It bred up courtiers. At 
the same time it presents the curious anomaly that its 
consuming zeal was to set itself against the vital movement 
of the age. 

These observations are equally true of the zealous propa- 
ganda inaugurated by the Jesuits in the newly opened lands 
of the Orient. Loyola seems to have had such a propaganda 
in mind from the first. Xavier seems hardly ever to have 
had any other idea. He left all other work to his colleagues. 
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He cast himself witii his whole soul into this task. He 
proposed to gain moie souls for the chuioh than the church 
had lost through the Reformation. He would bring to 
races which the church had long neglected, or again to uiose 
which the church had never known, the salvation of which 
the church with its sacraments was the only medium. No 
one can question the pure religiousness of Xavier. As little 
can one doubt his absolutist and, at bottom, conscientiously 
intolerant view of religion. The attitude which the Jesuit 
missions assumed under his immediate successors towards 
Brahmanism in India, and the position taken almost at 
once by Ricd and Schaal and Verbiest at the court of China, 
revealed the same curious commingling of traits which were 
noted in the policy of the Society in European lands. The 
Jesuit fathers were often hi^y cultivated men. They seemed 
most gracious in concession to the cultivation of others. 
Tet at bottom the sincerest among them were the most 
inflexible of men. 

The church of the Counter Reformation, the Society of 
Jesus in its leading place, could never have accomplished 
that which it did accomplish in Europe without a relation 
to culture and civilization which only its most prejudiced 
opponents deny. That there was an inner contradiction 
in that relation we may please ourselves by asserting. After 
all however it was a real relation. It is open to us to hold 
infinitely sacred and significant for the future of the world 
the principles of rationalism and of individualism which 
lay at the root of the Reformation and of the old Humanism, 
as well as of the new. We cannot deny however that 
the Protestant movement was inwardly related to many 
tendencies of its age besides the merely reUgious ones. These 
other tendencies also were shaking to its foundation the 
traditional order of things. They threatened to submerge 
or eliminate altogether the reUgious issue. The Protestant 
movement had £fficulty in keeping itself from being com- 
promised in the Peasant War and with the pohti(»l and 
agrarian agitation which attended it. In some places it 
narrowly escaped the vag^es of the Anabaptists. Even 
the monstrosities at Miinster appeared to many to be within 
the logic of Protestant principles, if only that logic were 
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carried \ far eaough. The honor with which orthodox 
Protestante and Catholics alike have viewed the Anabaptists 
has given place in modem times to a more sympauietic 
understandmg of their contentions. It is admitted that 
they were perhaps before their time in standing for certain 
principles which the modem world has eagerly attempted 
to realize. There are not wanting those who now hold 
that the Protestant religious leaders, in the act of rejection 
of the Anabaptists, samfioed their own leadership of the 
reforming movement, as a whole, and made Protestantism 
a thing &r less broad and consequent than it otherwise 
would have been. The movement certainly denied its 
relationship to intellectual and poUtical, to social and 
economic tendencies, for which Erasmus and Hutten and 
Sickingen and the best of the Anabaptists each in his *own 
way stood. The exponents of many of these tendendes 
became fullv as hostile to Protestantism as they were to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Not a few of these contentions have 
since triumphed, but they have triumphed often in total 
alienation &om religion. The most advanced of the Ana- 
baptists claimed no more than some moderate poUtical 
and social reformers now demand. The views on Biblicd 
criticism which Luther at first affirmed and then denied 
are certainly now dominant in the Protestant diuroheB. 

The answer to these accusations is however not far to 
seek. After all, this is a practical world and not a worid of 
the logicians. Half a lo£^ is better than no bread. Here 
lay the reason why, as the movement advanced, a man of 
gifts and spirit like those of Zwingli exercised less influence 
than he had done at first and less influence than he should 
have done. In conflict for their very existence Protestants 
needed an outward authority which they could grasp, as it 
were, with their hands. The authority of the inner 
experience was for many too subtle. The vagaries whidi 
others justified by appealing to their alleged experience were 
too dfljigerous. Protestants found an external authority 
in an oracularly inspired scripture. Few perceived that 
they were now saying of their scripture exactly that which 
they blamed the Catholics for saying of the tradition of the 
ohiucL It is more easy for us now to see all that was 
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involved in the FtoteBtant contention than for the lef ormen 
tbemfielves. It jb quite poesible that had more been at- 
tempted leas would have been achieved. As it was, the 
Ptotestant movement arrayed against itself at fiist almcflt 
every conservative f oioe in the world. Presently it anayei 
against itself almost all the radical forces as well. Then, 
moved by its own overwhelming sense of the religions values 
involved, the Ptotestant cause itself became conservative. 
This is surely the real point. The reformers were anxious 
before all other thine? for religion. There was probably 
ground for their f ears that in the maze of all other contentions, 
if they became involved with these, the religious issue would 
be lost. At all events the arrest is most striking. There 
is a difierence between Luther and his successors. There 
is a difierenoe between the two periods of the life of Luther 
himself. Finally, idthough Luther was a man of genuine 
learning, he was eminently a man of the people. Protestant- 
ism as a religious revival had been originaUy a movement 
of the people. That was its glory and the reason of its 
success. It remained overwhelmingly a religion of the 
people. It was essentially democratic. It was characteristi- 
caQy a movement of fedi^. It had intellectual elements 
of incomparable value. Yet Luther himself habitually 
inveighed against certain aspects of the intellectual life 
and poured scorn upon many phases of culture and 
civilijsation. Protestantism paid the penalty. It sometimes 
separated itself from elements of hfe and culture which 
can only slowly and with great difficulty be made popukur. 
Bevivals of intense religious feeling in Protestantism have 
shown again and again this same phenomenon. At the 
height of its power in England Puritanism revealed this 
trait. Even before its breach with the Anglican Chur<ch, 
Methodism took the same attitude. Despite the learning 
of Spener and the rank of Zinsendorf , Pietism bears the 
same mark. 

There was a short time when Protestautism was in the 
full tide, one may say on the very crest of the wave, of the 
intellectual movement of its age. There came a l^e, all 
too soon, when this was no longer the case. It is easy to 
think of other reasons, yet the great reason was probably 
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the one above saggested. It was the increasing preponder- 
ance of the moral and retigiouB elements over all ouiers in the 
struggle. Some of the leading spirits were quite predestined 
to grow narrow as the conflict grew intense. The history 
of Jansenism in the Boman Catholic Church furnishes a 
most instructive parallel. The history of orthodoxy in 
New England as over against Unitarianism offers in some 
respects an analogy. This lapse gave to popular Protestant- 
ism something which it could firmly lay hold of. Futhermore 
it gave, for a long time, to the people who lay hold of things 
in this intense way, the upper hand in the Ftotestant world. 
It is not true that the men were too reUg^ous, although that 
has been mockingly said. They certainly lacked a breadth 
of view and sympathy with other elements in life which 
would have saved their intense religiousness from grave 
mistakes. Those of us who are disposed to take history as 
it is, are fain to say that in the long issue there is probably 
little to regret. It is possible that had the religious factor 
in the movement been less strong than it was the movement 
as religious movement might have failed. Religion is of 
more importance than all the other aspects of man's life 
combined. Still one often has the feeling that the reformers, 
having opened the door and looked through it, shut it again 
in haste and as if in fear to enter. Tms gave again and 
again the advantage to the Boman Church which seemed 
often the only home of broader, serener and more cultivated 
spirits, and which really was so much less in the line of the 
progress of the world. 

Chie who knows the history of the culture of Europe ih 
aware that there came a time when, in large areas of Europe, 
there was more room for the spirit of humanism in CathoUc 
countries than at the Protestant courts or with the Lutheran 
or evangelical clergy. One of the things which drew 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, away from the ^th for which 
Gustavus Adolphus died, was IJie superior culture which 
the Italian priests and French literary men brought with 
them to her court. It was so much more attractive to her 
than the type of learning represented by the staunch 
Lutheran ecclesiastics who had been her tutors and governors. 
Yet her abdication gave evidence that she herself was aware 
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ihat a Gatiioli queen of Sweden was unthinkable. James I 
of Eingland felt the same attraction toward the repre* 
sentatives, lay and clerical, of the &ith which would niftve 
been his inheritance from his unhappy mother and to which, 
at bottom, he was probably siwBjs inchned. He felt the 
same contrast between these and the dour Presbyterians 
of Scotland among whom his youth had fallen. He felt 
the same contrast with certain Puritans of England whom 
he faced in his mature years. This was true in spite of the 
fact that Puritanism had not yet gone by any means the 
lengths to which it did go in the latter years of the Protectorate 
or under Charles 11. Cromwell liin^^elf keenly felt the 
decline in the intelligence and breadth oi ^ater Puritanism, 
which was probably both the cause and the effect of the 
transformation of ike profound reUgiousness of Puritanism 
into an anxious and even odious reUgioeity. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we are not surinrised at the 
character of many of the missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus in their early contacts with India, Japan and China. 
Some of these missionaries were of noble families. Many of 
them were adepts in the mathematical and scientific learning 
of their time. Upon the minds of the Chinese who were 
especially sensitive to courtesy and full of reverence for 
learning these facts produced a deep impression. The 
missionaries were able to explain many phenomena of 
nature. They were ever ready to assume the duties and 
privileges of advisers to the state. They sought and obtained 
Uttle influence over the masses. There was a certain dis- 
tinction and aristocratic trait of their work. They really 
had access to the leaders in the lands to which they went. 
They manifested sympathy for the culture of those leaders 
and for the civilization and tradition of those lands. Astro- 
nomical instruments of extraordinary interest and beauty, 
dating from the early days of the Jesuit mission at Peking, 
stood on the wall of the imperial palace until removed after 
1900 to Potsdam. The Jesuits were willing to make large 
concessions to oriental views of things social and religious. 
They accommodated themselves to Brahman customs upon 
the Malabar coasts of India. These concessions became 
so famous, or as others thought so notorious, that they still 
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bear the name of the Mahibar customs. The Jesuits viewed 
with complacency the ancestor wozship in China, declaring 
it to be not wonhip, but a mere act of homage. They esteemed 
it a mere social custom, and as such not incompatible with the 
confession of duostianity. They thns met the same question 
which the Buddhists had met upon their entrance into Oiina 
and solved it in the same way. For this course the Jesuits 
were severely criticized within their own communion, es- 
pecially by the Dominicans. The retort of the Jesuits was 
ready, that the Dominicans were as a body far less cultivated 
than the Jesuits. They owed it to some extent to their 
narrow views and uncompromising methods that they were 
less successful in their work. The particular Jesuitical con- 
cession in question, that of the ancestor worship, was actually 
twice condemned by the Pope. The Chinese Emperor 
finally put Christianity under the ban. He ordered aQ 
missionaries to leave the coimtry. He also proclaimed that 
the ancestor worship was only a part of the patriarchal social 
order. Exactly as such however he asserted that no foreign 
propaganda could be allowed to interfere with it. Sur^y 
this is an intoresting example of the complex and ever varying 
relation of religion to culture and civilization. It is only 
one of a thousand. It does not admit of question that by 
countless accommodations and concessions the Jesuits have 
opened the way for their missions. Their instinctive attitude 
has been that of flexibility and changing methods in pursuit 
of an unchanging end. They have thus vastly enhanced 
their successes as registered in numbers. They heive created 
the impression that Christianity is not inimical to racial 
customs, that it views with sympathy many aspects of the 
ethnic &iths, that it is capable of amalgamation with the 
life of ancient communities. When we have described them 
in such phrases, these concessions appear as commendable 
traits of the Jesuits' work. The language is almost identical 
with that which we ourselves have used in urging the 
naturaUzation of Protestantism in eastern lands. The 
setting is however different. These concessions are un- 
deniably in marked contrast with that which is, after all, 
the inner contention of the Roman Cathohc missions always 
and everywhere, that Catholicism is the sole saving faith 
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of man* A oompaiable claim for ProtestantiBm or even for 
Ghristianity in any fixed ecclesiastical form few Protestants 
now make. 

Furthermore it is certain that these concessions have 
relation to the Roman Catholic view of the miraculoos 
efficacy of the sacraments. This view Xavier e^qnressed 
many times with a simplicity which leaves nothing to be 
desired. These concessions have connection moreover with 
another characteristic Catholic view. This is the opinion, 
namely, that it is within the church and not prior to entrance 
upon the church, that the development of the convert's 
life and conviction are to take place. There is room here 
for a perfectly sincere advocate to say that it makes but 
little cufference how much of a man's old religion you leave 
to him at the beginning, so only that you bring him into 
the church where in the end all needed changes will take 
place. To this the replv is evident. It is not always certain 
that once in the churcn these changes do take place. The 
Roman Catholic Church to this day adheres to a practice 
in its missions which admits the convert to the church almost 
as soon as his consent to this step can be gained. So great 
was the faith of Xavier in his church sacraments in this 
regard, that he cared little that the priests who baptised 
his converts often knew no languaj^ in which they could 
communicate with their hearers. We should however put 
the matter in its own best light. The Roman Catholic 
Church proclaims that it cares for the education of the 
convert in Christian knowledge and his training in the 
Christian character, within the church. It admits him as 
but an in&nt in the fiuth. It frankly sets the greater 
degree of maturity as a goal to be best approached by those 
who have been perhaps for years enrolled among the baptized 
members, if not actually among the communicants of the 
church. The Protestant emphasis, on the other hand, has 
generally been upon an initial experience of more or lees 

Konounoed conversion. The Protestant has hesitated to 
ptize and still more to receive to his other sacrament those 
who have not already made rather marked progress in the 
graces of the Christian character. He has feared lest immature 
Christians might thus bring reproach upon the church, 
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lest uncertain onee mig^t lapse, leat the dear distinction 
between the old life and the new might be obscured. He 
has feared that thus harm might be done to converts and 
ofience be given to watchful enemies. 

The Dominicans did not leave it to the Protestants to 
be the first to allege that the spread of Christianity upon the 
Jesuits' terms has alwa3rB left a large part of the notions of 
the convert unchanged and a large area of his conduct 
unaltered. It has been asserted, that where there is anything 
to be gained by conversion, it is no wonder that on such 
easy terms the propaganda for the gospel is popular. It is 
asserted that the church thus enters upon impossible com- 
promises, that upon these terms Christianity is anything 
and nothing. The zeal of Roman Catholic converts has 
had far too many witnesses that we should speak lightly of it. 
The heroic fidelity which was evinced, for example, by the 
community beseiged in the Cathedral in Peking in the summer 
of 1900, warns against injustice here. That event is less 
well known to the world than the dramatic resistance of 
the foreigners in the legation area. It was in itself however 
an even more remarkable episode. Nevertheless it remains 
that amonfflt those to whom Christianity in this form has 
been brou^t, religion has often remained an element in large 
degree separate from the rest of life. This effect of the 
teaching that salvation is conferred through the miracle of 
the sacrament and the mediation of the church is only too 
evident in the life even of European communities. It is no 
wonder that this consequence has been obvious in the Catholic 
propaganda, both Boman and Greek, in foreign lands. 
Such an idea accords only too well with the notion of religion 
which the children of other lands have always cherii^ed 
as to their respective feiths. They have been only too 
prone to conceive of religion as a part of the life of men 
complete in its dogmas and ritual, in its mjnsiteries and 
miracles, but without close relation to life as a whole in its 
social and ethical, its civil and personal demands. They 
have always thought of salvation as secured to a man if he 
observes certain rites, pays temple taxes, bums incense, 
and does other things of the sort. They are not surprised 
if the missionary's teaching seems to run to somewhat the 
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same effect. That teaching is liable to appear to ran to this 
effect even when the miflsionaiy may indignantly proclaim 
that it does not. His hearers held these views of religion 
in general before the missionary came. It is not difficult 
for them to continue to hold them. 

We are met therefore by a somewhat complex and be- 
wildering situation both at home and abroad. The type 
of propaganda for religion which most easily makes connection 
with a given culture and civilization is apparently not the 
type which exerts the profouadeet influence for the trans- 
formation of that civilization. A temporary opposition 
to these factors, a breach with these elements of life, may 
give to the faith its necessary standing to compel culture 
and civilization to see themselves in a new li^t and to 
force themselves to comply with new terms. The antithesis 
between primitive Christianity and the world of Hellenic 
learning and Roman life which surrounded it was at first of 
this sort. Christianity upon Paul's own lips glories that 
it is not the reUgion of the learned or the great. Too early 
and too easy alliimce leaves unchanged too much of the life 
of the men to whom the faith is brought. We find thus oft^i 
within an area of Christian propaganda elements which are 
only nominally Christian. They may be overlooked or 
misinterpreted when men are seeking evidence of great 
triumphs of the Christian faith in foreign lands, yet, more 
closely viewed, what is revealed is but a continuance or 
resurgence of the most primitive ideas of the nature religions 
or again, the bondage of the religions of the law, all under 
the names and signs of the religion of redemption. Pagans 
in Siberia who have given in their allegiance to the Holy 
Orthodox Church have often changed hardly anything 
but the words for their religious notions and propensities. 
One who has travelled in parts of the Balkan States knows 
well that peasants and even priests illustrate this same 
phenomenon. Who that knows Sicily or Calabria has not 
observed the same fact? We have already referred to 
Mexico and Brazil. Moravian missionaries conceded the 
same thing concerning the people on the fringes of their 
missions among the Eskimos. Indeed, one does not need 
to go to foreign lands to witness this phenomenon. One 
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in afanoit aD pstte of the w«U new oeond. 
WBo si fint ezHnoriiBnihr aoeenBfDl in lodia 
oad in Jnpm nnd Chinn. In the two kel nnmed bndB it met 
compeativdy only with aevete ieioun, os we hnve seen. 
The iofoign piiertn wen diivcu fioin both couniim. Hie 
netire dmieu wao poneeated. S^veiy eSoct wao mile to 
loot out the Ouiitiea movemoit. liie hostility eqwcielly 
of Jepen, not mesely to CSniBtienity bat to every weitem 
inftMDoe, dates from this penod of Japan's erperience of 
tike poMcal infhienoe to whidi the Jesuit nussioDS aqpiied, 
and of Japanese observation of that which CSiina sofisred 
at the hands of strangexs, tradeiB and othen from tiie West 
Nevertheless, tiiere weie probaUy few decades dnzing the 
whole period ontQ the modem opening of these oomitiies 
when there wete not Jesuit or other Soman pnests in both 
CSiina and Japan. They were tiiere in disguise and at nsk 
of death should they be disooveied. At least, each is the 
tradition of the Roman Church in Japan to-day. Bach 
adrenturoiis faithfolness on the part of the missionaries 
was the counterpart of the fortitude and patience of Japanese 
Christians themselves. Japanese martyrs were canoniaed 
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in the Boman Ghiuch before the end of the seventeenth 
oentojy. The work was, however, neoeesarily on the smalleet 
scale. The Jesuit missions in India declined visibly after 
the end of the sixteenth century. They were measurably 
suspended in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Their work came over into the period of toleration upon the 
part of the British East India Company a bare remnant 
of what had been once a great missionary activity. It has 
undergone revival, as have all the Boman missions, during 
the nineteenth century. This missionary revival was due 
no doubt to the same influences within the Boman Church 
which have operated powerfully among the Protestants. 
There were briUiant periods of Jesuit missionary endeavour 
in the valleys of the St. Lawrence and Mississipin and in the 
basin of Hudson's Bay. One meets to-day Cree Indians 
in the George's Biver country who speak French and in 
whose tribes there is no tradition of a time when they were 
not Christian. The French names on the banks of the 
Mississippi mark trading posts which were also frequently 
stations for the missions among the aborigines. The missions 
in New Mexico and Arizona and Southern California have 
been alluded to. There has been no period in the history 
of the Boman Church since the Befonnation when that 
church was without an impressive missionary activity. 
There are few lands whither its emissaries have not gone. 
Tet the end of the eighteenth century found the Boman 
misnons and the Boman Church itself in almost as great 
need of a revival of its missionary enthusiasm as was the 
Protestant worid in need of the inauguration of such a work. 
The achievement of the Boman missions has been more 
strictly ecclesiastical than that of the Protestant bodies. 
The Boman Church, and still more the Holy Orthodox 
Church in such a mission as, for example, that in Japan, 
has willed to have it so. Their work presents a soUd front 
far more than does that of the Protestants. The statistics 
of their work, besides being difSicult to secure, are upon 
such a different basis from those of Protestants that they 
can only with difficulty be compared. The Protestant 
mission work, as we have often said, has rayed out at all its 
edges into otiier areas of life than that simply of religious 
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eonviction and piactioe. It has joined hands mose «Maly 
with other leligiaaa agencies and institutioDS and again mm 
non*religioii8 aotivities. Piotestantisni in the missionaKy 
lands is often a spirit which spreads far and wide from 
the little bodies of converts which oonstitate the centnfia 
of that influence. Catholicism is a system and institution 
the boundaries of whose influence are usuallj diarply defined. 
It has admirable instrumentaUties for de£&ii^ with oertaia 
problems of tutelage which arise within its own area. It 
mspires a loyalty on the part of those who are committed 
to it which is worthy of all praise. Those who are not 
committed to it are left completely untouched, or else they 
are touched only on the outer side of life by the admir- 
able charities which the church often maantainfl. Despite 
heroic efforts of individuals and of groups- whidi could be 
named, it cannot be said that either the Roman or Greek 
churches are at this moment great factors in the advancement 
of liberal education or of civil and social reform, or of economic 
and industrial regeneration in the lands to which their 
missions have gone. The Soman CShuroh as a whole, and 
still more the Greek Church, finds difficult the adjustanent 
to certain of the greatest of modem intellectual and social 
movements even in western lands. They are on record and 
have an embarrassing history of opposition to these move- 
ments, even in European countries where, within a few years, 
E3at transformations of practically every aspect of life 
ve taken place. There are no more leanied missionaries 
an3rwhere than some whom the Roman Gathohc ranks in 
duna and Japan can show. There are, especially in tito 
monasteries in Syria, brel^uren who have made inccMuparable 
contribution to the various sciences to which they have 
addressed themselves. It is not true, as has sometimes 
been alleged, that the Roman Church has ^ored education 
as an integral element in its missionary work. Their achieve- 
ment in secondary education is conspicuous. Even in the 
hi^er education they have sometimes done notable things 
for their own members. Their influence however upon the 
development of general education has been slight. Even 
in the Ottoman Bm^re, where their institntionB were from 
the time of Abdul Aras the only ones favoured by tiie Porte, 
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there is a striking contrast between the influence of tikese 
Roman Catholic inetitutions and that of Robert Colle^ 
or of the college at Beirut, ivhich haTe never been greatly 
&voiired by the Porte, and that for reasons which can easily 
be surmised. These colleges, distinctly Christian institutions, 
witiiout carrying on a propaganda for Protestantism, hate 

fiven almost incalculable impulse to every aspect of life, 
ut most of all to the religious life of i^e medley of 
peoples who constitute the Tumsh Empire. Robe^ College 
nas influenced particularly the races of what xmA to be 
called Turkey in Europe, the provinces which have now 
gained complete independence of the Ottoman rule. The 
capitulations under which these institutions worked have 
now been withdrawn. It will be strange if the Bulgarians, 
for example, can be ungrateful to institutions to which 
they owe so much. The difference between Roman C&tiiolio 
and Protestant educational agencies which we are seeking 
to define is that between an institution and a spirit. It 
is tiie difference between an instrumentality which needs 
to be defined in order to be effective and that which is often 
most effective when it is least defined. 

Finallv, we must note the same contrast in another matter, 
that of the attitude of these emissaries of western Christendom 
to the ancient Christian churches long existing in the lands 
to which they went. In India the Jesuit missions made an 
end of the separate existence of the so-called Thomas 
Christians. The origin of these churches can indeed not 
be traced to the apostle Thomas. Tet even if they dated 
only from the time of the dispersion of the Nestorians, 
they might have commanded the reverent interest and 
sympathy of these newcomers in the field. In the Ottoman 
Empire in the modem period both Roman Catholic and 
P^rotestant missions have come in c(mtact with the Armenian 
and Oregorian churches and with other bodies representing 
the eastern tradition, survivors of a Christian ascendancy 
in these lands far older than tibe conquest of Islam. It is 
perhaps in recollection of the ancient schism that the Roman 
Churdn stands over against these bodies in sharp contrast. 
The exception to this statement is the Maronite CSiurch 
owns allegianee to the Roman See. Because of this 
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fxuMM^mafMi with tiMir €ODT«rts ir«>3i Uke 
ci^Qidbi^A look pbee. in bet. becui<)e tike mnv 
fkm0!nt m tlMe efamdieB fearal tbe hbcEil tf»tifTi» to 
vtiKb th^ pmenoe and th« toarhing and esuBptf of tke 
nuMWHiami f^re ne. This was a natoial naitiw Ib 
mfpre mei^it Teaci the icbtioo betaeni the litde ftme i Uiit 
iiMRdjM and the andeot Cathotic cfamctMa has agaia been 
t^fffd. Thai work of the qaickenin^ of the apim of tha oitho- 
dox chnrchea in Hyria aod Asia Minor may in the end tun 
oot to be not the kast which the PioleBtantB haiva done. 
It certainly ia a work which they have aoo^t with a whok 
heart to cUi. It wonki aeem aa ii theae &cta had haidiy 
been duly oonaidered in those qoaiteia bom whidi objection 
now and then aiiiea to the aitraaoe of ProteBtuit misBionB 
upon a tontory farmeily held or now held by GathohoB, 
aa, for ezMiple, in some portions of the Balkans, and again 
in certain lepona of Asia Minor and finaOy in Mejoco, Bnsil 
Mid PenL All depends upon the spint in whidi sodi wodc 
ia done. Few woold wish to foster the old antagonisni 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, wh^her Greek or 
Bonum. No real Protestant is able to retort in kind to 
those who, because he ia not a Gathohc, deny his Chrirtianity. 
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One who has lived however in Sofia, for example, through 
the stress of a winter of the Balkan Wars and seen the 
hunger of the people there for other things than bread 
could hardly feel that a name ought to blind him to a fact, 
or that a theory ought to hinder him from offering needed 
help both to priests and to the people committed to their 
care. When one sees how stagnant an anci^t Chrifltian 
movement may become, how hopelessly a Christian in- 
stitution may be boimd fast in its traditions, how circum- 
scribed in its antagonisms, it is deplorable that true men 
should find themselves censured as if guilty of an unbrotherly 
act when they merely seek to aid toward the one great end 
those whose present task for any reason obviously transcends 
their powers. 

The Protestant awakening to a consciousness of the 
duty of a world-wide propaganda came extremely late. It 
is hard to understand how it could have been so long delayed. 
The era of scholastic Protestantism was almost absolutely 
devoid of foreign missionary motive. The fact has been 
attributed to the working of the doctrine of election, of 
which both Lutherans and Calvinists made much. Tet 
the Roman Church also believed in the Augustinian doctrine, 
though with modifications, and some of the churches most 
prominent in missions in the modem era have believed in 
election, though here also with modifications. Again the 
fact has been explained by the struggle for their own exist- 
ence which the Reformation churches had to make. It 
seems natural to say that men who were fighting with William 
the Silent for the Dutch Republic or with Henry of Navarre 
in the Wars of Religion in France or with Qustavus Adolphus 
against the Hapsburgs, had no time or money for foreign 
missions. Yet in a way the Roman Church also was fighting for 
its existence. More than one himdred and fifty years passed 
over the Protestant commimions after the death of Francis 
Xavier before they produced in all their wide area, with their 
powerful national churches and with all of their genuine 
religious fervour, a figure which could for a moment be 
compared in respect of his missionary enthusiasm with 
Francis Xavier, or who seemed to harbour one of Xavier's 
far-reachiiig thoughts. The lack of even one such personality 
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goes f»i to eiplain the abseooe of miBBioiis, bat how an 
we to eijdaia the absence of die peiBonality T The laek 
of unity among Protestante, the emjAasie upon national 
eedesiaatical oiganizations and not ufoa an inteinational 
Chmtendom with aU of itB large implicatione, the prevalence 
of 8ectB with their fury one against another in their f onnative 
period and their utter provincialiEnn after they had been 
formed, these things all count for something. Yet there were 
strifes within the Boman Cathohc CShurch as well, notably 
the great conflicts between the Curia and the GaUican Church 
and that between Jansenism and the Jesuits. The Jansenists 
had many qualities in common with those evangelical and 
mjBlic9\ Prtytestants from among whom presently Protestant 
missions were to arise. Yet it was not the Jansenists but 
the Jesuits who fostered Catholic missions. There was in 
Pkx>testantism no central autiiority to stand behind the 
missionary movement as the papacy stood behind the orders 
in the Roman Church. There were no monastic bodies 
under marching orders. Parish ties and even &mily duties 
were perhaps hindrances among the Protestant clergy. 
The marriage of Protestant missionaries has been almost 
a settled policy of many of the modem missionary boards. 
The policy has advantages, yet even now it sometimes 
presents difficulties. It probably presented still greater 
difficulties in the incipiency of the missionary movement. 
The cehbacy of the Roman clergy, the sense of belonginff 
to a caste which had no personu ties and whose local and 
national allegiances were always to be subordinated to their 
universal duties, played its part. Yet when all is said, tiiese 
advantages of the Roman CSiurch, in so &r as they are such, 
have not served to enable that church to maintain its ascen- 
dency in missionary work in the nineteenth century. These 
disadvantages of the Protestants, in so far as they were sudii, 
have been overcome in that same century. The hindrances 
vanished, the difficulties were set at nau^t and even turned 
into enhancements of power, when at last the inspiration 
came. All that we have said appears indeed in a measure 
to extenuate but by no means to explain the delay in the 
coming to the Protestants of that inspiration. 
Wh^ the missionary impulse among Pzoteitants did 
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at lart aaive it muifeBted itself exaotly among I^UMe pietists 
in Oermany and those nonoonfonnistB and evangelicab in 
iRttgUiMl ^iio were not in fall sympathy witii the authorities 
eiven of those divisions of IiK>testantism to whidi they 
belonged. The missionaiy enthnsiasts were at first a 
divisive eleraent within eaoh of those divisions. Franoke 
and his Hatte oompeeis orieved and prayed over the laok 
of missicmaiy spirit in we Lutheran CShuroh, from which 
Qerman pietism never formally separated itself. The 
missionary enthusiasm of the Moiavians was esteemed to be 
only one more of their many eooentridties. Those Baptists 
and Independents who inaugurated the first voluntary 
societies in Great Britain were uncertain of the favour of a 
large part of their lay constituency and certain of the dis- 
favour of many of their derieal assodates. Those members 
of the Church of England who were at first cau^t by the 
new inspiration belonged to that portion of the church which 
had carried forward the puritan tradition and were later 
afEeeted in some measure by the spirit of Wesley's revival. 
It was the evangelicals who were interested in missions. 
The authoritiee of the Church of England were at the first 
unfriendly to the movement, tiie general sentiment within 
that dimroh indifferent if not hostile. In fine, the Protestant 
missionary awakening did not have in its incipiency the 
support even oi such authorities as the Protestant churches 
aocnowiedged. The &ct that the Society for tiie Propagation 
of the Gosml in Boreign Parts, whose head was the Archbishop 
of Oenterbury, kad existed for a hundred years, scarcely 
alters the vsJidity of the statement we have made. The 
Ghnrch Missionary Society came into being exactly because 
the Society for the Propagation was not prepariad to do 
teeign missionary work in the sense in which the zeidots of 
the new movement understood that work. The bad relations 
which existed between missions, even tiiose of the Church 
IGssionary Societf, and tiie Bishops in India down to the 
time of Heber ace well known. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions more nearly made appeal 
to the whole of an orthodox constituency, because that 
constitneney was abeady separating itself upon other issues 
from the rationkliring and liberalizing tendency of the 
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timeB. That Board lepiesented, pmnaiily among the 
Pmitan ehniches in New England, and then also among 
PiesbjrteiianB and the Reformed Dutch, the awakening whidh 
we deecribe. Tet it also cairied with it only a part of either 
clei^ or laity. The opposition to missions became a 
tradition with those liberal dmrches which later leceived 
the name Unitarian. The missionary interest, in New 
England at all events, was at first largely fostered among 
those who in the general conflict with liberal tendencies had 
lost many of the most influential of the churches and their 
connection for a long time with the most ancient of the 
universities. In all the countries named the couise generally 
adopted was the organization of voluntary societies for the 
furtherance of the missionary interest which tliose who were 
prepared to sustain these societies held dear. Nor does 
the &ct that these chartered societies have iome of them 
now disappeared and all of them have been gradually drawn 
into closer relations with one and another of the churches, 
as these came presently to be moved by tiie missionary 
enthusiasm, impair the general truth we have alleged. 

Moreover, not merely did the Protest&nt missionary 
movement as a whole, when it arose, lack unity and represent 
no authority. There is still another thing to say concerning 
it. It sometimes urgently disclaimed relation to the culture 
and to many aspects of the civilization of the time. There 
were conspicuous exceptions to this remark. On the whole 
however it is true to say that the movement arose among 
zealots of a passionate self-sacrifice and unreserved self- 
consecration to a single spiritual aim. la the Moravians 
survived not a few of Qie contentions of the old Anabaptists. 
They looked for a Kingdom of Qod which had very little 
likeness to any organized society of men. They went their 
way with the peace of God upon them through a world which 
was to them a desert. Or, to put it differently, the strange 
lands to which they went were for them lot more a desert 
than were the luxurious and vicious European cities from 
which they came. Many of them were of but scant education, 
of deliberate poverty and of confimied disapproval of any 
form of worldly power or influence. They set small store 
by much that men pursued under the name of happiness. 
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Thm liappinees was of another sort. Their aim was to 
teach the miserable in pagan lands to seek and find that same 
happiness in God whi<m m&y themselves had found. They 
preached the gospel of the Uberation of the soul, just as Paul 
had preached it to slaves and those upon whom the pressure 
of an evil world was such that for the time being there was 
no hope of any other liberation. They were often the avowed 
enemies of what men call a rich, full life. Zinzendorf was in 
a small way a nobleman. He inherited traditions which 
ezjdain some of his eccentricities. It touches one's sense of 
humour to see that even in the group of his own followers 
there was just a little glamour about him because of this 
inheritance. He oscillates between being a little pope and 
the lowliest brother of the lowliest. Yet both he and they 
were of too large soul to be much moved by worldly things. 
Not in vain were they called the Vnita% Fratrum. There 
were none of the world's great among them. They had 
but little money. Their semi-communistic constitution 
was intended to diminish the injurious effect even of that 
money which they had. They thought it nothing strange 
to work with their own hands on the sugar plantations or in 
the indigo factories that they might preadi the gospel in 
their leisure time and incidentally draw near to the people 
to whom they preached. They possessed the curious com- 
bination of that utter unworldliness which the children 
of tiie poor sometimes show, and equally the power to organize 
the resources of the world which a man sprung from the people 
oftoi reveals. They were by no means all unlettered men, 
though some of them were actually that. They were all 
however prepared to speak with contempt of the learning 
of the world as compared with the wisdom which makes 
men wise unto salvation. Some of us who hear these words 
are perhaps not so far removed from Scotch CSalviniam or ' 
New England revivalism as not to recognize with a certain 
tenderness, not necessarily unmixed wiui humour, all these 
traits as those of our own immediate forebears. They were 
consumed with zeal for the missionary work. They were 
more than willing that we ^ould be consumed. The ranks 
of these missionaries were often recruited from the very 
plainest of the people. No disparagement is here implied. 
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They adorned the religion of one who waa himaelf a caipentar. 
IbfBse was now and then among them a man like C^iey, with 



a geninB for leaminff. Yet even Carey had been a oobUer. 
There were men like Henry Martyn, of the beat blood of 
England. There were many in the first generation of New 
England miaaionariee who were fully the compeeia of any 
miniatera at home, and thoae were the days when in New 
England the miniatry waa the great career. There haa 
alwaya been a aucoeeaion of men eminently fit to lead. Tet 
these ia no doubt of the general truth of the atatement aboire 
made. The movement had ita broad baae in a j^opukc 
appeal It had the aealotry without whioh ita begmninga 
would not have been made. It came from the atriatum of 
the rigoristic and unworldly view. If the movement had 
been faahionable its votariea would have thought there waa 
something amiaa. They did not go out to dviUae. They 
went out to convert, to win aouls, to open the Kingdom 
oi Heaven to all believers. For many and varied reaaona 
the Proteatant movement in the revival of miaatima lacked 
at ita inception that ariatocratic and authoritative trait 
and again that characteristic relation to general cultuie 
and civilization whidi the Jeauit movem^at showed. The 
movement had in its beginningB all the weaknesses aa well 
as all the elementa of atrength which belong to that which 
it really waa, a democratic movement. It boked the plan 
and drcumapection which an official propaganda would 
have had. it has been charaoterised by waste. There has 
heea competition of ita constituent elements one with aa<^her. 
There waa, a generation later, rampant denominationaliam 
and aeotarian strife, particularly imfortunate in the turn 
oi the 80-called heathen. There is even now a atate of things 
acmewhat bewildering for the converta aa thev come in 
contact with thia problem. At the beginning of the century, 
aa we aaid, voluntary aodetiea had tended to unite all thoae 
who cared for misaions without reapeot to their denomina- 
tiona. Then came a time when the churchea, aa such, grew 
atfdiamed of their lack of intereat in misaiona. They mmi 
upon these organizations or established others to woric 
ahmflBide of them and emphaaise ecclesiastical ends. Finally, 
by tiba end of the centiuy Christendom had gro?m deeply 
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mthiinwi of this state of tlungB and is now seeking oonuty 
and unify again in its endeavoiir. It is mote sucoessful in 
finding bases of agreement between denominations in the 
foieign fields tban in the home lands. Yet when all is said, 
the movement had a great spontaneous qualit7 whi<di was 
destined to oairy it &i. It diew rnalots to its banners. It 
has always held men of that type for its task. Both at the 
beginning however, in the glory of its firet inspiration and 
again, in the more reeent years of broader and more reasoned 
outlook, it has won and held men of a very different type. 
It has won and held those who with no less seal, have had also 
insiffht and foresight, resourcefulness and statesmanship. 
In uie end the creative statesmanship of this free movement 
has far surpassed that of those churches whose organisations 
and authority gave them an initial advantage. 

We should hardly exaggerate if we said that the 
inaugurators of the Protestant movement all had something 
of the rigorist trait. Many of them had positively an ascetic 
character. They esteemed that they 1^ their. homes and 
identified themselves with peoples who then seemed in- 
definitely more remote than they now do, for a far hi|^er 
task than that of the spread of comfort or even of learning. 
Almost as of instinct they approached fi^t the poor, the 
neglected and oppressed. Indeoi they were often permitted 
to reach only the outcast. They were the farthest possible 
removed from telling their little handful of hearem tnat tiie 
redemption of Ood i^ch they came to prodaim would begin, 
or even tiiat it would end, in conferring upon those auditors 
mudi needed gifts of civilization. On porindple they with- 
held themselves from agitation a^iinst existing conditions 
or from identification with endeavours after roform, evm 
acknowledgedly needed reforms. It is perhaps open to us 
to say that they were too indifferent to such endeavours. 
We are concerned here only with bringing out a most interest- 
ing contrast, a contrast both with their compeers in the 
earlier GathoUc missions and with their own suooessors 
among later Protestants. These early missionaries soudbt 
simply to change the mind and heart of individuals. We 
may say that they sou^t that end too simply. They thou^ 
aU too little of the relation of the outward to the inner hie. 
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In tluis ifloktiiig the indrvidiul soul they thought too little 
of the life of men in their mawwiB. Yet certainly this also is 
tnie, that when a movement beoomes a miniatiy merely 
to the onter life or merdy to nMu in the mais it has lost 
its characteristic trait as a mi8Bi<m. Those fist missionaries 
were as for as possible from fostering or even condoning those 
mass movements to Christianity whidi the Roman Chnrch 
has always franldy welcomed and wfaidi in more recent 
years have cansed both gratification and consternation to 
Protestants as well. They sought primarily nothing in the 
enter life of the men and races to whom they went. They 
perceived tiie snare and temptation which edncation and com- 
plex relations sometimes constitute for the believer, even here 
at home. In fine, they represented tiie view of Cihristianity 
here at home which was, of all, least likely to take upon 
itself the whole vast task of the permeation of other civiliza- 
tions abroad. To this day there are occasional protests 
against the use of misnonary funds for other purposes than 
those of pure evangeUzatioiL To this day some supporters 
of missions have doubts about the relation of their work 
to larg^ plans for education, for example, or to medical work 
and sanitation, or to industrial work and reform. These 
supporters are perhaps mollified if it can be shown that idief 
does sometimes lead to conversions. They find a kind of 
reassurance if it is made to appear that hospital work may 
lead to conversions. Tet even those of us who are fuUy 
prepared to say that hospital work has a place in its own 
right are no whit more in doubt than are those others, as 
to the specific thing which a mission as such has to contribute 
to the work of the world. We have no more doubt about 
that than we have as to the spedfic function of the diurch 
in Europe and America, a function from which the church 
just now runs considerable risk of being turned aside by the 
sodal enthusiasms of the day. Yet despite all this, which 
we have tried to state clearly as to their original projection 
and their identical spirit, Ptotestant missions do present 
to us the miracle, that they have contributed enormously 
to enliditenment and to every aspect of civilization. It 
would be invidious to make comparisons, either with the 
work of other churches, or again with the work of those who 
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have been altogether hostile to missionB. Yet certainly 
these missions, the spirit of whose beginningg we have 
endeavoured to depict, have wrought in the long run for the 
largest cultivation and the most varied and substantial 
reUef of the races among whom they have worked. With 
painfully small means they have yet established large 
institutions for the furtherance of almost every form of 
human good. The civilization with which, after all, the 
missionaries were identified more closely than perhaps 
they knew, has been appropriated by masses of people m 
every nation and has had marvellous eSect. Precisely 
through its appeal to the individual, through its insistence 
upon the transformation in character of the individual, 
the Protestant propaganda has stimulated and ordered the 
life of the incipient Christian communities. It has made 
those incipient religious communities the centres of influence 
for every phase of the life of their lands. It has challenged 
absolute allegiance. It has demanded sacrifice of those who 
would enter these communities. It has exacted sacrifice 
of those who would remain in them. It has reaped the 
reward of those who ask large things. It has won the loyalty 
of those who, possessed by the Christian spirit, are impelled 
to give large things. Furthermore, and notwithstancBng a 
certoin intensity and self-consciousness in the movement 
which is thus impUed, it has associated itself freely with 
other agencies, both ecclesiastical and secular. It has 
co-operated with the state, for a long time in India and more 
recently in China, in education and in every form of general 
philanthropy, yet without laying itself open to the charge of 
utilizing sudi opportunities for its own aggrandizement. It 
has committed errors, as in China in seeking a measure of 
foreign protection under the treaties for its own converts. 
It has never sought however to obtain for its churches a quan 
political significance. With the Protestant propaganda in 
mission lands, as we have said, has lain the initiative of 
I certain attempts at org(uiic combination for religious work 
and toward elimination of sectarian differences, which have 
thus far been more successful than any parallel efforts in the 
home lands. 
These complex and contradictory traits have a common 
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Bonroe and a simple explanation. They indicate the way 
in which, on the whole, the Protestant piopa^mda has 
apprehended the essence of Christianity. They indicate 
the serionsness with which this propag^da has insisted 
upon that which it r^aided as essentia!. They indicate 
a&o a steadily growing sentiment whidi would disre^»d 
that which is not essential. Seeking to be just and to speak 
as nearly as we may without bias, the Protestant propaganda 
has, in the persons of by far the largest number of its represen- 
tatives and until rather recent years, held to a literalist view 
of the nature and authority of scripture. It has over- 
emphasized its dogma, without realizing how historically 
limited have been many of the statements of dogma whidb 
it emphasiised. It has rightly insisted upon an inner and 
individual experience of conversion. It has however too 
often judged that experience by standards familiar in the 
revivals of the West. It has insisted upon the outward and 
visible consequences of conversion in the moral life of men 
and women. It has developed in the changed lives and 
conduct of individuals the only force which avails for the 
important changes necessary in the life of society and of 
institutions. It has cared little, on the whole, for thing? 
ecclesiastical. It has been sectarian, but more often throu^ 
lack of insist and horizon. As it has gained horizon it 
has lost its sectarian trait. Protestants have no theory 
which compels them to be sectarian. Or rather, those 
who do profess a theory of church and sacraments whidi 
compels them to be narrow and sectarian, are for the most 
part, on their own assertion, not Protestants. Given such 
a view of the essence of Christianity, the characteristic 
and uncompromising elements in the Ftotestant missionary 
endeavour are accounted for and, no lees, its flexibihty 
and power of adaption are explained. The unvarying 
demand of an inner experience of conversion, the reformation 
in morals on the part of those who claim to have been 
converted, have retched the growth of the Christian com- 
munities at the beginning but have made that growth sound 
and permanent in the end. This uncompromising quality is 
the very thing which has made clear to alien races what 
Christianity really means and wherein its diffierence from 
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oiher leligions oonaistB. That this rigidity has been some- 
times exaggerated few deny. A conventionalisinff of tbe 
type of oonvaraion, an overestimate of the emotional element 
in oonveision, witii the fiulnie pioperly to follow up new 
oonvert^^these have been the usual weaknesses of revivaUsm 
in the home lands. They are even more injurious in foreign 
lands. Upon these points the CathoUc missions are often 
wiser than out own. They have accumulated an experience 
by which we should do well to profit. That sectarianism 
has played a part we do without reserve confess. It has 
been only too easy for convinced churchmen and denomina- 
tionahsts to endeavour to make Africans as sectarian as 
themselves. Even a sense of humour might sometimes 
ha^e saved tiiem from this mistake. These are foibles which 
have lain aU too near. They are, however, hapi»ly to some 
extent ancient foibles. Sectarian animosities tfre dkiefly 
thin^i of the past. Men are ashamed of them. They 
obviously defeat the purpose of the work. The approach of 
Ptotestantism to umty n, if we mistake not, far nearer in 
some missionary fields than in the home lands. The dis- 
eusBion occaaoned by an episcopal letter of a sort recently 
put forth in an African mission gives one for a moment 
the contrary impression. It is possible however to interpret 
even the bishop's letter as evidence that the movement 
toward unity is fax advanced. The ecdesiastic felt the 
imminent danger of unity on terms other than hisown. 

One cannot indeed teach and exemjdify 
otherwise than as he himself sees it. As one ffrows mature 
in the endeavour he has lees urgency that otners diall see 
the truth precisely in the same way. Apparently nothing 
has been more impressive to the thou^tful in foreign lands 
than the &ct that, alone with the proper indifference to 
indifferent matters, there has been this insistence upon that 
which the missionary esteemed to be the essence of the 
matter. Nothing could be more imposing than was, for 
example, the patience of Morrison at Canton, who could wait 
seven years for one convert and fourteen years for two, rather 
than accept one whose whole inner life did not seem to him 
to have been touched and renewed. This is not the sMie 
impressiveness which is afforded by the thousands spoken 
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of in the early letteiB of Xavier, or by the maas moveooentB 
even in some Proteatant misaiona in the laat few yeaza. 
It ia a different point of view. It haa been the characteriatic 
Proteatant point of view, with indeed such lapaes aa every 
hiunan movement shows. It is tme that some Protestants 
have thought of the miracle of conversion much as Catholics 
think of the miracle of the sacrament in baptism. The 
work must be estimated by its fruits. It is clear however 
that on the basis of an inner experience of the reality which 
Christianity is, concessions can be made. Bv their fruita 
in character and reUgious consciousness such concessions 
must be judged. On the basis of that inner experience the 
naturalisation of Christianity under the forms of culture 
and civilization of the races to which it is brought mAy 
proceed. On that basis such a naturalization is a vitiil 
process. It is not an accommodation. It is not a com- 
promise. It is not an overlaying of ancient elements, 
unchanged, by new ones which have no relation to them. 
It is not an admixture produced by heat and pressure. It 
is not the result of a theory. It is the product of a life. 
It is a true process of assimilation. Christiani^ is grafted 
upon the ancient national and racial life. Tike national 
life is grafted into the ancient trunk of Christianity, which 
then brings forth fruit after its kind. Its seed is in itself. 
It is the taking up of the secret of a new life into the hearts 
of men. It is the expression and forth-putting of that life 
after the men's own distinctive fashion. 

This last is perhaps the decisive point. The Jesuit 
aocommoc ..tions were made by the missionaries. The steps 
toward naturalization of Christianity of which we speak are 
to be made by the converts. The wisest and most permanent 
of them will probably be made by the converts of the second 
or third generation. It is the Chinese people themselves 
who will know as by instinct, so only that they be really 
Christian, what aspect Chinese Christendom ^nll present. 
Only in partial way can the foreigner know that for them. 
The Japanese have taught us that ksson and enforce it every 
day. Nothing is more touching than the absolute allegiance, 
even at slightest points, of the new converts among gentle 
peoples to the missionary Christianity which they have 
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been taught. Nothing could be more ominous than ite per- 
petuation. No one can etudy the miasionary methoda of 
St Paul without seeing that this grand trust in the vitality 
of the gospel was the principle which animated him and 
sustained mm through all the £fficulties and disappointments 
of his work. He was eager that the rules and precedents 
of Judaism, all those dogmas and rites of worship and detailed 
injunctions for men's conduct under which he had sufieied, 
should not be imposed upon his converts. He himself 
had been at one time a zealot for those practices. He had 
now been set free. He wished others to be free likewise. 
At this distance many of us feel that not a few of the doctrines 
*' hard to be understood/' as Peter alleged, which are set 
forth in Paul's letters, are quite as remote from the essence 
of CShristianity and quite as unnecessary in its propaganda 
as were the pharisaic injunctions of his earlier time. At 
bottom, however, and in spite of the way in which these new 
ideas had taken tiie place with him of the old pharisaic rules, 
he seems to have realized that the gentile churches must 
be free to make their own interpretations and to find their 
own applications of the gospel. We said that he trusted 
the vitality of the gospel. He trusted also the vitality 
of the Corinthians and Galatians. He left them free. In 
evidencing the spirit of the gospel of Jesus before their 
eyes he had done that for them which they could never 
have done for themselves. Having done that, he was wise 
enough to believe that there was that which they must do 
for themselves. Beyond question premature assertions of 
liberty work havoc in the indigenous churches. Unwise 
concessions bring imnecessary disappointments to the 
workers. But the like is true even of tne bringing up of one's 
children. The consummation which Paul attamed in the 
earliest Christian missions and which we hope for in the 
latest, is one to which no foreigner has ever done more than 
point the way. It is a consummation to which, on the other 
hand, no native Christian ever altogether misses the way, 
so only that he had the secret of faith within him. It is a 
consummation as to which the missionary movement. Catholic 
and Protestant, conservative and liberal, will have to say 
some day that which John the Baptist said, as he pointed 
I 
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to ihe ItMaieif ** He mnrt increaae, and I mnrt 

WHli our te&adties and tumditieB we bat portpone diat daj. 

We liA^e aoodit tlniB &r in tliis lectiue to set ioctli in 

eontaflt tibe icwians of the nuBHionazy moTemoit, botli 

Ottdiolic and ProioBfeant, to cuhoie and firiHatiftn, boUi 

in Bnrope and alao in the lands to idiidi European emiflBazieB 

w€ot. lliefe IB, however, anodier contrast more fnnda- 

mental and sobtle. It is tiiat in which tfaeee two histone 

partieB of GhnBtendom stood together over against that 

whidi they wonld no doabt have r^arded as a common foe. 

It is the contrast between the religions movement as a whole 

and the liberal and secular movements whidi were often 

oppoBed to religion and still more often indifferent to it. 

lliere had been revivals of religion in KnglAnH^ in Germany 

and in America at intervab during the cojg^teenth century. 

The missionaiy movement was one of the issues of these 

revivals. The revivals themselves represented a reaction 

in that which prondly called itself "the age of reason." 

Iliey reflected me oonstemation with which men witnessed 

the breaking down of all authority, human or divine. They 

represented the awe with which some still looked upon a 

nature from which the rising sdences seemed to be banishing 

everything except the tangible and the obvious. They 

represented the mdignation with which men thou^t of the 

draiial of soul, of the significance of morality and of the hope 

of immortality. They represented the indefeasible certitnae 

of inner facts and values, concerning which some at least 

were only the more solidtous when they discoTered that 

they could not prove even the existence of these values in 

the manner in wnich they had supposed that proofs lay ready 

on every hand. Rationalism had belittled revealed religion, 

not unnaturally as it seems to us, when we consider the kind 

of proofis for things transcendent which had been commonly 

adduced. The religious reaction underrated the blessingB 

which rationalism had bestowed. It failed often to realire 

how salutary the overthrow of authority had been, at least 

of the kind of authority upon which the privileged had relied. 

It had no forecast of the benefits which the sdences would 

confer after faith had fotmd its adjustment to those sciences. 

Conversely, those who boasted of reason and freedom had 
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frequently but the vaguest idea of the leal nature of rehgion 
or of its simifieanoe in the life of men. It is difficult f oi us 
now to zeaUze how sharp this antagonism was. 

Not alone in Oreat Britain but also in the other two 
countries named, the majority of religious minded men came 
over the threshold of the nineteenth century hostile to 
rationalism, suspicious of the new humanism, averse to a 
meaffre and utilitarian moraUty, having an instinctive fear 
of l£at which called itself natural religion. They felt for 
their full force the ancient antitheses of the divine and 
human, of nature and the supernatural, of nature and grace, 
of this world and the next. We nowadays say that these 
contrasts were then too sharply drawn. We see clearly 
that we have not here to do with mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions. The men of whom we speak took no such balanced 
view. In the great conflict of two theories of the world, 
as these then presented themselves, they knew where to 
choose. They chose the view which meant most to them. 
They chose religion, QoA and immortality, the categorical 
imperative of duty, a positive revelation of God's wiU, the 
possibility of miraculous intervention in nature, the miracle 
of the influence of the spirit of grace upon the heart of man. 
They believed in sin, atonement and redemption, in salvation 
now and heieafter. BeUeving these things, they were 
content to put many other tmngs aside. They esteemed 
that they could do tiieir fellows no greater service than to 
induce them to put indifferent things aside. It is interesting 
to note l^t their opponents characteristically accepted 
the same general intellectual dilemmas. These resisted 
the principle of authority in the forms which it had assumed 
in both Roman and Protestant communions. They resisted 
it just as they had long since learned to resist the assumption 
of the divine authority of the state. They resented the 
attitude which religious men in general had taken towards 
the rising sciences, the revolution in philosophy and the 
whole new order of the world. They esteemed that the 
religious flouted reason and chose to remain timid or even 
dishonest adherents of superstition. The sense of sin and 
the unhappiness which went with it were delusions. Men 
who pondered too much upon these things and upon a 
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perfectly aibitrafy proTision for salvation had often been 
led to insanity. If redemption was a fact so arbitajy 
and so completely outside of the moral life of men as had 
been alleged, redemption was immoral The view of this 
life as bat a preparation for death was horrible. The 
corrent beliefe in heaven and hell were childish. By the 
influence of all these vain notions men had been too long 
withheld from grapfJing with the real problems of men's 
life in this world. We bive heie sharply drawn the familiaT 
contrast. As the eiditeenth century drew to its close 
numbers of men and women, high and low, throu^out 
Christendom, were utterly irreligioas. Larger numbers 
still were classed as irreligious, and perhaps described them- 
selves as such, whom we should not characteriEe in that way. 
Large numbers followed their indefeasible refigious instinct 
yet accepted the injurious assumption that this could be 
only throu^ antagonism to all science, philosophy and art. 
Few were able to remain deeply religious and yet to go on 
in the great intellectual and social and economic movement 
of the world, confident that after strode and upheaval 
adjustments would be found. Some dia keep the serene 
assurance that the new age would again be blessed by devoted 
Christian feith, which feith had however in the meantime 
found for itself forms congruous with the other elements 
of the life of a new time. We have tived to see that prophetic 
confidence in large measure realized. Relations are now 
so much better that we can hardly believe that they were 
once so bad. The development of a mind like that of 
Schleiermacher is an epitome of this whole contrast. The 
intellectual history of the youth of Horace Bushnell has 
something of the same interest. 

Meantime, some curious reflections suf^est themselveB 
thus at the very beginning of our movement. It is an 
enigma which can hi^y be too deeply pondered that a 
theology in whose extreme form the view of man was 
atrocious, whose estimate of the probability of salvation for 
any given man was akin to fatalism, in whose loffio men might 
have assumed the futility of any appeal to tneir fellows — 
this theology presents to us nevertheless the paradox, that 
its adherents have often been animated by a profound sense 
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of responsibility for the welfare of the souls of their fellows 
and an eagerness to nndergo any hardships whatsoever 
in order to minister to that welfare. This remark was 
certainly true of the pietism of the Moravians. It was 
certainly true of the teaching of Whitfield in England and 
of the revivals of Edwards and his successors in America. 
With modifications it was true of the revivalism of Finney. 
It had application even to the work of Moody which for a 
generation moved both the old world and the new. It has 
certainly been true of the work of William and Catharine 
Booth in the Salvation Army. Under this type of teadiing 
and under the mitigations of it which even now find adherents, 
the sense of brooding solicitude on behalf of the souls of 
others has led men forth to labours and sacrifices literally 
without hmit. Be the faults and fadlingg of this movement 
what they may, the criticism of these wovld have more weight 
if it came from those who had anything to offer as a sub* 
stitute or showed any large appreciation of the problem 
to which the efforts were addressed. On the other himd, 
a theology whose main tenet has been its grand assertion 
of respect for man, of confidence in man, of hope for man, 
of rehance upon the will and work of man, has shown almost 
immeasurably less of the loving instinct of responsibility, 
especially on behalf of the remote, the ahenated and sub- 
merged. It has shown less of that outgoing care for souls 
which quickens men to supreme ^venture and puts them 
upon heroism and self-sacrifice. This remark is true of 
whole circles of undeniably religious men who, moved by the 
Uberalism of the early years of the nineteenth century, were 
yet opposed to missions. Many of the objections to missions 
which were called out by certain phases of the pietist and 
evangehcal propaganda, and which often represented the 
greater breadth and insight of the opponents of missions, 
have been historically justified. The very line of these 
objections has in some cases now been taken in the pohcy 
of missionary bodies. No one thinks, for example, as to 
efforts for the amelioration of man's lot in this world, as 
the pietists and the older eVangeUcals certainly thought. 
No one now feels toward the reUgions of non-Christian peoples 
that aversion and reprobation which the inaugurators of 
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the misBioziaiy movement mideniably felt. These are 
but examples. We might dte many more. The exponenta 
of miBBions have learned these excellent lessons. Without 
being too caustic however we may say that they have learned 
them in but slij^t degree from the opponents of missions. 
They have learned them by having to do with misdcms 
and by having missions to do with. 

Enthusiasm for the amelioration of the lot and life of 
man in this world has been one of the great passions of the 
nineteenth century. The recognition of economic and social 
wrongs, with the effort to right these wrongs, has occupied 
men's minds in every country in Europe and in America as 
never before. If the eighteenth century was the century 
of the civil question, the nineteenth has been by eminence 
the century of the social question. We came into the 
nineteenth century with the prevailing assumption that the 
possession of civil rights would enable men to overcome all 
their ills. We have passed on into the twentieth with a 
profound and often embittered conviction that, unless there 
shall be also an industrial and economic and social liberation, 
the former struffgles for liberty will have been of small avail. 
We can but observe at times violent cross currents and 
retrogressive movements. The undoubted &ct that demo- 
cratic governments have been slow and awkward in bringing 
about certain pressing social reforms has been made the 
occasion of umng forms of socialism in which civil liberty 
would altogether disappear. On the other hand the i^Mst 
that certain states in which no large civil liberty has ever 
existed are marvellously effective in dealing paternally 
with certain economic questions is exploited as a reason why 
men should be content with a reactionary government guilty 
at times of positive tyranny. The whole life of man luis 
been drawn within the vortex of a discussion of which our 
fathers had scarcely an idea. The enthusiasm of humanity 
has taken on new scope and meaning. The old humani- 
tarianism seems now a very Hmited affair. The love of 
man which showed itself early in the nineteenth century 
mainly in the enlargement of charity and so-called worn 
of mercy shows itself now in the conviction that the causes 
which make charity necessary must be done away. The 
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securing for eveiy human being in so far as possible the 
conditions of a fair and happy existence, this is the aim which 
lefonneiB and legeneratots of society have set before them- 
selves. Not a man or woman or child is to be neelected. 
Not any aspect of life is to be ignored. Evils whi(£ xnAk» 
living a misery are to be done away. Sickness, hunger, 
isnorance, socud disabihties, economic disadvantages and 
l£e despoiling of the we^^ by the strong, these are to be 
abolished. &ere is hardly a phase of existence to the 
remedying of the evils of wnich someone has not set himself 
with a consecration akin to reUgion. The cry is that we 
have too long looked forward to the other world. Let us 
now look to this world. Men arrai^ religion for not having 
put its hand earlier and more effectively to this task. There 
are many who would scorn to profess any religion save this 
sacred enthusiasm for men. They see no use in any other 
religion. 

Now this moral and social movement has had its influence 
also in the foreign lands with which through the expansion 
of Christendom we have come into contact. The missions 
and churches in the missionary lands have changed front 
and altered method in a manner quite parallel to that which 
has obtained at home. In these lands, as also at home, we 
have to give thanks that many instrumentalities beside 
those of diurch and mission have had their share in the 
work. It sometimes seems as if non-ecdesiastical and not 
definitely religious forces had had most to do with this 
humanizing and Christianizing work. Because certainly 
it is Christianity which in all its largeness and vitality is 
thus being realised in the world. It is indirectly if not 
directly by the Christian spirit that the work is being done. 
That we cannot tabulate a tithe of these results in the manner 
customary in our churches serves only to show how complex 
and magnificent are the results. It was a standing accusation 
of those interested in the great humanitarian and civil and 
social movement of the early part of the nineteentii century, 
that the advocates of missions put &r too Uttle emphasis 
upon the dreadful necessities whidi were yet glaringly evident 
among all the peoples to whom missionaries went. It was 
and still is the impression that many missionaries, urgently 
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fleekmg the saivation of tlie souk of thai omvertB, Ec^^bcied 
the ho^y miseriee with which thoee co a ver te were afflktod. 
It was aUeged that they lent httle aid to eastern peoples in 
the pov e rty in which these weie sunken and the degiading 
eonoitions by which they were sunoonded. They incnkated 
resignation when they on^t to have tanght levoh. Thtj 
son^t to convince men that these oatwaid things were 
indifferent, so only that their souk were lidit witii God. 
They did this whilst in many cases, just as wim the prisoneiB 
of poverty and degradation here at home, it was almost 
inconceivable that their sonls should be ri^t wilh God as 
long as their lot remained so pitiable as it was. Now it is 
quite true that those who were at first interested in modem 
missions were interested mainly or exdusively in the salvatian 
of souls. It cannot be too often repeated that it was not a 
general programme for the amelioration of human life whidhi 
these men had in mind. Quite the contrary, it was a ministry 
to the inner life of men through the gospeL It was the 
proclamation of the love of God, as manifest in the atonement 
wrought by Jesus Christ. This statement is exact concerning 
the Protestants. It is true with modifications which have 
been intimated for the point of view of the Catholics. The 
missionaries proclaimed the insufficiency of everything else 
in the world if a man had not the blessing which the gospel 
confers. They proclaimed the sufficiency of this blessing 
if a man have nothing else in the world. The missionarieB 
catmot be blamed for prodaiming this to the nations. They 
believed it themselves. They bdieved it with an intensity, 
or at all events an exclusiveness, in which few of us now can 
follow them. They found all their happiness in thus believing, 
in spite of every untoward circumstance of their lot. They 
wished to confer like happiness, like freedom and elevation 
above the world, upon their converts. Upon " the heathen 
in his blindness " no greater hooa ever has been conferred 
or ever will be conferred than precisely this inward trans- 
formation which makes a man conscious victor over his state, 
no matter how horrible that state may be. This benefit 
could be conferred at once. Other benefits mig^t have to 
be delayed, even those which were vividly present to the 
missionary's mind. In truth no higher boon can be conferred 
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mK>n mankind anywhere than is this victory of the spirit. 
Tim is the point which profoundly religions men have always 
seen. It is the point which those less deeply religious usually 
do not see. By this one may know whether a man is really 
lehgions or not. This is the identical boon which the gospel, 
upon the lips and at the hands of Jesus conferred. Jesus 
too, beyond question saw the need of many other things 
besides. Tet he could say that but one thing is needful. 
He could say, " What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? " This is the boon in 
light of which Paul cried, " What things I counted gain those 
I count but loss.'' This is the boon which a man in the 
most advanced state of society still needs far more than he 
needs anything else. It is the one boon which an advanced 
state of society has no power to confer and of which a retarded 
and desperate condition of society has no power to hinder the 
conferring. It is the thing of which if a man does not feel 
the value for himself or wish to confer upon others he simply 
shoYTS that he does not know what religion is. 

We have implied however that this other-worldliness was 
not the trait of missionaries alone, as they went to foreign 
parts. On the contrary, this was the prevailing trait of me 
most seriously minded in the home lands as well. It was 
the charactenstic of the intenser religion of the age. The 
missionaries construed religion in these terms in India because 
they construed it in these terms in England and America. 
Rationalists and radicals, romanticists and humanitarians, 
moralists who were merely such, were alienated from the 
diurch at home upon precisely these grounds. They dreaded 
emotionalism and decried sentiment. They declined to be 
carried away by enthusiasm. They perceived that this 
revivalistic interpretation of religion was too narrow. They 
were quite right. It was narrow, so narrow that in its 
exclufliveness it is now practically abandoned. In its 
ezchisi veness it is repudiated by far larger numbers now than 
a century ago. It was narrow. It contained possibiUties 
of biffotry and fanaticism. It was however religious. It had 
laid nold upon tiie central truth of rdigion. A larger view 
of the world might modify it to great advantage. It has 
thus been modified. The laorgest and truest view of the 
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wodd eonld never take its {daoe. For a wodd-view k 
A fldbstitiite for idigkm. AnidiAratkm is not radeoiptian. 

Meantime, a lazger view of tlie wild liaa eome to v 
To a jnater view ol die relation of religion to tbe wrali 
haye come. This ttanaformatioii in die intopretatum of 
CShnatianitf is one of the great acliievementB of the nine- 
teenth oentory. We see that this wodd is the subject of 
redemption. The rdation of all other aspects of ike life 
of man to the life of the sool has been apprehended as never 
before. The life of the body, the life of the mind, Ae life 
which men live in their trades and crafts, in their femibes 
and states, in their classes and masses, the life whidi men 
Utc in their labour and pleasures, has all been takea up into 
the gceat enthusiasm of reli^on. Organised rdigion at 
home is abused and abuses itself for not having eadier realiaed 
the tmth and oUigation in these legards. Neverthekss, a 
man of insight may well say that ^e greatest risk which 
the cause ot religion at the present moment runs is that of 
coming to construe itself in no other terms than these. The 
danger is that it will come to understand itself as having no 
obligations save those to the outer life of men. If the 
churdi was once too other-worldly it is dear that its penl 
is now that of being too completely absorbed in aims whidi 
begin and end in l£is world. The peril sometimes appeals 
to be a real one that the very gospel of God, the very 
enthusiasm for the divine, may become only one more means 
for gaining for every man his due share in every petty and 
sordid thmg which his heart desires. We must not think 
that this wide arc is one which only the church at home has 
traversed. The missions have travelled it as well, the 
Protestant missions more freely by fer than those of the 
Roman Cihurch. Those of the Greek Church have traversed 
it almost not at alL 

The pietist, the mystic, the ascetic, has always stood thus 
over against his world in instinctive opposition to it, shrink- 
inff from many contacts with it, mistrustful of its powers, 
indifEerent to its charms, untouched by many of its motives. 
The high evangelicals lived largely in and for another world. 
To the sincere and the profound among them man's little 
span of life in time was of but small significance compared 
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with the eternity to which he moved. In David Brainaid 
as he yearned over the American aborigineB one may make 
vivid to himself the whole frame of mind in its canons 
and yet vital relation to the Edwardian theology. Such 
men were absolutely indifferent to their own earthly fate so 
only that they were assured of their eternal salvation. What 
wonder if they were relatively indifferent to the outward 
lot and passing circumstances of their converts as wellT 
It iB a matter of history that the primary effect of this 
teaching has alwajrs been to make the little groups of believers, 
confident of the grace of God in the salvation of their souls, 
to stand over against the society from which they had just 
emerged, over against the state to which they were subject, 
over against the religions which they had repudiated, in 
much the same relation in which the earliest Christian 
converts stood in the Roman Empire. That empire with 
all its glories belonged to a world doomed but to destruction. 
The world in its corruption, in its monstrous vices and its 
merdlessness, carried the seed of its destmction within itself. 
There was to be no redemption for it, only redemption from 
it. Men were to be snatched as brands from the burning. 
Their duty to their fellows was fulfilled if they cautioned 
these also to escape. The early church quickly learned other 
lessons and set itself other tasks. Tlus was however its 
fint projection. What wonder if this was also the first 
projection of the misson churches of the nineteenth century T 
Meantime also it is wortJbi while to remind ourselves that 
these ideas of the first emissaries from the West were by no 
means strange ideas in large parts of the East. Other» 
worldliness is by no means exclusively Christian. Quite 
the contrary, there are oriental &iths which have taught 
revolt from this world far more exclusively and consistently 
than Christianity has ever done. In one of them flight from 
the world is the one great tenet. In Christianity that tenet 
has been held, but always in marked contrast with certain 
other fnndamental contentions. The Hindu, at least, found 
himself relatively familiar with all of those ideas which were 
suggested above and some other related ideas besides. That 
which he would have found unfamiliar would have been the 
world of ideas of the vaguely religious humanitarians who 
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BCfOf^t to condole with him became the xealoiis wiaskmBBBB 
were tn^tring themfldves ob&ozioiis. There was until 
compazatively recent yean haidly an idea in common 
between the Hinda and the comjdaoent Ubeiala of the West 
who were intolerant of the propaganda of the orthodox 
and &in to take the Hindii nndor ueir wing because of it. 
Iheie was much more in common between tiie Hinda and 
the miflsionaiy. Had not the Buddha abo looked upon the 
worid in aomeiRdiat the same way which these seaJots from 
tile West now set forth ? Had not he too taught flight from 
the world and the extinction of desire ? Had not Buddhism 
striven to set forth the worthkssnees of much that men seek 
for in this worid and futiUty of seeking in this world for 
worthy thingB ? Had not it too counted that it ministered 
salvation to those whom it could persuade to turn away 
from all pomp and illusion of the world ? Asceticism has 
always liun nearer to the Oriental than to an occidental 
man. In &ct it admits of doubt whether the ascetic, the 
monastic and eremitic element is a Christian element at all, 
and not rather one unwittinjdy imported and never capable 
of fusion with genuinely Obristian traits. Mysticism has 
always been more common in the East than in the West. 
What we call the practical has always seemed to lose 
importance in India. Under the patience of the Oriental 
evils have perpetuated themselves for ages which the western 
man would not have endured for an hour. There was 
something quite striking in this measure of congmity, sudi 
as it was, which might thus be established between the 
traditional thought of India and that of the western 
evangelicals and mystics who came to India at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was the b^inning 
of the twentieth century before any considerable portion 
of the youth of India became possessed of the ideals 
of a civil and economic and social development of their 
country parallel to that of the states of the West. It is 
only within a generation that large numbeis of youtih of 
India have thought of a civilisation frankly material and 
secular in its basis and in which the element of religion has 
Uttle or no place. We have here a measure of the distance 
which the life of the mind in India has traveUed during 
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the centuiy, as also an index of the direction which in part 
the development has taken. Indians now cherish views 
like those suggested above, not because they have now 
approached our religion, but because they have separated 
themselves from their own. It is difficult for us to reaUze 
how novel a thins in India is a man in whose world-view there 
is little or no place for any religion. Until very recently 
such a man was indefinitely rarer in India than in the very 
centres of civilization in England or America. To say that 
this state of things has been brought about by the preaching 
of the western man's reUgion is to lack a sense of humour. 

There was however a vast and characteristic difierenoe 
between the other-worldliness of the evangelicals and the 
contempt of the world which Buddhist and Brahman alike 
understood. The practical men of Europe and America 
never turned their backs on this life quite in the same sense 
with the Orientals. They might be looking for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, those Baptists and Independents from Britain, 
those CongregationaUsts from New England. Yet their 
ancestors had fought through a dvil war and a revolution 
in order to set up a democratic government upon earth. 
With them the poUtical sense was hardly less strong than 
the religious. Civil liberty and freedom of conscience were 
bat different aspects of the same contention. Furthermore, 
myany of them were learned men, imbued with a sense of the 
value of liberal education. The school was to them almost 
as sacred as the church. Sidney Smith esteemed Carey a 
&natic. He was apparently a man of something approaching 
genius, both as a linguist and as a man of affairs. Duff was 
so distinctly an educator that he would have been in some 
sort a minister of public instruction in Scotland if he had 
not been that in India. Hamlin was a Itankee descended 
of a long line of those who had made the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose. He was a civilizer in the large sense. He 
presented the combiaation, often nothing less than humorous, 
of extreme practicality with the highest idealism. To say 
that such a man was merely the visionary of another world 
would imply, at least, that one had not yet opposed him in 
any of his cherished schemes for some practical good in this 
world. His baking bread and taking measures against the 
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plAffUB in Constantinople, his diplomatic masteiy over tiie 
TnK and equality with the ministeiB of Europe, show him 
from quite another side. Here was no eremite seeking 
heaven by making a wilderness of earth. Peter Parker 
would have been a physician of eminence of his own land. 
As it was, he laid the foundation of western medicine in 
CShina. Morrison laid the philologists of the whole wodd 
under obligation for his Chmese grammar and dictionaries. 
We suggest but a few names by way of example. Men like 
these took the lead in every department of life in the lands 
to which they went. Williams in his capacity as diplomatic 
secretaiT was as indispensable to China in one way as was Hart 
in another. That the one was a missionary with an am- 
bassador's talents and the other a civil servant with a religious 
mind was, after all, a difierenoe in name rather than in &ct. 
These early pietists and evangelicals, in spite of their 
characteristic view of religion or, as some would say, because 
of their characteristic view of religion, addressed themselves 
sooner or later to almost all the problems of the natioss 
in which their lot was cast. They addressed themselves to 
these problems as no natives of those countries were then 
doing. That there are natives of these countries now 
addressing themselves to these same problems is in no small 
part the sequel of these pioneers' endeavour. These foreign 
missionaries addressed themselves to the secular problems 
of the nations in the teeth of the bitter opposition of many 
of their own countrymen. Indisputably it has been those 
who went out to ffive tiie light of the gospel, as they under- 
stood it, to the darkened souls of men, who have also in 
ovenriielming proportion laid the foundations of the amelior- 
ation of the civil and social, of the intellectual and moral, of 
the economic and hygienic, of the industrial and even 
financial, condition of ^e races of mesk to whom they went. 
Upon these foundations men otherwise minded have indeed 
often built. Work which the nussionarieB inaugurated in 
weakness others have carried forward in strength. A 
foragn government, like the British government in India, 
avails itself of that work in education which missionaries 
whom it once persecuted and banished planned. An oriental 
government, like that of Japan, transforms itself according 
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to ideas which miflsionaiieB weie among the fiist to make 
&miliar. China and Turkey are to-day eagerly trying to 
do the same. Their aim is of course to became occidentalized 
without becoming Christian. The aim of many foreigners is 
to help them to that end. Men of every type have worked 
^t the great task as this has grown and broadened with the 
passing generations. Qood merchants, just diplomats, 
honorable soldiers, high-minded educators who were not 
missionaries, there have been in multitudes, in these eastern 
services among the people from the West. There is no need 
that we should seek too anxiously to apportdon credit. So 
also there is no possibility of laying upon one class alone 
the blame for the mistakes which have been made and for 
the evil which has been done. The praise of many beginning? 
is however indisputably with the missionaries. For many 
of the best aspects of the contacts of East and West 
missionaries are gratefully acknowledged by foreign residents 
in eastern lands and 1^ the eastern peoples themselves 
as largely responsible. Ijie war of creeds, intolerance toward 
indigenous faiths, the endeavour to enforce the daim of an 
absolute Christianity, the provincialism of denominations, 
the absurd bigotry of ecclesiastics — ^these constitute often 
the dark side of the picture. The indirect and universal 
influence of deeply religious men on behalf of real religion, 
the influence of character on behalf of character, is in- 
comparably the brightest part of the brigjht side. The 
quickening of men to faith and hope and love — ^this is after 
in the thmg which missionaries set out to do. It is the 
greatest thing which they have done. Yet with this also 
the achievement, direct and indirect, of missions in civiliza- 
tion, their contribution to the transformation of this present 
world and to the welfare of mankind in this world, is so 
obvious that the old childish misrepresentations should really 
no longer pass current. They are too naive to be even 
respectable. 

Listead of repeating old saws it would be more true if we 
said that we have swung from one extreme to the other. 
Christians have repented themselves of their other-worldli- 
ness, even those who had but little of that quality to be 
repented of. Those who want nothing but civic righteousness 
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and iodal aalvBtiQii, eoonomic ndemption and cmuneicial 
ediioB, tiie gospel of hjgiaie and eagaucB, sahrattoii hy 
aofiiage, the divine mmirtrj of oomfint and hasmo and 
j^eaamey aie macli in evidenoe, abroad aa wdl as at home. 
llieBe are tiie lanying cdeB of movemoitB witlim Uie Ghnrdi 
and of men without it would lay down a pcognunme for it. 
They are the watdiwoida of i^itati<m, tiie catchwords of 
popolar appeaL The contentions here involved may he 
m some part valid. They are of significance in tiie new 
interpretation of idigion, although in tiie lij^t of that 
whidi has just been said, the interpretatiim is not atways 
so new as some have sapposed. What is new is mainly 
the isolation and exxdnaiveness of this contention against 
other-woikllineaB. This isolation makes the contention fake. 
The contenticm may answer as a collective of one-aidftdness. 
It intimates enlarged scope in the apjdication of idigion. 
Viewed in its isolation it is ndicolons and stiqad and 
dangeroos. Viewed in its isolation it is the nq^on of 
religion, it is the prostitution of religion. Agitation of this 
sort may be indulged in with a dear mind by those who are 
willing to harness religion, as they have endeavoured to 
harness everything else, to the car of the only kind of progress 
which they miderstand. It may be indulged in with an 
miclear mind by those who indeed hold religion dear, but 
who are frightened and have grown uncertain as to the real 
nature of mek case. The result for the moment is much 
the same. Philosophers like Eucken and James have 
sounded a recall It is the recall from the excluaivdy ethical 
and humanitarian, from the civil and social, from tike intel- 
lectual and economic, to the indefeasible religious element. 
Men of insight outside of all reUgious associations see whither 
we are teniUng. They do not respect us the more for coming 
BO near to the betrayal of our cause. 

It iB interesting to hear this recall upon the mission field 
as well. A few years ago there appeared in the most typical 
of the liberal magazines an arraignment of missions from 
this new and salutary point of view. The writer was a 
Scottish physidan, a life-long resident of India. He gloried 
in the fact that he had never sympathized with missions. 
His assault upon them had at least the merit of originality. 
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It had also the] incidental virtae of veiiBimilitade. He 
wrote of what he had seen. He took hiB text from the effort 
to tranBfonn the yonng Hindu into a healthy Anglo-Saxon 
college boy. He spoke caustically of gymnasiums and tennis 
and polo as means of the salvation of the soul. He thiew 
light from this new angle upon the insularity which assumes 
that that which takes place at Eton or Oxford must take 
^ace, if possible, in all the earth. Athletic activities of the 
Christian Association came in for particular reprobation. He 
commented instructively upon the zeal for leforming the life 
of the Oriental at points which the Occidental in blissful un- 
consciousness believes to be of axiomatic worth, but for which 
the Indian has never had either imderstanding or desire. The 
pith of his censure is in the statement that we thus ofEer in 
the name of Christianity much that has very tenuous relation 
to Christianity or indeed to any religion whatsoever. We are 
ofEering it to a race moreover wUch knows what religion 
is. It knows this rather better than we ourselves seem 
always to do. We offer in the name of religion nostrums 
and panaceas for trivial and sordid ills which the Hindu 
knows to be trivial and sordid, which his religion has always 
taught him to ignore. If we should succeed in transforming 
the Hindus one and all after this plan, it would be only to 
transform them into sensitive and ambitious worldlings like 
ourselves. We should have secularized in the name of 
the modem Christ a race to which the ancient Buddha 
already taught the meaning of the transcendent and the 
insignificance of this world for the man whose soul has found 
itseu at one with God. 

Allow for some exaggeration here. Esteem that we have 
a somewhat rosy view of the effect of Hindu religion upon 
men's minds. Concede that the writer parodies the mission- 
ary endeavour in speaking only of one small phase of it. 
Yet there is much to give us pause. When one compares 
this with the ancient accusation that missions in their zeal 
for soul-salvation did nothing for the needs of men's bodies 
and their lot, we are reminded of one who said that he also 
had piped unto men and they had not danced; he had 
mourned unto them and they had not lamented. Never- 
theless, here is wholesome trutii. One may keep his soid in 
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the midrt of a very miBeiable world. One may lose it or, 
still more often, never find it, in the midst of a very com- 
fortable world. Some, moreover, of those who most com- 
pletely lose their souls are not those who have reatty gained 
the world. They are merely those who have been wholly 
set on gaining it. If Buddha taught men this it would 
indeed be a pity that the emissaries of Christianity, twenty- 
five hundred years thereafter, should undo the benefit of 
the teaching. BeUgion may be one of the great creaton 
of civilisation. It creates civilization however only as a 
by-product. It is aho not created by civilization, althou^ 
it IS often profitably amended by civilization. What it 
was meant to create is manhood, character, personality, 
victorious in any circumstances, victorious over all cir- 
cumstances. In our precipitancy we should not for^t that 
real religion is the only remedy which we have agamst the 
inherent tendency of high civilization to destroy manhood, 
to ruin character and leave undeveloped peisonality. 
NoAing is more evident than this truth in oilr own nations 
where, nevertheless, the civilization has been the achieve- 
mait of our own ancestors. It has been paid for in long 
ages of struggle which are not yet altogether forgotten. 
How much more must this be true in the case in miich a 
complex civilization has been, not evolved, but simply 
appropriated by another nation where it has not ^wn up 
as a part of a people's life, but merely been put on like a new 
and ill-fitting garment. How much more must this be true 
among other nations where the moral sanctions, such as they 
were, of their own civilization, such as it was, have given 
way before the advance of an alien science and a new view 
of Ufe, yielding to a civilization which has, in part only, 
brought its moral sanctions with it. How much more must 
this be the case where the civilization is desired bat the 
sanctions are rejected. It is absurd to suppose that we can 
go back to that apprehension of the gospei wherein the 
present life and world stood for nothim^ and the transcendent 
world with the inner life were all. 'ike same kind of mind 
however which could once be the prey of that old notion 
in its ezdusiveness is most likely to be the victim of t^ 
new obsession in its portentous isolation. The same type 
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of mind which offered noBtnuns then will offer nostroms still. 
What difference does it make that they were once ecclesiastical 
and theological panaceas, whereas now they are sodological 
and economic. There are no panaceas. If men once lulled 
sin-sick souls with the magical notion of the sacrament, 
or again with the dogma of a transaction purely external 
to the moral lives of men, is it better that they should now 
expatiate upon soup and social rights and econ(»nic privileges 
and lead men to suppose that with these all wiU be well ? 
What is needed is ministry to character. What is needed is 
that kind of alchemy of character which none among men 
has ever so exemplified as did Jesus Christ and whidi the 
true followers of Jesus really seek to exemplify. It is the 
alchemy of character which can make a son of Qod and a 
saint out of the most forlorn being in the untransformed 
world, but which will also invariably set that saint upon 
the manly and godly task of the transformation of his world* 



LECTURE IV 

THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE — ^RESULTS — ^MEDIOINE — 
TRADE— GOVERNMENT — SLAVERY — OPIUM 

We aie seeking in these lectures to describe an expansion 
of Christendom, more particulariy of western Europe, which 
has been one of the most striking facts in the history of the 
last four hundred years. We have aimed to depict the 
naturalization of certain aspects of the life of the West in 
all parts of the world, as a result of this expansion of European 
influence. The movement has seemed naturally to fall 
into three periods, those of conquest, of trade and of assimi- 
lation. The movement has had two characteristic aims, 
that of the spread of dvihzation on the one hand and that 
of the propaganda of religion on the other. We have tried 
to set forth the complex relations of these two &ctoi8. 
We have seen that the secular movement generally opened 
the way for the religious endeavour. Conversely however 
and in a degree which surprises us, it has been the religious 
movement which has taken the initiative in many of 
the higher achievements of western civilization in eastern 
lands. The missions have then also frequently turned over 
the later stages of such work to more appropriate agencies. 
We have dealt with our movement thus far only from the side 
of its motives. We have endeavoured to make real to 
ourselves the attitude of mind of the participants. We 
have sought to bring out the two types, the explorers and 
soldieis, me governors and educatois, on the one hand, and 
the emissaries of faith, the advocates of the inner life, upon 
the other. We may say that our discussion divides itself 
roughly at this point. We have dealt in the three preceding 
lectures mainly with conditions and purposes. We shall 
speak, in the five lectures which follow, of results of our 
movement. We shall endeavour to describe some effects 
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of these contacts of East and West. We ought to say at the 
outset that it is not the aim of the lectures to delineate these 
consequences in detail. We do not deal in statistics nor 
attempt a proportioned r6sum6. There are books whidi 
have given themselves to this task on a great scale. They 
have essayed to catalogue results. There are histories 
of the military and of the financial administration of the 
Indian Empire and monographs upon almost every phase 
of Indian life since the British occupation. There are books 
from authoritative hands upon modem Egypt. There are 
histories of the commercial relations of the Oimese Empire 
for the last seventy-five years. There are descriptions of 
the fifty years of the Ufe of new Japan. There are numberless 
reports on education and records of diplomatic relations. 
There are biographies of statesmen and administrators. 
There are books upon geography and language, upon science 
and the ethnic rdigions. There are records of exploration 
and discovery, of wars and administration in AMca. T^en 
together, books of this class constitute a history of civilization 
under the particular aspect which we are considering, that 
of the relation of the civihzation of the West to that of the 
East. Sources of this nature have been used with such 
dihgence as we have been able to command. Furthermore, 
there are histories of missionary endeavour in general and 
of particular missions. These books have reviewed many 
of the &cts dealt with in those other volumes, but from a 
different point of view. They have added facts of tiieir own. 
They have furnished us with impressive statistics. The 
relation of missions to dvil and educational and social 
progress has been set forth with diligence. These books 
have endeavoured to register in due proportion the achieve- 
ments, whether of single denominations or of all the Christian 
bodies taken together in a given field. There are numberless 
biographies, lliere is a vast Uterature of missions. Here 
too is a mine of material which it has been incumbent upon 
us to use, although he who will make use of this material 
has need, for obvious reasons, of a judgment of his own. 

We have said that in these lectures we attempt no com- 
plete review of progress. Such a rteum6 would far transcend 
the Umits of these chapters. The task which we propose 
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is both moTe simple and more difBoolt. It is not a mere 
swnmary of detaus. We aim at an interpretation, llioee 
aqwcts of progress which we single out for mention have been 
cbosen in illustration of principles which we assume to be 
involved. Or rather, the vast mass of facts has be«i 
studied with reference to the discovery, if possible, of the 
underlying principles. Certain facts are in this reoard 
more useful to us man others. It is the movement as a vmole 
which we seek to understand. The forces of the movement 
must be brought to light. The arrangement, even of those 
foots which we select, is determined not exactly by the sense 
of their individual importance. We have not followed a 
ge<^raphical order or a chronological plan. There is no 
attempt to do full justice to this particular country or to 
that denomination. We have sought typical instances. 
Our choice has been determined by the availability of certain 
materials, in our efiort to set forth the causes and the issue 
of the movement, to interpret the present and, if in any 
measure we may do so, to forecast the future. 

There have been advantages and disadvantages attending 
the intervention of the West in the life and destiny of the 
eastern nations. Both stand out in high relief. An objective 
and unprejudiced estimate of changes which have already 
talcen place may have clarifying effect upon our minds and 
beneficial influence upon our conduct. We can but ask 
ourselves sometimes. Had we a right thus to interfere 
in the a&irs of other nations ? The emissary of education 
or of commerce, the conqueror in arms, has often said with 
emphasis that at all events the messenger of religion has no 
Bum right. He who has perhaps not given us a profound 
impression of the significance of religion in his own life may 
yet be most ready to assert that in any case the non-Christian 
religions ought not to be discredited or displaced through 
the Christian propaganda. Conversely, the missionary of 
religion in the East sometimes declares that it is the 
advocate of civilisation who has done all the harm. He 
asserts that it is only since trade has been greatly affected 
and governments have became alarmed by schemes of 
conquest that relations have become strained. He is ready 
with impressive illustrations of the demoralisation of 
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Orientals by the xepreBentatives of CSunstendom. It 10 easy 
to dte instanoes of the oonaption of simple peoples and 
the oppiesaion of weak ones by those whom so-oaJled dvihsa- 
tion has made only moie nnsorapnlons and brutal. These 
recriminations are haidly edifying. There is a sense in whioh 
it woold have been wis^ to ask these questions as to tiie 
propriety and profit of intervention long mo. We have 
intervened both from the oommeroial and nom rdigieus 
motive. It is too late now to ask, Were not Asiatics better 
ofi with their own civilization and cnltore and reUgion ? We 
have both disturbed them to doubtful profit and likewise 
raised for ourselves complications and rivabies of which 
no one can see the issue. We have lost the naive sense of 
the absoluteness of our own civilization and even of our 
religion. We hesitate in the assertion of our superiority at 
all points. We admit that all civilizations, cultures and 
relieions are in some sense relative. We acknowledge the 
inadequacy of the body of knowledge which goes to make 
up any one of our sciences and the defects in our application 
of that knowledge. Yet we are not in doubt that in some 
parts of it at least we have laid hold upon &cts which will 
not change and upon values which are such, not for us only 
but for fdl men. There are &cts and values which were 
miknown until recently to our own ancestors and which 
have remained unknown to the nations of the Bast until 
brou^tto them by tiie peoples of the West. This is certainly 
true in the department of medicine, to take only one con- 
spicuous example. When we are not trjong to sophisticate 
ouzpelves, we have no doubt that if one part of the human 
race has made soUd achievement like that here alluded to, 
these results ought to become the possessi<m of all the other 
races. Those ameUorations of life, enhancements of power 
and diminutions of misery, which have come to one people 
tiirough the application of discoveries should become common 
property, the heritage of all mankind. It is easy to say and, 
until we consider, it may sound like the utterance of a liberal 
spirit, that every man has a rigiht to his own opinions upon 
every possible subject and to the customs and institutions 
which best correspond with those opinions. He has inherited 
ideas of material well*being and still more of morality and 
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by^ being pot in thie anircnal fann. At bottom no one 
umBj believw but tiuit then is Tirtne in the itti hhiI to 
bring knowledge of facte, mj of medicine and hygiaie 
and aanitation, or again the benefite of many raMkuncal 
diaw f cii ei, to miaamUe bein^ pndady like omadvea on 
the other aide of the wotU. That lAidi we oontead far 
at tfaia point ia meiely diat aa b e tw een the caae of leligion 
and monhtT, in which the jnslification of n propaganda 
ia mora difBiBolt, and the caae of medicine or medumicB in 
iriiich the demonstiBtiQn ia oasy, there ia no difisienoe ezeqt 
the diffsrenoe indcgiee. 

Oeitainly thia extieme argoment from the lelatiYity ai 
the ^mfaie of aO homan knowledge and ezperienee wvaU 
cany na farther than we int«3id. It would have ooiiaeq[aaioeB, 
for ^TMnpU toaching the rdation of individuab of the 
aame race one to anothv , which few woold be willing to 
admit. Why ahoold we teach the ignorant or seek in any 
wny to ameKonte the oondition of the wretched in our 
own dtifiB? Why ia not their condition good enonj^ for 
them, if they know no better t We answer, first, that they 
will know better. It is not poesiUe for one portion of the 
popolntion of a dty to remain in ignorance of the conditions 
of life of other inhabitanta of the same city. It is almoet 
equally impossible, as things now are, for even, the remotest 
nations to remain in ignorance of the conditions of life of other 
races. Furthermore, it is too sordid reasoning if we say 
that we may have to hdp the people of our own city or 
coontiy, becMse if they come to gnef we sofier with them. 
Snch as it is, that aigunent is quite as good on a larger scale. 
If it is impradent to let onr feuow-citiaens suffer tlutt which 
we mi^t alleviate, it is only one d^jree less imprudent to 
nej^ect the man on the other side of ihe world. For in the 
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mnty of tiie modem world that ne^ect ftko will oome back 
to us so BOiely as does the misery ol the man in the next 
street. The well-worn argument that our reforming and 
philanthropy, our efforts at education and more especially 
at rehgious influence, should not be carried abroad until their 
task has been fairly accomplished at home, gained all the 
force it ever had, which was never much, from the state of 
the world in which we could still speak of races as isolated 
from us, of our own nation as a fixed quantity and assume 
that the man of the antipodes would always remain at the 
antipodes. In the world of fact this is no longer the case. In 
the ferocity of war one nation may conceal its miUtary 
advantages from another. During those dreadful periociB 
in which peace is thought of as oidy a preparation for war, 
commercial advantages may be concealed in the same way. 
But these are the abnormal periods, the low levels of human 
life. If a nation in this mood declines however to impart 
its relimon we may perhaps comfort ourselves that the world 
would hardly have gained anything by its being imparted. 

We may hope to have given the impression that we are 
not altogether blind to the defects of our own civilization 
or to the inadequacies of our understanding and application 
of the CShristian religion. Nor are we conscious of disrespect 
for the civil and social or for the intellectual and rehgious 
life of other races. Yet certainly an exaggerated humility, 
although it may seem for a moment to be the expression of 
a generous mind, is more likely to be the mark of a timid 
and artificial mood. If Greek culture and Roman law had 
remained within the narrow confines of their own native 
lands, hxunanity as a whole would never, so far as we can 
see, have reached its present stage of culture and ordered 
well-being. If the Christians of the Greek and Roman 
conmiunities had sent no emissaries to the north and west 
of Europe the whole Ufe of our Teutonic races would be 
widely difierent from that which it now is. If the western 
nations had checked their passion for adventure, for conquest 
and trade, or again for evangeUzation, the present aspect 
of things in Asia and Africa would certainly be different 
from that which it now is. Yet, with all the difficulties 
which confront both Asiatics and ourselves, it may be 
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qanttaiied wlietlier tbe aitiislaoa would be better ibaa it 
nowk. 

Of ooone not all AaiatiGB take this view. Many of tkem, 
pacticiilaily in an awakening national oonwaonaness, as 
in India, and in the nee of a liberty of speedi wUcb no 
oriental government wonld ever have allowed, allege that 
all the rdorms about which f oieigneiB are aealons are but 
the means, more sdbde than the old resort to arms, of de- 
stroying Indian liberty. They have but the aim and the 
resiut St bringing India more oompletdy nnder the British 
yoke. Others, and perhaps more responsible perscms 
among the Indians, are grave^ doubtful wnether there ever 
was any liberty in India which was remotely comparable 
to that which the British have established. Western edu- 
cation is certainly changing the climate of the Indian mind. 
The introduction of western methods of manufacture is, 
especially in the dties, changing the immemorial mode 
of Hindu life. The imperial administration has impaired 
the old j>rovincial and racial spirit. A score of influiraiceB 
are working against caste. Education of women and the 
opening of certain occupations to women have done much 
to change the social system. These all^ations are just. 
Other statements of the sort could easily be made. Without 
doubt there have been those who dreamed of binding India 
the more closely to England through great and obvious 
benefits conferred. That was one point of view of those 
who first urged the British educational system of India. 
Yet there have never been wanting British civil servants 
and military men in India who have said that if England 
had simply consulted her own interest she would have kept 
India in ignorance. She would never have concerned herself 
about Indian women, caste and the social system, about 
Indian education, morals and religion or anything of the 
sort. Conversely, Indians of more elevated spirit, them- 
selves strong nationalists in feeling, who dierish undisguisedly 
the hope that India may as a nation some day come to 
its own, are yet far from denying the incalculable benefits 
which have come through British rule. In dreaming of a 
sovereign India they never for a moment think of that 
sovereignty on any other basb than that which the British 
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rule in India and the contacts of India with the western 
world haye established. They know that in any i&eipeT 
sense India has never been so near being a nation as it now 
is. It has been heretofore merely a mass of more or less 
helpless peoples, subject to one conqueror after another. 
They certainly do not imagine that the pathway of national 
self-realization lies in the direction of a return to the India 
of the Moguls, or going on to an India of the Russians 
or Gennans. For the present there are many of the most 
spirited and enlightened men whom India has produced who 
are entirely convinced that any practicable alternative to 
British rule would be much worse than British rule. They 
feel assured that the pathway of Indian self-realization is 
probably for some time to come one in which they are to 
walk hand in hand with the British. They know that the 
Hindus have now far greater participation in their own 
government than they have had under any native sovereigns 
who ever sat upon their various thrones. They know that 
this degree of Uberty is a conferment of those who in the 
language of the agitators are described as their oppressors. 
The truth is that even the aspiration after liberty and racial 
self-realization, which is now so prevalent in India, is not 
the least of the gifts of the West to the East. The gift of 
the spirit of liberty, as the West understands liberty and 
as the East never understood liberty, may easily turn out 
to be the greatest of all its gifts. For at bottom this is the 
gift by the aid of which the East is itseU endowed with the 
power to resist all the other gifts whidi it esteems injurious 
and to accept those only which redound to its advantage. 
It is the gift which may end the sway of the West in the Ea^. 
Or again it may so far transform that sway that nothing would 
be gained by ending it. 

hi the large the Orient has never shown any tendency 
so to develop liberty as to create the conditions of a 
widespread individual culture and of the self-realization of 
great numbers of personalities, the personalities of average 
men of whom humanity is so lai^y made up. Therewith 
is by no means said that the Orient has not known great 
personalities. It has created these however at the cost 
of an almost ixifinite number of human beings to whom rights 
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and peiBonality have been practically denied. Ancient 
Egnit and Babylonia are usnaQy cited as examples. The 
Aiab civilization however wore the same cast, ana Moham- 
medan influences determine the hf e of large parts of the 
Orient and of Afiica to-day. China is often spoken of as 
having been always a very democratic country. In a sense 
this is true. One who Imew China under the old r^ime 
however knows how narrow was the scope of personal liberty, 
not merely through the merciless deepotism of the Manchu 
but through the for more ancient and pervasive patriarchal 
system. In the large the Orient had never known the broad 
conditions of the happineas of masses of men, which con- 
ditions depend upon the two chief factors of ordered freedom 
and general enlightenment. The East has produced en- 
lightened individuals. It has never at any time or in any 
place shown a widespread enlightenment of whole peoples. 
China again was only an apparent and not a real exception. 
There was nothing m its past to indicate that without the 
stimulus and help of the West the East would ever have 
made these achievements. Widespread individual hberty 
and enlightenment are not achievements of long standing 
in the West itself. Both the one and the other are still even 
in the most advanced of western nations veicy superfidaL 
They are however the goal of an endeavour the beginnings 
of which lie far back in the history of the races of the nortii 
and west of Europe. 

The East has had greatness of its own, but its greatness 
has been of a different sort. No one can witness the triumph 
of democracy in the West throughout the nineteenth c^itury 
without seeing how much has been sacrificed to that triumph. 
He must be blind indeed who does not perceive how 
democracy also has exercised, as truly as tyranny, a blighting 
efiect upon individuals. It levels men. It threatens to level 
them down. It tends to lower everything to a level of 
mediocrity and to measure everything by the standard which 
everybody knows how to employ. No one can fail to 
be aware that certain virtues which aristocracies produced 
have disappeared. This has been true among ourselves. It 
will be yet more true where liberty has been suddenly gained 
and men imagine that enlightenment can be had overnight. 
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No thoughtful man amon^ us can fail to realize how often 
we of the Weet are at this point victims of a theory, the 
theoiy that democracy is a panacea. That which we now 
urge IS that the East is also coming to be a victim of the 
same theory. Men imagine that civil rights and economic 
equalities are to bring in the age of gold. In reality they 
frequently usher in only the era of triumphant brazenness. 
They endow with power the unfit. The endowing the unfit 
with power may be a wise opening of the road to all men 
to attain fitness. If it is not that, the last state of society 
will be worse than the first. It was lon^ since said that 
almost any government is good enough if only there are 
enough good men to administer it. If a change increases 
the chances of character it is worth making at any cost. 
If it fails of that it mocks the hope of those who sacrifice 
themselves to bring it to pass. In the Occident as in the 
Orient men are saying that virtues which flourished under 
the old regime are dlBappearing. The question is now as 
to the virtues which tne new regime will supply. The 
wail goes up from Japan exactly as &om England that, after 
ally in the wake of feudalism we had loyalties and impulses 
of obedience and self-sacrifice which we seem now largely to 
have lost. Yet in neither East nor West do men imagine 
that the true course is that of retreat. On the contrary, 
not alone in the West but also in the East the Uberating 
movement is proceeding. Not alone has China became 
nominally republican and Turkey supposedly constitutionalist, 
but Japan luEis indefinitely more of a^tation in the interest 
of larger hberty for its masses than m the old days when, 
for the vast majority of its population, there was no liberty 
at all. India, under a generous and enlightened rule is 
seething with unrest. It has agitatory and revolutionary 
movements without number, whereas the ancestors of these 
troubled British subjects of Indian race sufEered the tyranny 
of Marathi conquerors and of the Mogul emperors without 
protest and witiiout hope. In Europe and America men 
are obviously bent upon broadening the base of society 
beyond anything which has yet been dreamed. We are 
seddng to do in economic matters that which has been 
already done in civil matters, namely, to make the oppor- 
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tunity of weD-being to be, theoieticaliy at least, an equal 
opportnnity for alL 

France was a century ago the prota^gonist in the civil 
movement and it sometimes seemed as S France had been 
for decades sacnficed for the victory of certain ideas of dvii 
government which are now prevalent throughout the world. 
So England was passing before the war through an economic 
revolution hardly less significant than its famous French 
forerunner. There were those who, quite apart from the 
issues which have now been raised by the war, feared that 
her commercial ascendency might be jeopardized in the 
conflict for these ideas. The point of this discussion is that 
it is no loneer open to Europe and America to make steps 
of progress for themselves alone. The East, which so short 
a time ago we knew little of and which knew still less of us, 
follows dosely in our wake. That which happens in civil 
relations in Washington is imitated in Peking. The industrial 
situation in Osaka or Bombay feels at once the effect of 
changes forced by the working population of Manchester 
or of Milan or of Lawrence. Europe may easily lose not a 
little of its prestige in the sequel of this movement. Japan 
and China are hkelv to take a part in the conmierce and 
industry of the world which a generation ago neither they 
nor we had dreamed. Not alone have we to reckon with 
the rise of competition in the East. The situation of the 
European powers within themselves had become uncertain 
owing to the vast changes which the Uberty of the masses 
was bnngixig even beforo the war. It had long been certain 
that a conmot of the European powers among themselves 
would only too surely be used to advance at one stroke the 
interests of all the greater nations of the Orient. Equally 
surely it would enhance the commercial ascendency of the 
United States. It would be used by the labouring dasses 
in any western nation to wring concessions from their own 
employing and governing classes. In Ught of such an out- 
look as this it is preposterous to assert that the West has 
merely injured the East by its gifts, that it has diminished the 
liberty or destroyed the welfaro of the East. It would be 
more true if those who take narrow and selfish views should 
assert that the West had vastly injured itself in thus giving 
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of these gifts. It may be argaed that the West is injimng 
itself in every w^y in making the whole wodd in one moment 
the heir of that which our ancestors have only slowly and 
laborionsly won. Men of larger mind however could never 
concede that either individuals or classes or nations really 
injure themselves by feeling the impulse of universal justice 
and obeying the monitions of generosity. 

Lest this language should seem rhapsodic let us hasten 
to say that in considerable part this work of conferment of 
great benefits upon one nation by another has been an un- 
conscious work. Large part of the best work that men 
and nations ever do is unconscious. There has been much 
wavering of purpose in this movement which we are seeking 
to describe. There have been many cross currents. There 
have been sordid aspects of it> not a few disgraceful episodes 
and some international crimes. There has been rapacity 
and unscrupulousness and an occasional outburst of brutality. 
Tet the work has gone on. The relations of the nations 
one to another during the nineteenth century have been 
marvellously improved. The ideals of the nations have been 
changed. Men have crassly followed their own interests or 
even stupidly followed that which was not their real interest. 
They have not however been altogether without the sense 
of belonging to a movement of the generation, an assiinilative 
process which was leading all humanity to a goal which the 
world never before envisaged. There has been devotion, 
much of it and of an exalted sort, a dear intention manifested 
on the part of men of very diJSerent types, to give of the best 
that any man or nation had to all the nations of the earth. 
It has been the animating spirit of an ever increasing number 
of men and women in our time upon whom the gifts of 
dvilixation have been poured, to concede an oUigation to 
poor themselves out in the effort to confer those gifts on 
other men. It is only a hasty and superficial view which 
can allege that the liberty of other nations has been impaired 
in the receiving of these gifts. 

We ma^ take our first illustration in detail from the realm 
of medieme and hygiene. No one who has travelled in 
China can doubt the need among the Chinese of that which 
wertem medicine and suigety and hygiene alone can do 
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for that land. No one wlio has seen the hoirible sufieiing 
and waste of life which there takes place can question the 
propriety of efEorts to impart to the Chinese a knowledge 
which we ourselves have come only very recently to possess, 
and which indeed we are constantly enlarging. No one who 
has seen the misery of China can doubt our obligation to 
tiT to introduce there practices of healing and of prevention 
which are conformable to this advancing knowledge. We 
speak of western medicine and surgery because these rest 
upon a body of discoveries and applications which have, 
until very recently, been made exclusively in the West. 
Brilliant additions to the sum of human knowledge, notable 
advances in skill which have recently been made by Orientals, 
especially by the Japanese, serve however to emphasize in 
striking fashion the contention of these lectures, that such 
knowledge as that of which we speak is the property of all 
races. All the races will ultimately make their contribution 
to the sum of human knowledge in this regard. Here is 
a realm of universal values to the creation of which aU 
races in proportion to their advancement will contribute 
and to the use of which all nations have a right. The 
practices having for their aim the prevention of disease 
are said to have reached a higher perfection among tiiie 
Japanese during the conflict with Russia than had ever yet 
been attained in time of war. Their success was certainly 
in marked contrast with the failures of the British in South 
Africa only a few years earlier, or of the Americans in Cuba 
and in the camps situated within a few miles of Washington 
or New York. Relatively few Japanese now study medicine 
in Europe or America, and those solely under cmiditions 
of special research or for the sake of a knowledge of the 
methods and experience of other lands. No missionary 
board would to-day think of such a thing as sending a mission- 
ary physician to Japan. Practically the last of the generation 
of foreign physicians in the missionanr stations or the ports 
has passea away. Yet this group of men saw in Japan a 
few decades ago a need much like that which confronts us 
in China to-day. They gave themselves to meet that need. 
Despite the facts just cited, facts which it is a pleasure to 
record, we are not then so remote from the origins of modem 
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mediciBe in Japan that there should be a tiace of arrogance 
in our speakine of it as western medicine. Tet no other 
practice of medicine is l^ally tolerated in Japan. Indeed 
the government control of the practice of medicine is far 
more strict in Japan than it is in the United States. 

Western men have not offered their science and technique 
in the conceit that these are absolute. Changes which are 
taking place in theoiy and practice among us from day to 
day refute such a claim. There is no absolute science. 
There is however a science which is gradually taking hold 
upon the absolute, upon the unchangeable and universal 
It has reached some secrets of nature. It rests upon facts 
in man's life, physical, psychic and social, and upon facts 
in man's environment which are facts for all men. It is 
addressed to needs ot men which are not relative or racial 
It has a method which aims to criticize its own tradition as 
conscientiously as it tests the notions and even the super- 
stitions of other men. It is directed to necessities which 
have never been met among ourselves otherwise than in 
ineffective and superstitious ways until at last they have 
come to be met m this scientific way. The needs which 
impress us among the Chinese and the Africans are so shock- 
ing as they are because they are still being met/or attempted 
to be met, in the same old ineffective, superstitious and 
degrading ways which a few generations ago prevailed 
among us. As one reads of the blood-letting in England 
in the eighteenth century, or of the medical practice of 
barbers and leeches, when one realizes the influence of 
alchemists and astrologers in the seventeenth century or 
learns of the surgery of the Thirty Years War, he is made 
aware of the swiftness of our own evolution out of barbarism 
in this regard. The medicine and surgery and hygiene 
which we offer to others is not an ancient possession among 
us. It is a very new advantage which we possess over others 
and one which is in constant process of change. There is 
the more reason, rather than the less, why we should invite 
others to aid us in the discovery of necessary changes. That 
in the evolution of humanity the possession of these particular 
values earliest fell to the group of western races, is a fact not 
without connection with their history. It is however 
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haidlj a inet ^diicli ahoiild lead than to 
in Aeir pride. To fall back here i^on the eoneeplMm of 
that which ie merely relative and tiierewith to aheom our- 
eelves from duty to the rest of mankind is afcsnid. To say 
that the Chinese man's medicine is good emii^ for tlw 
CSunese, to say that the Chinese man's ]»e]iidiee to diis 
effect most be respected, to say that no effort shoold be made 
on his behalf because he has nntfl rec^itly desired ns to 
make no such effi>rt, is ridiculous. Indeed he has violoLtiy 
resisted the efforts of western physidans until within tii^ 
last few yean. He has resisted w e s tern medicine even 
more violently than western religion, or taUier his Baper- 
stitions have been most sensitivdy touched at this pomt. 
In the remoter places riots have taken place because the 
people have beheved that the foreign phyBkians in thor 
hospitals gouged out the eyes of diiUuen for ^h^Tma^ or ex- 
tncted vital oreans for the conmoeition of medicaments, in 
a manner parallel to that in which the CSiinese pretendo^ 
used nondescript materials in compounding medicaments for 
themselves. CSiinese prejudices upon these points, as upon 
all others, are indeed to be dealt with courteously in so far 
as possible. It is however the merest matter of fact that 
there was no theory or practice of medicine in China which 
represented any values or rested upon any foots whatsoever. 
It is neither arrogance on our part nor disrespect for others 
v^ch leads to seek to bestow upon them the best which 
the human race has yet evolved and which we are assured 
has been evolved for the benefit of all. 

The attitude of large parts of China in these matters has 
changed in marvellous fashion within the last few j^ears. 
Men are profoundly grateful for that which they recently 
feared and resented. Chinese physicians and surgeons of 
very genuine attainments are to be found. Chinese char- 
latans in western medicine are almost as much in evidence as 
were the adepts of the old school when that was in vogue. 
Physicians in the ports and missionary doctors did all they 
could under the old tutorial system to rsise up Chinese 
practitioners and to multiply the agents of a work which 
immeasurably transcended their own powers. There is 
still however the very greatest need of medical schools, of 
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hospitab and of sohook for nurses. In the medical schools, 
after some years, the professors will beyond qnestion be 
Chinese men. This is the familiar course of things which 
more and more is coming to be regarded as the normal one. 
Not merely does it resnlt, that the races ask to take this form 
of activity out of the hands of the foreigners. It is the aim 
of missionaries and philanthropists that they shall thus ask, 
and that as soon as posnble. There is no more marked 
characteristic of the present state of the medical movement 
in China than this. Medical education is the great desider- 
atima. It is not foreign physicians who are wanted, save in 
limited degree. It is medical schools which are needed so 
that there may be native' physicians in abundance. It is 
not foreign administrators under the government, it is 
the means of raising up native administrators, that we seek. 
It is not foreign preachers and rdigious teachers or touring 
evai^lists, at least, it is not these primarily, that we seek. 
We need the means of educating such men from among the 
people themselves. We have amplified this whole para- 
graph unduly. We have dwelt upon some statements 
concerning medical work which are so simple and obvious 
that it seems naive to set them forth. We have done 
this however with purpose. The argmnent which is here 
used we intend to apply in other spheres. That which is 
beyond dispute in the case of medicine we hold to be 
true, in varjnng . degrees and with appropriate modifica- 
tions, in all the other phases of work of which we have 
to speak. 

Concerning medical work it should be said that it has 
appealed to some men and women in Europe and America 
who have cared little for educational work in general, and 
less for the propaganda of religion. Furthermore, this phase 
of work has immediately appealed to considerable elements 
of the indigenous populations which, after the first period 
of prejudice has passed, have been anxious to co-operate 
witn these efEorts for their good. This portion of the work 
therefore, despite the fact that it was not the earliest aspect 
of missionary endeavour developed, has been the first to 
set itself free from missionary relations. There have long 
been mission hospitals whose staff was largely or even wholly 
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made up of commissioned mifisionaries. These hospitals 
have however frequently enjoyed the favour of local con- 
stituencies and had patronage from government. Only a 
small portion of the cost of their maintenance has come 
from uie boards at home. There are examples, such as 
that of a hospital at Madura in India, where the whole plant 
has been the gift of Hindus and, in by far the largest part, 
of non-Christian Hindus. The greater portion of the woik 
of the hospital is done without charge. It is supported 
entirely from gifts and from the charges made upon 
those patients mio are abundantly able to pay. There are 
settlement hospitals, originally maintained by public funds 
or private gifts within the foreign concessions, as at Shanghai, 
which are yet so largely connected, through district work 
and their dispensaries, with efforts on behalf of the in- 
habitants of the Chinese quarter, that they command the 
sympathy and unstinted support of Chinese merchants as 
well. In the Boxer uprising in 1900, the little hospitals 
and medical schools at Peking, which had existed up to 
that time under the various missions, were destroyed. 
Those in charge decided hot to rebuild after the old fashion, 
but to form a union medical school and a union hospital. 
These have naturally commanded far larger support than 
before within the foreign community. They have received 
gifts from the Chinese public and the Imperial government, 
including at one time a personal gift &om the Empress 
Dowager. They have most recently been commended for 
support by the trustees of a large endowment provided in 
America for medical work in Coina. Indeed this Peking 
union medical work has been the first field taken over by 
the trustees of that endowment. These trustees have alleged 
that, while maintaining the highest professional standards, 
it is their uniform intention to work in harmony with the 
missions. Thus the medical work has been the first also 
to set the example of unification among the missions. It 
has furnished a bond of union between the missions and the 
resident foreign communities. It has afforded a ground of 
sympathy and co-operation between foreigners and the in- 
digenous population. It has disarmed prejudice and broken 
down opposition. It has opene4 the way for other efforts 
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in a manner which easily puts it in the front rank when we 
speak of the assimilating effect of missionary and philan- 
thropic endeavour. It has always been posrible in the East, 
as also in the West, to charge fair sums and occasionally 
even large sums for the caie of men's bodies. In the East 
as in the West it seems as yet possible to charge only smaller 
sums for the care of men's minds, and smallest smns for the 
care of their souls. Yet the rates received from those who 
are fully able and more than willing to pay for medical 
service have made it possible to do a large charitable work 
for the helpless and outcast. In the process of its naturaliza- 
tion the medical work has far outrun all other phases of the 
work with which we have to do. 

The rapidity of the development of this work has been 
phenomenal. It is the one factor in the network of foreign 
and missionary influences in eastern lands the value of which 
has ceased to be disputed among intelligent men. Yet, 
because it is not an isolated factor but has undeniable rela- 
tions both past and present to the other elements, it has 
helped the movement as a whole. It is not difficult to recall 
the time when in circles of missionary patrons at home 
medical work was looked at askance. Then came a time 
when in the mind of many it was tolerated and even 
grudgingly furthered, but hardly for its own sake. It was 
praised as affording additional and indirect opportunity for 
evangelization. Tms stage also has passed or is fast passing. 
The improvement in directness of purpose makes it possible 
to command more generous support from all sources and to 
secure the best men for the staff. Medicine is by no means 
the whole of the gospel. Most men are however now pre- 
pared to say that it is a part of the gospel in its own good 
right. It needs no defence and loses rather than gains by 
indirection. Exactly because we recognize the relation of 
heaUng to religion we say that it is open to men in foreign 
lands, as also here at home, to be interested in hospitals and 
healing if they wish, as also in church and religion, if they 
so desire. It is possible for them, however, to show either 
or both of these interests^without conflict or competition. 
It is best that there should be no undue or unworthy com- 
mingling of the two. Those who are proud of the relation 
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6l wastecn miaaionB to medidne in the East in time past 
and who denie to continue that relation in all fzanlmeflB 
and self-iespect in the future, would be the fiist to assent 
to this. A devoted medical missionary in Mongolia ones 
said, ^^ If a medical school in Boston were to paint upon its 
sign and put upon its letter-heads the statement that it was 
a Ghristiui medical school, would not its scientific character 
be laid open in some minds to a shade of doubt ? " '^ The 
case might be put still more strongly," was the re^y. "' It 
would be felt that a shade of &eness was laddnc evi^ 
in the manner of making known its religious intent. Yet 
both friends spoke as Christian and scientific men. 

A few years ago one of the most distinguished Americans 
of our generation, who had rendered signal service to medical 
education, made a journey around the world in the interest 
of the cause of peace. He was operated upon for appendicitis 
in a settlement hospital among the hiUs of Ceylon by a 
Cingalese, who had received tiie latter part of his medical 
education in Edinburgh. That episode is not meidy 
picturesque. It is suggestive in high degree. Too mu<m 
praise can hardly be bestowed upon the physicians, mission- 
aries and others, who in the East in earlier times, and in 
Africa to-day have raised up a certain number of moderately 
qualified assistants and native doctois by a kind of pre- 
ceptorial relation such as was not uncommon in America 
two generations ago. That method was inadequate, as the 
best of those who availed themselves of it were even at the 
time aware. Tet it stood in somewhat the same relation 
to the rather rough and ready medical schook which suc- 
ceeded it in which these will presently stand to the mote 
p^ect schools which are now largely taking their plaoe. 
Even in the Harvard Medical School a generation ago a 
large proportion of the teaching staS were regular practi- 
tioners wno gave but a portion of their time to teaching 
work. In many medical schools in China to-day there are 
no instructors who do not give their whole time to the work 
of instruction and research. That medical men in the East 
have not always been able at their distance to keep pace with 
medical discoveries, that they have not been granted suf- 
ficiently frequent furloughs, or again have not had means 
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to use theie fturloughs to best advantage for obeervation and 
new acquisition in the hospitals and schools of Europe and 
America^ is true. That they work with inadequate appli- 
ances is often true, and this fact also is generally to be 
ascribed to the insufficient support of their work. If, in 
the pressure which has been upon them in lands in which 
they have been simply overwhelmed by the miseries about 
them, they have undertaken more work than they could 

Jroperly perform, they are not alone of all humanity in 
avmg done that. Particularly there have been short- 
comings in the way of asepsis. Asepsis is relatively a new 
thing, and is often more difficult to achieve in the Orient 
than in the West. There is no need to defend imperfect 
work, especially if those who have done it would not deny 
its imperfectness. There are however situations in whicn 
it is something to have done any work. If the record of 
that which the missionaries in their hospitals, dispensaries 
and schools in the East and in Africa have done were borne 
in mind, when the conversation turned on their short- 
comings, the eood opinion even of professionals would often 
be assured and the censoriousness of others might be modified. 
A man whose name is familiar, who has been for twenty 
years the only physician of thorough education on all the 
thousand miles of the coast of Labrador, has taken a little 
time out of every other year of his busy life in the best 
hospitals in the world to keep himself in touch with his 
wodc. He was once criticized for performing a dangerous 
operation under conditions which would not have passed 
muster in the best of hospitals. He repUed with simplicity : 
*' I know the truth of what has been said, but it is some- 
thing to be the only surgeon for thirty thousand men and 
to do every kind of operation which but for me would not 
be done at all." The devotion to science may show itself 
in declining to do anything except under ideal conditions. 
This kind of devotion is however best exhibited in the 
centres of civilization. A devotion to men has frequently 
shown itself in consenting to operate under difficult and 
unsatisfactory conditions and then, without doubt, also set- 
ting itself to alter those conditions so soon as possible. 
Somewhere between the pretentious dilettante and the 
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slattern, the real man finds something to do and does it. 
The real world acknowledges what he has done. 

When one thinks of the over-population of China in spite 
of the awful waste of Ufe, and especially of the infiuit 
mortality, it is not strange that some have asked : '' What 
would become of China if the waste of life were less ? " 
If more men were cured of their wounds and diseases more 
would inevitably starve. If the death rate should fall and 
the average expectation of Ufe should rise, as these results 
have followed upon the improvement of conditions in En^and 
and America, what would become of a people of whom 
even in best years many die simply because the production 
of food in the country does not suffice? The answer to 
that question surely does not lie in the direction of with- 
holding medical aid. The answer is suggested by the fact 
which never ceases to surprise the man from the West who 
has newly come to China. It is the fact that the resouitses 
of the bmd, especially its resources under the sur&ce, are 
still largely undeveloped. This is true despite the ancient 
civilization of China and despite the marvellous thrift and 
industry of its people. Of the most precious arable acres 
upon its surface scores and even hundreds of thousands are 
inundated almost annually in ways which surely could be 
prevented. Greater variety of employment among the 
people, better means of transportation between the provinces, 
will surely put Chinese statesmen for a time at least, beyond 
the contemplation of a huge death rate as a good thing or at 
least a providential evil. Alterations of the social system 
which are botmd to come with an increasing emphasis upon 
the individual, will surely affect the question of the age of 
marriage and also the birth rate. Abatement of ancestor 
worship will have its effect. In reality however that which 
here comes into evidence is the need amons the Chinese of 
an apphcation of other elements of science t^n those which 
pertain exclusively to health. 

When one sees a ship being unloaded by an endless gang 
of coolies on the Yang Tzi or watches men towing boats in 
the rapids of the Ming, he is reminded that he is in a country 
where there are, or at least where there were until a few 
years ago, no machines and in parts of which there were also 
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few beasts of bBiden. Human life is the only thing which 
is cheap. One marks the terrible exertion which these men 
put forth and realizes that the same spectacle is being 

E resented all over China. It has been presented for a 
nndred generations. One might ask what would become 
of these coolies if their work were done by huge machines, 
with the mfnimuTn of human labour, and that the labour 
of workmen far more skilled than any of these tens of millions 
of cooUes seem likely to become. Yet surely this same 
question has been asked at every step in the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery in every nation. We read of 
operatives* strikes and rick-burning in England early in the 
nineteenth century at the introduction of looms and of 
agricultural machinery. Those episodes are interesting only 
as early examples of a class. Episodes of the same sort 
and of far mater proportions pass unnoticed amon^ us 
evenr day. We say that what we observe is only a &ilure 
of adjustment. The failure of adjustment is only a temporary 
one. Every solution leads to new problems. We are never 
at the end of these difficulties. Tet nothing deters us from 
the effort to enhance the bounty of nature, to multiply the 
stren^h of men, to increase the speed of movement and the 
effectiveness of labour, and withal to add to the comfort 
and leisure of life. It is true that all of our appliances seem 
sometimes only to have increased the fevensn activity of 
life. Still the life which we now live in these western lands 
is Uved at a level widely different from that of former 
generations. Life holds more than formerly. The greater 
sum of wealth and better distribution of that wealth, despite 
all that is said to the contrary, the increase of security, the 
shortened hours, the altered position of masses of men in 
society, have had undeniable effect in our own countries upon 
the whole outlook of men's lives. The different relation of 
China and India to the total life and labour of the world depends 
upon the diBsemination among them of the kind of knowledge 
and skill of which we are speaking, and upon the achievement 
of results in the life of the people as a whole parallel to those 
which we have just described in our own case. It depends 
upon the application in India and China of scientific know- 
ledge on a vast scale to agriculture, manufacturing and 
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commeroe and upon a tranflloimation of the economic and 
social Aitaation which will come about through the develop- 
ment of industrieB and the play of more independent and 
reBonrcefal peiBonalitieB. 

As one travels throudi India or China or, for that matter, 
through the Ottoman Empire, it seems sometimes as if the 
most obvious hindrance to any higher development of these 
races was their incredible poverty. It seems as if the first 
necessity were the removal of a large part of the population 
from the brink of starvation where it now stands, the 
alteration of an economic situation which never permits large 
numbers of them to rise above the bitterest want. No one 
has seen poverty until he has seen it in the East, as also we 
may say that no one has seen disease until he has seen it in 
the East. No one who has observed the Chinese man in the 
engine room of a steamship, in the locomotive on the railway, 
in the foundries at Hankow or in the ftkctories at Shanghai, 
can doubt the aptitude of the race for the use of all wose 
apipliances by which labour is saved and results achieved 
wmch have heretofore lain entirely beyond the power of 
this extraordinarily capable people. When one thinks what 
they have produced in cotton and the manu&cturing of linen 
and silk, practically without the aid of machinery, it is 
difficult to imagine what they will put upon the market of 
the world when production and distribution are orffanixed 
as they will be in the life time of our children. If Teffends 
as to the invention of gunpowder and of printing and the 
discovery of the mariner's compass are to be credited, the 
Chinese nave long ago manifested rare gifts in the observation 
of nature and in reasoning upon her principles. Yet for 
some reason which is not altogether clear they have never 
advanced to the application of these principles on a large 
scale to practical problems, or to the utilization of these 
inventions and discoveries for conmion and pressing purposes 
in life. Yet, as we were saying, at present no nation could 
possibly be more ready in following the lead of other peoples 
in this TeffxA. The whole view of nature is rapidly changing 
for the diinese. Once rid of superstition in this regpod, 
once put in possession of a rational method, it ia possible that 
this resourceful people will surpass their instructors in 
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peioeption of that which is really available for their own 
indiistiies and in the conditions^ of their own hfe. On the 
other hand, if we torn awaj from this which we wif^t caU 
the mechanical basis of the hoped-for in^a^ease of wealth, 
if we tnzQ to the mercantile side, if we ask concerning the 
organization of the business which will arise from improved 
a^culture and expanded industries, we are sure that the 
highest qualities of the Chinese will here come into play. The 
Chinese man is a business man par excellence. Me is a 
merchant before all thingp. He is folly the peer of any 
merchant who ever visited his land. In the proud old 
Samurai days in Japan when trade was despised the dunese 
men of business were the bankers and merchants of Japan. 
That has now largely ceased to be the case. Tet a 
reminiscence of the old state of thinoB continues in the myth 
widely current in the West that the Chinese are so much 
more honest than Japanese. Dishonest men may be iound 
in either country. The myth however probably comes 
down from a time when Chinese of the hignest order went 
into business, while in Japan all but the lower orders despised 
trade. Be this as it may, it is certain that when the products 
of Chinese farms and factories are multiplied tenfold and a 
hundredfold as they will be, Chinese bankers and merchants 
will know how to see to the distribution of these products in 
their own country and throughout the world. 

There remains yet another condition of the upbuildiiut of 
this side of the Uf e of the people to be spoken oi This 
relates to taxation and touches upon the administration of 
government, at least the administration of government on 
tile economic rather than the political side. In the case 
of China, and in that of Turkey as well, besides the lessons 
to be learned from inventors, manufacturers and merchants, 
there has been dire need of governmental protection of tiie 
poor and guarantee of security even for the well to do, in the 
possession of that for which they have laboured. There 
has been need that business should be freed from the omni- 
potent and irresponsible tax gatherer under a system which 
has heretofore put a premium upon dishonesty and oppression 
exercised from the pettiest collector of revenues in the 
provinces all the way up to the very steps of the throne. 
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Certainly no greater benefit has ever been conferred upon 
China than that which waa bestowed by the fifty years of Sir 
Robert Hart's administration of the Impenal Maritime 
Cnstoms. Beginning as an administration of the tariff, 
the very existence of which in the hands of foreigners showed 
the weakness of China, it preserved a loyalty to the real 
interests of China which in the end the OLinese themselves 
have recognized. The benefits which the service rendered 
lay not merely in the performance of the tasks with which 
it was directly charged. The benefit lay almost equally 
in the example given and the standard set. It lay in the 
practical illustration which was furnished, of one department 
of government at least which was quite incorruptible. In 
that service honourable provision was made for faithful 
servants and then the slightest departure from integrity was 
severely punished. Merit and not &vour prevailed. The 
personal and arbitrary element in administration, so nearly 
universal in the Orient, was eliminated. Larger reeponsi> 
bihties were committed to this service, in some cases quite 
remote from the aims included in its original plan. They 
were thus entrusted by a government which acknowlec^ed 
that it could not be sure of their adequate execution under 
any department in which its own administrative principles 
unmodified prevailed. 

We are familiar with the maxims which the service und^ 
Sir Robert Hart set before itself in the huge business enter- 
prises committed to its care. They were me maxims which 
have ordinarily prevailed in high public service in England. 
It is not easy for us to realize how far they were from con- 
stituting even the ideals of administrative life in the Orient. 
The British have made these ideals fauniUar in India. Japan 
apparently secured allegiance to them in the period of 
great public danger and trial, but has had experience also 
of the laxness which obtains in times of peace, for example 
in America. We shall not exaggerate however if we say 
that in the Ottoman Empire these ideals have scarcely existed, 
and that in China they are still the great desideratum, only 
the more since China has taken upon itself the responsibilities 
of representative government. It has often been said of 
the (^nese that the level of honour and honesty in com- 
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merdal lelatioxui with foreigners has been exceedingly high. 
It is the more surprising therefore that the level of honour 
and honesty in the administration of government business 
within the realm has been so low. It is sufficiently difficult 
under any system to bring the use of pubUc money to the 
same level with that which obtains in private affairs. This 
is sufficiently evident in the experience of some American 
munidpaUties. The point here is that under the eastern 
system where it has remained unaltered, even men otherwise 
good have felt no disgrace in using pubUc money for their 
own advantage. The theory which grants no proper payment 
for public service, or no payment at all, establishes almost 
inevitably a system of graft as a universal and expected thing. 
The theory is not merely that of corrupt men but it makes 
corrupt men out of those who in other relations are honour- 
able. It causes them to view a vicious transaction within 
this area as they would not view the same transaction in 
any other area. It causes them to view such a transaction 
as evidence only of superior cleverness, as occasion for 
congratulation and not of reproach. It results in their, 
viewing the pubUc service as merely an enviable opportunity 
for plunder to which immunities and honour are attached. 
This is the view of public service which the degraded in 
every nation take. The degradation which this view entails 
is widespread and its consequences have been far-reaching 
in Russia. The Orient however often presented the spectacle 
that men not otherwise degraded took this view of public 
service. They take it with such naivet6 and, if one may 
so say, with such good conscience, that one is forced to 
realize that the men themselves were not so degraded as 
they would have been by the same transaction in other 
lands. One may compare this fact to the status of the 
prostitute in the lands in which but very sUght disgrace 
attaches to prostitution. The effect upon the individual 
woman is far less terrible than in Europe or America. The 
evil effect upon the pubUc at large is on the other hand 
infinitely greater. Certainly this prostitution of pubUc 
administration on the part of men otherwise honourable 
has a blasting effect upon every public interest. In the 
time of pubUc danger nothing can be coiunted upon, nobody 
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can be truBted. Exactly audi times enhance the opportunity 
of peculation and increase the probability of immunity. 
Even in times of peace the government is always pitifully 
poor desjHte the fact that its taxes are so large as almost 
to incite rebellion. Busmess is rained. Men are made timid 
who would otherwise show initiative. Everyone conceals 
what he has, lest he be marked for plunder by one who is 
sustained by all the power of the state in his plundering. 
Of what use is it to make money, if the government ro]& 
men of large part of what they make ? This is the history 
of the Jews in parts of Russia at the present moment. 
It was their lot in all the countries of western Europe in 
the Middle Age. This has been the condition even of Turkish 
citizens in Turkey, while to such outrages upon Greeks and 
Armenians a racial bitterness is added. The Turk however 
suffeiB in his full proportion, at least he would thus suffer 
if he were largely engaeed in the business of the country. 
As a matter of fact, he has in the rule no taste for business 
and leaves this largely to the Greeks and Armenians. With 
modifications this which we have described has been the 
condition of its own citisens under the Chinese Empire, 
where there are few alien subjects, where all men have 
talent for business and where the terror of the tax-gatherer 
has been one of the causes of poverty and lack of initiative 
in the land. This is the reason also why foreign trade has 
never been willing to come directly under Chinese law but 
has demanded special treaties and concessions. One who 
has seen the Chinese man blossom out into luxury and go 
on to large benefaction for the public welfare under Briti^ 
rule at Singapore or in Hong-Kong, and compared that with 
the state of thinss at Hankow, Tientsin or Peking, can but 
be struck with tne contrast. The type of man who feek 
the betrayal of his country in the improper use of even the 
most trivial sum of its funds is not too frequent in any country. 
It would be slander to say that eastern countries have never 
produced such men. Yet there can be no doubt that there 
is great difference in both public opinion and private feeling 
upon this point as between East and West. This paragraph 
upon one fundamental aspect of morality in sovemment 
administration is appended to our comment upon tibe influence 
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of western inventionB and methods of industiy, because, 
throu^ questions of taxation, that molality is indissolubly 
bonnd up with the success of the economic transformation 
without which neither China nor Turkey can take that place 
among the nations to which they aspire. 

That which we have just been saying leads over naturally 
into another area. This is one of greater difficulty and one 
within which it is easy to raise grave questions. It is the 
area of the direct influence of West upon East in matters 
concerning government and civil institutions, and of the 
relation of tiiese to the social and moral life of men. In 
the usual case, as in that of Great Britain in India or South 
Africa, of Holland in Java, of Japan in Korea, of Russia 
in the Transcaucasia, or of the United States in the 
Philippines, the point of vantage for the exertion of influence 
in governmental matters has been given in an actual out- 
wa^ supremacy. Even in Egypt tne rule of England was 
not greatly disturbed by the nominal suceraintv of the 
Porte. Such supremacies have usually been hard to gain 
and not easy to maintain. They are not likely to be afEairs 
of sentiment but, on the contrary, matters of grim fact and 
force. It is easy to churn that governments have never 
acted disinterestedly in these refations. Certainly it is 
harder for governments to be disinterested than for indi- 
viduals. The attitude of the subject peoples cannot always 
be expected to be complacent. Bivairies of other master- 
fol powers have to be reckoned with. The rulers have to 
look to themselves before they can be in a position to care 
for others. These are not new laws of life. They are laws 
which in many other relations men fulfil without la3dng 
themselves open to the charge of knowing nothing but 
selfidi motives. Tet the very idea of a benevolent despot- 
ism has become to us a subject of irony. It has seemed to 
us that the conferment of freedom is a greater benefit than 
all the other benefits which, through denial of freedom, 
can possibly be bestowed. Much depends here upon the 
idea of freedom. Tet the temptations of power are great. 
The workman is worthy of his hire. If an individual receives 
recognition for a service rendered to others, is it too much 
to say that peoples should not be expected to assume 
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biudeiis and to perform labouiB and sofier loflses incideiit 
to these contacte without some form of at least indireot 
indemnification for themselves? Or, rather, may not a 
nation be acting unjustifiably if it does thus assume burdens ? 
An individual may, if he choose, give his life for a cause, 
exthoting nothing in return. If a government does so, it is 
not always clear that it is not jeopardizing or actually ex- 
pending that which does not belong to those who make the 
decision, but rather to their compeers whom they cannot 
always consult and to posterity whom they ought not to 
ignore. Tet withal there is a national honour which it is 
more dreadful to sacrifice than it is to yield that of indi- 
viduals. It is more difficult to be sure of the mind of a 
nalaon in such a matter than of an individual. Public 
poUcies are inevitably matters of mixed motive. They 
become matters of partisan conflict. Issues are confused. 
We have to admit that even theoretically we are not so much 
in the clear as to our principles when we talk of altruistic 
courses of conduct on the part of communities, classes or 
nations, as when we are speaking of individuals. Moreover, 
we have to confess that practically even those principles in 
respect of which we are clear are very much more difficult 
to bring to bear. 

The realm of government and institutions, the realm of 
administration in civil life, is not as yet, despite all the 
efforts which have been expended upon it, the realm of 
exact science in the sense in which we feel that we are deal- 
ing with such a science when we speak of the facts of medicine 
or of the laws of physical nature as applied in the arts and 
trade. The world has been much longer in accumulating 
experience within this area of goverzunent, of social life and 
morals, than in the area of the laws of nature and of the 
application of the sciences of nature to industry. That 
other effort above alluded to has been immemorial and 
continuous. The race has been most anxious to observe 
facts in this sphere and to draw sound inferences from these 
facts. The masses of men made great sacrifice in this 
endeavour. There have been individuals at least who have 
reasoned profoundly upon this theme. Tet we have to 
confess that there are vast survivals of prejudice which have 
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never been touched by scientific reafloning, whick indeed 
have been perpetuated in part even by rel^on. We hav« 
to confess that there is something in the nature of our 
matmak here which creates the state of thingp which we 
describe. We shall never be able to attain in the science 
of govranment to the same kind of certitude whidi we have 
achieved in the apphcation of science to industrv. There 
is larger scope for the play of opinion and predisposition 
and for the efiect of instinctive and traditional preferences 
upon the part of races and of men. We deal wiw the area 
of freedom and with that contingency which can never be 
separated from freedom. 

We of the West look at questions toudiing the relation 
of the individual to society bem a point of view whidi has 
become axiomatic with us. We become aware, however, 
that the man on the other side of t&e world views these same 
relations from a diametrically opposite point of view. We 
hold society to be made up of individuals. The ironical 
aspect of much socialism among us lies in the fact that it is 
often only a more rampant assertion of the individual tiian 
the already too individualistic order which it would displace. 
The Oriental, however, really esteems the individual as but 
an orffgn, an individuation, of family or tribe or caste, of 
the religious community or of the state. When we set out 
to assimilate the world to a democracy which appears to 
us quite axiomatic we do but show our provmcialisiiL 
Democracy may be the best solution for certain diiSSculties 
in government. It may be on the whole the solution of 
the majority of our difficulties, and therefore to be chosen. 
It is by no means the best solution of all difficulties. It has 
not attained its own values without sacrificing certain oilers. 
Exactly those connnunities which have pushed their democ- 
racy to the farthest limit do most to bring home to us this 
disquieting fact. The Orient is apparently determined to 
follow in our steps, even those portions of it in which here- 
tof ore absolutism has been immemorial and in which democ* 
racy is at the present very Uttle understood. It seems to 
us quite obvious that the East as a whole has great need to 
learn the value of the individual. It is hardly leas obvious 
that that which we chiefly need to learn is the significance 
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of m^i in their normal groups and the significance of those 
normal groups for society as a^ whole. In the learning of 
this lesson it may well be that we shall be aided by our con- 
tacts with the men who represent the other half of the world 
of thought and action as well as of geografdiy. 

Mnch has been made of the fact uiat, especially in the case 
of the Moslems, the arbitrary quality of a soYcreignty, its 
personal and irresponsible trait, its right to caprice, is the 
very thing in which the essence of sovereignty seems to 
inhere. &e Moslem instinctively asks of an Englishman, 
" How can you call your King a king at aU, if he has to 
listen to scores of advisers chosen by milUons of people ? " 
Even in certain continental nations it has recently been 
said : If you can insistently criticize your government and 
dissent from it, in the last analysis you have no government. 
Oertainly this idea of purely personal rule has been char- 
acteristic of those parts of tiie world in which the faith of 
Islam is professed. The faith of AUah as an absolute divine 
ruler has had much to do with the kind of earthly rule which 
Islam has produced. Oo&versely, the behef in such earthly 
rulers reflects itself in the conception of Allah. There are 
legends of caliphs who have thanked AUah that he had given 
them vezirs and even common subjects who told them their 
errors and rebuked them for their sins. Such rulers however 
appear chiefly in the Arabian Nights. Few of them have 
resided on the Bosphorus. As we read the history of the 
Young Turk movement for the last twenty years and of 
the revolt of the constitutionalists we were at first dis- 
posed to believe that, without for a moment ceasing to 
be zealous Moslems, many leading spirits in the Ottoman 
Empire had come to feel that the great cause of the miseries 
of Iheir country at home and of its discredit abroad was the 
irresponsible tyranny of the Sultan. It was the personal 
quality of his government, the esjHonage to which he resorted, 
his jealousy of all who showed any initiative, his resistance of 
every refimn and refusal of every acknowledgment of the 
rights of his subjects. 

Tet almost bom the first it became evident that the 
adventureiB who had seized upon the |)Ower in the new 
regime were as irresponsible and tyranmcal as the Sultan 
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under the old. They were far more recUeM. The oon- 
stitutional regime fulfilled none of the hopee which were 
at first cherished concerning it. In its effort to Osmanize 
the Balkans it provoked a revolt which its efforts to 
modernize the Asiatic provinces and Arabia left it without 
the power to meet. It had practically lost its hold 
in Europe. Of this loss the outside world is naturally 
more cognizant than it was of the terrible shrinkage of 
Ottoman territory for which the constitutionalists so bitterly 
blamed Abdul Hamid. In the stress of the Balkan wars 
and in the struggle with Italy which ended in the loss of 
Tripoli, all reforms, judicial and educational, social and 
commercial, which had been promised had been postponed. 
There were even lapses toward government by assassination. 
At one moment it seemed probable that Constantinople 
itself would fall. The energy with which the Turks took 
advantage, however, of the quarrels of the Balkan allies and 
once more availed themselves of the Jealousies of the great 
powers, showed that the Ottoman Empire was not dead. 
All this was done even before the participation of Turkey 
in the general European War. No such tning as a revision 
of principles touching the very roots of governmental exist- 
ence can take place in a few years. It must be a process 
for generations. It took our own ancestors centuries to 
create the institutions which the Turks are seeking to 
appropriate over night. Reforms must come from the Turks 
themselves, if the Empire is not to fall to pieces and 
become a prey to other powers. Yet the Turks are by no 
means the most inteUigent portion of the population. They 
are but a small part of the whole people over whom the 
Sultan rules. They are, on the whole, the least able and 
industrious part. The tragedy of the Armenians is likely 
to turn out to be a tragedy for the Turks. Not merely are 
the best artisans and merchants thus cut off, but the race 
which has furnished the Empire the greatest number of 
its learned men, its statesmen and administrators, is 
destroyed. The state is no racial nor religious unity. 
It contains many fiercely hostile elements within itself. 
The masses of the people are completely unprepared for the 
dianges which constitutionalism would force upon them. 
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Portions of the people have always been excluded from 
any shaie in the government. There is moreover an 
instinctive hatred among the masses for all things western 
and Christian which is the heritage of centuries of ferodous 
conflict. We had sometimes feared the proclamation of a 
holy war. The militarist party among the constitutionalists 
was, however, exactly that which was most obviously under 
the influence of the representatives of western dvDization 
and most alienated from that portion of the population to 
which appeal wotdd have to be made in case of a holy war. 
Its zeal on behalf of a holy war would be only too obviously 
mixed with motives other than those which could appeal to 
the unnumbered multitudes of fanatical Orientals which 
would have to be counted on before a holy war could succeed. 
If we ask for the secret of the dissemination of western 
political ideas within the Ottoman Empire, one may indeed 
attach some significance to the travels of Ottomans in Europe 
and to the presence of Europeans of many nationalities and 
of many occupations in Turkey ever since the Crimean War. 
The treaty which ended that war gave Turkey a place among 
European nations which it had never had before. Still it 
can hardly be denied that the movement of which we speak 
was due in by far the largest measure to the work of educa- 
tion which the western sdiools and colleges, primarily those 
established by the American missions, had long before in- 
aufpirated. The missionaries found the way barred to direct 
rehgious influence upon the Jews who had been the first 
object of their solicitude. They could scarcely approach 
the Moslem community. Even their early influence with 
the ancient Christian communities declined. No path was 
open to them save that of the establishment of schools and 
of the press. They were thus led somewhat against their 
will to the course by which in the end they have probably 
done most for the country at large. It has sometimes been 
alleged that the missions gave themselves secretly to agita- 
tion and became centres of sedition. When one knows the 
vigilance of the espionage and the censorship to which every 
act, whether of foreigners or of natives, m the Ottoman 
Empire was long subjected, this seems in the last degree 
unlikely. When one reflects upon the antecedent hostuity 
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to western and GhiiBtiaii institations, upon the TnrkiBh 
repugnanoe to the treaties under wliioh these were estab- 
lifiuied, upon the readiness to withdraw these privileges upon 
the sUghtest excuse, one must be credulous indeed who 
coidd believe such an accusation. At the same time, it 
admits of no question that these western schools and 
presses, and particularlv those of the Protestant missions, 
could not be m the land at all, they could not establish and 
* continue their work of instruction, they could not disseminate 
their Uterature, even if that instruction and literature were 
carefully calculated to avoid offence, without being centres 
of an influence which in the end was bound to have immense 
effect. Colleges Uke Robert College at Constantinople and 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, and the Con- 
stantinople College for Women, with seven or eight others 
in Asia Minor which might be named, could not teach 
history and literature, science and international law, eco- 
nomics and modem languages, without opening the minds of 
the students of many races and rehgions who resorted to 
them to a whole world of new ideas. The first of the 
colleges named separated itself fifty years ago from the 
American Board which had founded it. This was because 
of the mistaken policy temporarily adopted by the Board 
with reference to education. The college gained, however, 
not merely liberty from supervision by authorities who wers 
for the moment not in full sympathy with educational 
ends. It gained closer relation to the peoples among 
whom it worked. All three of the colleges first named 
are growing into real imiversities. They have had the 
grateful admiration of Moslems and Christian Orientals alike, 
whom they count among their staimchest friends. There is 
perhaps no worthier example of the effect of the patient and 
inffenuous effort to do nothing but to seek the general en- 
K^tenment and quickening of a people, and to leave all 
ulterior effects of that stimmus to be cared for by the people 
themselves in the manner which might seem to tbcm good. 

Ten years ago Professor Vambei^ of Budapest, uttering 
the wisdom of a long lifetime of intmiate acquaintance with 
Ottoman affairs and of genuine sympathy with Islam, 
expressed the doubt whether the problem of Turkey could 
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ever be worked out without foreign intervention ; whether 
if Ottoman autonomy were once lost it could ever be 
regained. He questioned whether the Moelems would 
not then become like the Jews in the world, a people 
with a faith indeed but without a nationality. Already 
by far the larger part of the Moslems in the world live 
under Christian sovereignty. One would not have said at 
the end of a year from the close of the second Balkan War, 
that with a new loan from France and with the assured 
friendship of Qermany, the end of Ottoman autonomy 
appeared to be near. On the other hand, with the entrance 
of Turkey upon the conflict of the great powers of the West 
among3t themselves the Ottoman question certainly entered 
upon a new stage. The occidentalizing which was obviously 
in process could hardly have been the secret of a re-creation 
of the Ottoman world, even had it been much more extensive 
and thorough than it was. Yet it might have been the means 
of indefinitely postponing a decline which apart from this 
process, so far as we can see, would have been swift and sure. 
The rather trifling measure of occidentalizing however which 
Turkey had as yet undergone, and which tempted the Turks 
to try to play a part in the gigantic crisis of the West, almost 
inevitably ends the autonomy of the Ottoman Empire. 

Turning for a moment to China and its governmental 
questions, already one hears the query, Will the Chinese 
people be able to work out their own problems without 
foreign aid or rather, with only the moral aid and support, 
the educational stimulus and the financial backing which 
is their due ? Will these latter elements suffice and with 
them will the Chinese continue to be the arbiters of their 
own destiny? In the period between the entrance of 
the armies of the allies upon Peking in August 1900, 
and the return of the Dowager in October 1901, there 
were many who talked glibly of a partitionment of China 
as a thing easy to be accomplished and perhaps the only 
course in the emergency. There are few who are not now 
well assured that Europe escaped difficulties and dangers 
almost beyond conception by declining such responsibilities. 
Surely the western nations, most of them, now view the 
expansion of their territory, the conquest of their neighbour's 
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temtoiy, the tenure of provinoes m far ooineiB of the ekitix^ 
in much sobeier light wan formerly. Those of them who 
do not view soberly sudi aggrandisement reveal their lack 
of experience. Most of the nations instinctively reckon with 
the lon| consequences of such steps. We should not think 
of denymg our obligation to aid in the development of other 
peoples. We perceive however thut the greatest factor 
m weir development must be the free play of the peoples 
themselves. The good of the world is common property. 
The destiny of the strong is to be compelled to serve 
the weak. The innermost secret of the development of 
the weak is however the fostering and not the eictinction 
of their individuaUty. In the last analysis, the civiliisa^ 
tion of every race is a question for the race itself. All 
that other people, with tha best intention in the world, 
can do is to create the opportunity whereby that race may 
work out its own salvation. After wrestmg Eiaio Chow 
from Germany in the epnng of 1915, Japan brought heavy 
pressure to bear upon China. For a moment it seemed as 
if war was inevitable. Nations which had been the tradi- 
tional helpers of China were powerless in the crisis of the 
war. It seems indeed probable that the influence of all the 
western nations in CSiina will be diminished by the war. 
Conoessimis which the Japanese demanded the president 
of the Chinese Bepublic could not grant without endanger* 
ing his political control of his own country. In the end 
the agreement reached was indeed humiliating yet not un« 
profitable to the Chinese. It is certain that the Chinese 
dread intervention on the part of Japan in the aSairs of 
their country. 

Step by step in the arrangement which we are following 
we have moved away from the areas in which the intervention 
of one people in the life of another can be justified on the 
basis of alt(^;6ther indisputable facts. We gradually leave 
behind us those items in which the issue of such intervention 
can be shown to be unquestionably good. We find ourselves 
already speaking of aspects of life in which it is no longer 
possible to make out a dear case. We seemed to have 
sure ground under our feet as we thought of medicine and 
sanitation, of irrigation and scientific dealing with the 
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of fiHBme, di tlie wspp S trn t ia oB of tirimiwJ know- 

led|^ t0 tEideL We bs^e •^<™^*^=*'< however that in the 

legion of the cml and Bodal fiie of men there ere factois 

in rej ect of which mteivention, erven if weU meant, 

awakeae oar mi e lni B L We realire that here oar own 

ideas are in eonadeahfe part depont of the costoms of 

oar a nwia t oiiij of the experience and piodivities of oar 

noe. Onr thinking ehowa the inflnenoB of moral notions 

and relu;KNis oonvioiioDs which other races do not share. 

Much that is sacred to them a^^iean indifioent to us, 

and the converBe is eqoaDy true. The histoiy of the oon- 

tactB of hig^-minded men wiUi races for whose conduct 

thej have been made responsibie is most interesting at this 

point. The history of the impact of one moral system upon 

another iUostrates this contention iqion the largest snde. 

Govemors of India like Lord William Bentinck son;^ fnmi 

conviction to be strictly neutral in rdigions matteis. Tlus 

was not alwajrs because they had no rdigious oiunions of 

their own. It was because they fdt that government should 

goatantee the rights of the inner life of all men. The inner 

nfe has however inevitable consequences for the outward 

conduct of men. Lord Bentinck found himself forced to 

put an end to the practice of sati, the burning of widows 

upon the pyres of thar dead husbands. Tet this course 

bud him open to severe accusation. The ceremony in 

question was sustained by its supposed relation to a faith 

held with fanatical inteusity by millions whose rights the 

government had repeatedly pledged itself to respect. It 

had relation to a social order with which, other things being 

equal, the governor did not wish to interfere. The case was 

umilar in the long conflict against thagbm and daooity. 

These practices alsOy viewed in one way, constituted ofEenoes 

against humanity which could not be endured in a civilired 

state. They were a menace to fundamental law and order. 

Yet in the view of others, they had their root in religion. 

Religious ceremonies involving torture or self-torture and 

self-mutilation, with those demanding prostitution, raised 

questions of extraordinary difficulty to a governor who really 

intended to be fair and of liberal mind and not merely to 

judge every question according to his own convictions. Upon 
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no topic is a people bo sensitive as in respect of its religion. 
With no subject does an enlightened public sentiment or 
a wise ruler wish to deal more considerat^. Yet upon this 
margin lie even now such questions in tndia as those of 
betrothal in infancy, of marriage of girls in merest childhood 
and of the re-marriage of widows. Indian sentiment is 
itself divided upon these questions. To us these customs 
seem to infringe the rights of personality, to provoke im- 
morality or again to work injury to the physical and mental 
powers of both parents and ofbpring. To others, they 
appear as a sacred tradition which it is impious to submit 
to the judgment of strangers who do not pretend to share 
the convictions from which these customs are said to arise. 
It is one thing for the British government to have stood for 
justice in questions of property right, or in the punishment 
of conceded crimes. It is quite another to have worked 
steadOy for a change of pubnc sentiment in matters which 
were by no means always conceded to be offences against 
men, but which were on the contrary often defended as 
expressing homage to the gods. That Indian judges now 
join hanck with the foreigner in executing laws against these 
evils, that Indian representatives have had their share in 
framing these laws, that Indian public sentiment on the 
whole sustains them, that enthusiasts in the younger genera- 
tion can be found whose zeal to defend their country so far 
transcends their knowledge that they even deny that such 
evils ever prevailed, is indeed a tribute to the marvellous 
change which the times, mainlj since 1868, have brought 
about. 

Less difficult in principle has been the question of African 
slavery and of the slave trade. The dealing with these 
questions has however presented enormous difficulties in 
practice. It has afforded opportunity for deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice the history of which constitutes one of the 
brightest chapters in the record of the relation of Europeans 
to the children of that which used to be called the Dark 
Continent. It was indeed high time that there should be 
a bright chapter after the many dark ones which had preceded 
it. Just why Africans should have been singled out to 
be the victims of this abuse in all periods of their history and 
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at the hands of practically every race which ever came into 
contact witii them, it would be difficult to say. Slavery has 
existed in all a^ and certainly in very many difierent 
countries. It had place in the brilliant civili2ati<m of Qreece. 
It accorded with Plato's ideal of the state. It was funda- 
mental to Roman society. Often it was an incident of 
conquest. It was confined to no one race of the conquered. 
Among the Hebrews, if we may believe that the idc^ em* 
bodied in the later code ever came to represent the national 
practice, servitude was terminable by law. Often it was 
a condition to which little odium was attached. No one 
continent except Africa has however been in all its coasts 
and wildernesses a perennial source of commercialized 
supply of slaves. No one race has been made to wear in this 
manner the chains of ever^ other as if it had been created for 
that particular end. It is true that in all its long history 
the black race has never developed any high civilization 
except in contact with other races. This is suggestive. 
On the other hand, no one group of peoples has ever been 
so degraded by its contacts with other races as has the 
African. No contacts have been so debasing to the other 
races as have those with a people looked upon as if created 
to be preyed upon, abused and enslaved. That the African 
wilderness has not been absolutely depopulated by thsJb 
which its inhabitants have suffered witnesses to the sLnuLmng 
fertility of the race and also perhaps to their childlike light- 
ness of heart which, by contrast with the long anguish of 
their history, is one of the most touching things about them. 
Only recently have we had an adequate history of tl^ 
American participation in the slave trade. It is a history 
the horror of which cannot be exaggerated. 

As the ideas of humanity of which we have often spoken 
in these lectures began to emerge at the end of the eighteenth 
century, as the sentiment of human rights, the sense of the 
preciousness of human life and of the inexcusableness of 
much of human suffering came to be felt, the history of 
our ancestors, on one side of the sea and the other, in their 
dealing with the black race in slavery and in the slave trade 
stood out in all of its atrocity. Men who never before felt it 
were horror stricken. This was true not merely of men 
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confessedly religiouB but of many others. In fact, the smug 
defence of slavery upon the part of some of the churches was 
the thing which alienated many of the humane from reUgion. 
In the cotton raising states of the American Union before 
the war African slavery was for a time very generally sup- 
ported by the influence of the clergy and the church. That 
scandal had in the North the effect that many aboUtionists 
were bitterly hostile to the church. It had also the effect 
that several of the greater ecclesiastical bodies which were 
represented at the South were rent in twain and exist to 
thiis day in two fragments divided by an issue which has been 
dead for fifty years. The facts afford a painful illustration 
of the way in which organised religion sometimes falls 
behind in the advance of real religion. The fact that the 
American democracy, so moved as it had been by the cry of 
the French Revolution for liberty, equality and fraternity, 
should have been the last great nation on the earth to desist 
from the slave trade and to abolish slavery, is an anomaly 
which, as it recedes from us now into the historic backsroimd, 
appears almost incredible. Yet the unhappy complication 
to which all human afbirs are subject receives illustration 
from yet another side. The British who had taken honour- 
able precedence of us by one and in some places by two 
generations in the abolition, first of the trade and then of 
slavery, were yet on the whole disposed to take the side of 
the South against the North in the contention for state rights. 
This state of things had relation no doubt to the general 
jealousy of the growing repubUc on the other side of the sea. 
It had far closer relation to the fact that the cotton trade 
had lai^ place in the industrial development of ESngland 
itself. 

Already before the time of the liberation of the Africans 
in America travellers and missionaries had brought to the 
attention of the British public the destructive wars of one 
African tribe upon another in the interest of the slave trade 
and, before all, the immemorial iniquity of the Arab slave 
raiding. It was this general situation which Livingstone 
described as '* the open sore of the world." Africa was, 
even only a generation ago, in large measure, the Africa 
of Burton and Speke, of Grant and Thompson, of Schwein- 
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fuith and Cameron, of liviiigBtoiie and Stanley. The gieafc 
partdtionment of AMca had not yet taken place. The shoieB 
of Lalces Nyasa and Tanganyika and Victona Nyanza were 
in the hands of Arab and African slave traders. These 
places were beyond the patrol of those settlemOT^ts on the 
east coast where beginnings of opposition to the trade had 
been made. litUe had been done to cmsh the traffic which 
was eating out the heart of Africa. Gordon had not crowned 
a great life with a worthy death on the ramparts of Ehartnm. 
l&gypt was only just becoming the firm seat of British ad- 
ministration and the point of departure for expeditions 
into the Soudan, as weU as the model for the protectorates 
which England and other countries have established over 
Zamdbar, over East Equatorial Africa, Uganda, Nigeria and 
other areas. Kitchener's campaign of Omdurman had not 
yet broken the forces left by the wonderful career of the 
Mahdi, the last force to raise the standard of what could 
really be called a Holy War. The railway had not yet made 
such careers as that of the Mahdi henceforth impossible. 

Those Europeans who land to-day at Mombasa, fee a 
porter, purdiase a railway ticket and take the express for 
ITnnda, can hardly imagine the state of things in which, 
omy forty years ago, Sir John Eirk was tactfully woridng 
for the possession of Zanzibar which he thought to be the key 
to the whole problem of the interior. We can hardly pat 
ourselves back in the days when Hannington was joyoiudy 
setting out on the journey which was soon to lead to his 
martyrdom. There was scarcefy a sign yet that Livingstane's 
prayers would be answered. Gnie slave trade had its ramifi- 
cations all through Central Afnca and as fer as the Upper 
Congo. Men now living can recall the time when the whole 
interior was in the hands either of native chieb or else of 
Arabs and half-castes who, many of them, had but one object. 
Their ambition was to buy and transport to the coast and 
there to sell again as many of the wretdied inhalntants as 
they could possibly lay their hands upon. Tens of thousands 
were thus annually brou^t down to the coast. As many 
more were left dead beside the roads. Within so short a 
time the African slave trade as it then existed has been 
practically extinguished. The remnants of it which are 
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still in the hunds of nativeB aie Bmall and muely doomed. 
This is a wonderful achievement. It is the result of sacrifices 
in war and of the labours of peace, of the policy of govern- 
ments and of the consecration of individuals. It is a chapter 
bright with the record of disinterestedness and fidelity to 
principle and, as well, of individual valour and devotion 
which do honour to all who had a share in the work. It is 
not unjust to others to say that by far the largest share fiiUs 
to the credit of Oreat Britain and her sons. The problem 
of the negroes under the protectorates is serious. The 
industrial situation of the negroes in the great colonies of 
the south of Africa is grave. 'Hds is however only the parallel 
of the problem of the enfranchised negroes in our own Southern 
States. It is a problem more complex and baffing than was 
that of the slaves. Yet no one now doubts that me making 
of an end of slavery in America was right. The thing was 
monstrous. It had to be done away, althouffh the effort 
threatened the nation's life. Christendom could not tolerate 
it. By that conflict were set free those forces of the race 
itself by which alone the redemption of the race is to be 
achieved. We must now cheerfully face the consequences 
of having done away with slavery. Or rather, we must face 
the consequences of having tolerated the slavery which so 
much needed to be done away. Similarly, by the end of the 
trade in Africa the forces of the black race are set free. This 
is true although a race pitifully helpless in some ways is thus 
brought into competition with the Chinese and l^e Tamil 
Indians in the mines and made a pawn in the game which 
has been so recklessly played by the Africanders and the 
British, by the Glermans and the Portuguese, on the great 
farms and ranches at the South. The negro's tribal relations 
are broken up. His famihes are scattered. Even the 
languages of the smaller groups tend to disappear. He 
was virtually enslaved again imder the Belgians. He is shut 
out of the trades unions. He has but very qualified civil 
rights and all too little industrial education. He is the 
victim of the white man's vices and diseases. Nevertheless 
when all is said and all deductions have been made, perhaps 
no paragraph which we have written more truly illustrates 
the title which we have chosen, the expansion of Christendom 
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and the nstaialuation of Christianity, than does this of tha 
approaching end of African slavery and of the slave trade. 
The unfolding^of this^chapter gives occasion for renewed 
reflection upon a problem on the edge of which we have 
paused more than once in this discussion. It is the problem 
of the relation of the religious view of such questions and 
of the activity of professed enussariee of retigion within these 
spheres, on the one hand, and of the opinicHis and deeds of 
soldiers and statesmen, of traders and educators, of ex- 
plorers and philanthropists, on the other. Perhaps we 
cannot better illustrate that which we have to say than by 
a comparison of Stanley and Livingstone in respect of the 
very matter which we have just been passing in review. 
Livingstone went out to Africa a missionary of simplest 
evangeUcal convictions. He married the daughter of a 
Scottish missionary of fervent faith and consecration who 
had herself been bom in Africa. To her the supreme realities 
were those of the inner life and of the other world. Passion- 
ately beloved of Livingstone, she died before the great 
enlargements of her husband's life had come. One who 
has stood by her grave at Shupanga must have been thrijled 
by its contrast with the place of burial of her illustrious 
husband amonff the chosen few out of Britain's greatest in 
Westminster Abbey. He must have little religion who can 
view that small white cross without realization of what 
she meant to Livinc^tone and of that which she and other 
women of her sort have meant to Africa and to every field 
of the contacts of Christendom with the non-Christian world. 
Livingstone was of humble origin and of deficient early 
education. He was driven to work by grinding poverty. 
When a lad he acquired but the rudiments of an education 
and these by the hardest exertion. He attained only slowly 
the fullness of the powers which nature gave him. Lei thiiB 
light his ultimate scientific attainments are amazing. His 
observations of the geological structure and of the geo- 
graphical character of Africa, his study of its plants and 
animals, made before the senseless destruction to which the 
latter especially have now been subjected, were of extra- 
ordinary value. It is remarkable that so few of his lingual 
and ethnological judgments have been reversed. He had 
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the tempeTament which was bound to set itsell free from 
the petty leBtrictions of a life which has crushed many a man. 
It could not endure the httle mission-station frictions. In 
the end he was recognized as too big a man for the restraints 
laid upon him from the home land. Yet he always loved 
the hfe of a missionary and devoted his whole hfe to its 
hagjst purposes. He was of the stujS of which great adven* 
turers, explorers and discoverers are made, ffir Roderick 
Muzchison, on behalf of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
urged him to leave the service of the London Missionary 
SoNsiety and devote himself exclusively to scientific work, 
lavingstone's reply is famous. He esteoned all other 
achievement as but subordinate to the practical advance of 
i^e cause of humanity. In the last analysis for him the 
advancement of humanity remained always a problem 
of the moral hfe of individuals. The means of that advance- 
ment lay in an appeal to the will and afEections of individual 
men; The force of it was in the sense of duty. Livingstone 
had the instincts of a great civilizer. He was in fullest 
sympathy with the benefits, many and great, while he seems 
also to hiftve had extraordinary foresight of the evils, which 
would follow upon the white man's protectorates in the 
heart of Africa. He had foresight of those evils exactly 
because of the moral faith of which we speak. He was never 
blinded by mere theory. He knew that the protectorates 
must be sources of evil unless they were administered by 
better men than were likely always to be found upon their 
stafi. He dreaded the ruthlessness of the vicious among 
these magnates, remote from surveillance and vested with 
a sovereign power for which nothing in their standing at 
home or their past experience gave them any fitness. He 
dreaded their cruelty to the natives who were to him like 
children. He dreaded their rivalries with one another and 
all that admixture of the lofty and the low in human nature 
which such situations never escape. To the last he would 
surely have said of many of the methods which were thus 
embarked upon that they did not represent his way. To 
the last he remained the apostle of a gospel for the soul, the 
advocate of a personal approach to the question of civilization, 
of a moral renovation of the individuial. He was not per- 
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turbed by the fact that he could teach so few, or by the fact 
that he worked in the midst of a race so low in the scale 
that some doubted whether its representatives had any inner 
life to which he might make appeal He knew better. To 
him these children of the jungle had opened their secret. 
Yean after that morning wnen he was found dead, kneehng 
bende lus bed in tiie hut at Bangweolo, he was still Father 
David to Tippoo Tib, who when driven from his slave raiding 
at TanganyUca and needing to recall any virtue that he had 
ever shown, pleaded that he had protected livingsUme. 
He remained Father David to the f erodous Arab slave dealeis 
across the channel from Zanzibar, who knew that at every 
point in their nefarious business he opposed them and was 
ready to deliver them a man's battle in which they could 
expect no <parter. He was still Father David to the blacks 
who bore his wasted body on their shouldera for a year, that 
they mi{^t bring it to the coast. 

Stanley presents at many points strong contrasts to 
Livingstone. Yet the two had dso many points in common. 
Stanley too was of humble origin and of defident early 
education. In his youth he was neglected. He was an 
adventurer in the go6d sense of the word, a newspaper man 
who developed some of the qualities of a good soldier and 
had certain of the traits of the diplomatist. He appredated 
the significance of the outward forces of dvilixation. Indeed 
by everything in his career he was inclined to assign to these 
paramount importance. Tried by many disappointments, 
rendered adaptable by various experiences, he was slow in 
finding his life work. He had kept himself pure and of a 
high mind. By the time he came to his task in Africa he 
was a man of the world in a sense in which Idvingstone nevor 
became a man of the world. Never irreligious, Stanley 
yet brought to the meeting with Livingstone but slight 
sympathy with that which he had thus far known of living- 
stone's (maracter and aims as a missionary or with missionary 
characters and aims in general. There was nothing in the 
commission received from the New York HerM to find 
Livingstone which went beyond the wish to deal with facts 
which interested the world, to show enterprise comparable 
with the enterprise which Livingstone as explorer and 
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adTentoier had Bhown. Stanley has written of the piofonnd 
impieBcdon which Livingstone's spirit made upon him and 
of tiie tsansf onnation which his interoouise with Liyingstone 
wrought in his own spirit. Tet even while under the spell 
of Livingstone's devotion Stanley was impelled to say, in 
just reckoning with his own powers, and as well with the 
needs of Africa as he conceived these needs, that his way 
would not have heen Livingstone's way. He repeats the 
observation a^dn and again as if it were the thought upper- 
most in his mind whenever he Teminded himself of livmg- 
stone, and despite the reverence which he had no wish to 
withhold. He repeats the observation at the time of Living- 
stone's death when he himself was meantime far more 
advanced in the enthusiasms and activities of his career. 
His way was to the end that of a conqueror, of an organizer, 
a road-maker, a dvilizer, a preparer of the way of empire. 
He beUeved in taking the good with the bad in the kind of 
empire for which, as he hoped, he was preparing the way. 
He was not a business man but he beUeved in trade as 
indispensable to the development of the magnificent oontinent 
which he had traversed. For himself, he scorned to run 
the risk of personal entanglements in that trade. He fdt 
this long after he had tsapital to make investments in Africa 
to his advantage. His real interest was in the opening up 
of Afriea, in the ameUoration of the lot of the Africans. Afi 
other interests came to be subordinated to the humane 
motive, and we repeat that he was &r from being without 
understanding of or sympathy with the religious motive. 

Livingstone was above all things else a man of reUdon. 
With afl the high qualities which he possessed everyuung 
was subordinated to the missionary in him. He was 
absolutely true to himself when he decided to remain. a 
missionary. His approach to life was from the inner side. 
He had thus beUeved for himself. He thus beUeved for his 
beloved Scotland and no less for the lowest of his Africans. 
He thus beUeved with an intensity which at times swayed 
all his other beUefs. Tet he was far from being without 
appreciation of the tLmgs for which Stanley stood. They 
were the thin^ for which many other brave and resourceful 
men had stood, with some of whom he might have found it 
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harder to establish pexBonal sympathy than with Stanley. 
In a measure he himself stood for those same tilings before 
Stanley was heard of. Was not he too resonroefol, 
ingenious, a dreamer of great dreams of civilization and 
eii^ightenment, a bom leader of men, a man who nnderstood 
himself and forced his way, a man who was deceived by 
few and revered or, if need be, feared by all ? He also was 
the opener of a contment to Europe, eager for the amehoration 
of every side of the life of Africa. Yet it is quite certain that 
as he read Stanley's articles in the Herdldy if he read them, 
he would have gone within himself and said, without a 
shade of derogation, that his was not Stanley's way. They 
were both true men. Each had a way of his own. Each 
knew that there are other men and other ways. 

Now we have only to heighten this contrast to see how 
easily the representatives of these two approaches to our 
problem have misundentood one another in time past and 
still misunderstand. Most hopeless of all are those who stay 
at home and have no real understanding of either side of the 
problem. You have only to think of missionaries, narrow- 
minded, absorbed in one aim, zealots for one institution, 
the church, and indifferent to all other matters. It is but 
fair to say that, in the attitude of the modem world toward 
missions and still more in the exigencies of the mission 
field itself, frank representatives of uiis type are now rare. 
They grow rarer. They exist mainly in the minds of those 
who have remained at home and never seen missions. Or 
again, they exist in the minds of those who have travelled 
evervwhere and still have never seen missions. In so far 
as they exist, it is not difficult to see how the real man of 
the world, often a very good sort, may well ask to what end 
does all this missionary endeavour serve. Equally, it must 
be remembered that tne foreigner in the world of which we 
speak is frequently not of a very good sort. At the extreme 
in this direction are men who followed the opening of trades 
in rubber or ivory, in liquor or opium, and gave free rein 
to their own croelty and lusts when removed from the check 
of public sentiment. They debauch in unscmpulousnees a 
helpless people for their gain. Those who give Americans 
a bad name in Shanghai are frequently men and women 
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who could no longer stay in San Francisco or even in Manila, 
Then there is the far larger number of those who do evil 
because it is easy and still others who at all events do very 
little good. One can understand how a representative 
of the inner life and the spiritual motive, especially if he 
were a zealot, might hold up his hands and sav : *' What 
have these to contribute to the solution of ^e problem 
which we face 7 " The one side sees only bigotry and the 
effort to force docma and ritual upon alien peoples, who 
verily have, of uie unrealities of reUgion and of the 
superstitions which belong to these, already more than 
enouffh. The other sees the spectacle of a civihxation so- 
called, which is &in to deny all relation to relidon or even 
morals. Of this civilization we have more uian enough 
in our own lands. He cannot view with complacency ^le 
taking, over of this civilization by those whom he is trying 
to save, especially if they are to take over only its worst 
elemen1». 

It is known that Stanley was profoundly disappointed 
that his own government could not assume the protectorate 
of the Congo Free State as he had planned it. He loyally 
esteemed that the assmnption of that responsibility on the 

,rt of Great Britain would have been a guarantee of the 
aMlment of the hopes he cherished on behalf of the peoples 
whose advancement he sought. He felt sure that mat 
responsibility would mean an influx of capital upon which 
the development of industries must depend. He turned, 
not without reluctance, as his diary shows, to Belgium. 
He rebuked himself for his hesitation and mistrust liter he 
had conversed with the King of Belgium and marked the 
king's interest in the scheme. We lutve no railing accusa- 
tion to bring in this place against the Belgians. The king's 
twofold relation as investor on a hu^ sctJe and yet also as 
sovereign, responsible for civil admmistration, was always 
unwise. It became grossly reprehensible. It was as fatal 
as were the investments of the clique of Russian grand dukes 
in the Talu timber concessions, the mismanagement of which 
under Alexeff brou^t on, at the last moment, the Russian 
war with Japan. Belgian officers took worthy part with 
Germans and English in the war on the slave trade. Things 
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began well. Tet Stanley's last joumey revealed to 
the di£Eieiiltie8 of an administiation whoee peraonnel was 
made up largely of favourites and incompetents and which 
proceeded upon a hasty and selfish plan which the ^vem- 
ment and company at Brussels had apparently decided to 
adopt. Stanley did not live to see the Leopoldine debauch 
and reign of terror nor to hear the testimony as to the 
catastrophe. That testimony was at first discredited. It 
was then diligently hushed up and garbled. Finally in 
open court were established crimes which made all Christen- 
dom ashamed and all decent men enraged. AtrodtieB had 
been committed upon a hapless people which scarcely had 
their parallel in the dealings of savages one with another. 
We are interested only in showing that the root of the diffi- 
culties and monstrous evils of the r^ime which the dis- 
roputable royal promoter had inaugurated and long brutally 
defended, lay in lack of character. Unfortunately, there is 
no racial monopoly of a lack of character. The rovelations 
which have be^ made concerning British dealings in Puto- 
mayo, German dealings with the Herreros, and practically 
the whole history of the dealings of the United States with 
the Bed Indians prove that. There was lack even of in- 
telligence on the part of those who administered the CSongo 
a&irs. Thero was lack of appreciation that the nativeB 
were to be treated as persons and not simply as brute in- 
struments of gain. Stanley had character. He was nAi 
in saying that in the large the protectorates under the flag 
of his own nation had shown character. He had hoped that 
the Belgians too would show character. No doubt iitste 
were many in Bel^um who deplored the issue and felt the 
degradation in which in a measure their whole people was 
involved, and approved the course and character of their 
degenerate monaroh as little upon this point as upon certain 
others. Stanley's point of view however was lost sight of 
or, more accurately, it had never been shared by those upon 
whom the crisis in the Belgian Congo came. For a time the 
lot of the Congo negroes, as they bore rubber down to the 
sea at the west for their taskmasters, was not better than 
it had been when they bore ivory over the divide and 
down to Zaiudbar in the Arab slave gangs nnder the 
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regime to which Stanley and others had fought to put 
an end. 

It is not said that a company of mere zealots of faith, of 
meie enthusiasts for religious propaganda could themselves 
have opened up the country. At aU events they eould 
have opened it onlv very slowly. It is not said that singb- 
handea they could ever have got rid of the slave trs^e. 
That was necessarily a matter of war. It is not said that, 
when the slave raiding power had been broken, there was 
any obvious way of preventing its recovery, or any way of 
putting an end to anarchy in the devastated territories, 
except the protectorates. This was a qjuestion for govern- 
ments. It IS not said that amateurs with devout leaning? 
would have made good governors, or that there is any sub- 
stitute for the qualities which a soldier or a^ain a merchant 
and trader, an investor and promoter of ability and char- 
acter shows. States with even a tinge of the ecclesiastical 
in their character have generally been the worst conceivable 
states. By accident missionaries have sometimes shown 
themselves good soldiers, like Gamewell at Peking. One of 
Idvingstone's colleagues withdrew from the service of the 
London Missionary Societv because he felt that in the 
struggle with the slave raiders the time had come for fight- 
ing. He acreed with his board that on the whole it was 
not wise tnat missionaries should fight. An occasional 
missionary has been a good business man and administrator. 
So frequently however has the opposite been true that mission 
boards often forbid their representatives to have to do with 
unnecessary business transactions. This is no argument for 
an indiscriminate exchange of r61es. It is the very point 
of our contention that the work to be done transcended the 
powers of the men of either of our types without the aid of 
men of the other type. We are citing this unhappy episode 
in the Congo, for which Stanley and for that matter the 
Belgian people were so little to blame, to show that Stanley's 
own solution was impossible without elements in the char- 
acter both of foreigners and natives, which elements in 
character Livingstone would have said that it was his whole 
aim in life by the propaganda of the gospel to create. 

We have dwelt thus far upon the contacts of West and 
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Easfc, conmdering lesnltB in matteis of medieine and hygiene, 
in industries and administration, in ideals of government 
and in certain closely related questions like that of slavery 
and the slave trade. In a general way we have sought to 
place first in order in the discussion those phases in which 
the value of the results of the intervention of one nation in 
the life of another is least open to question. It is obvious 
that the order of topics must in some cases be doubtful, but 
at least the principle of arrangement which we have attempted 
is clear. From many different points of view we have touched 
upon the question of trade, because it is one of the largest 
factors with which we have to do. The sinister experience 
in the Congo and minor experiences of the same sort in 
every land suggest a point which for our discussion is most 
important. It is the point of the connection of trade and 
government. The C!ongo experience is a belated example of 
a theory of the relation of trade and government which was 
once generally accepted and which seems to have been in 
general the German theory of that relation. It appears 
sometimes to be the Japanese theory. At one time the 
intimate relation of trade and government was accepted as 
normal. Most men are inclined now to view it as a vicious 
confusion of ideas and one largely fraught with evil con- 
sequences. It is one of the great achievements of the nine- 
teenth century that the true principle has been more and 
more brought to light. 

In the early stages of contact between East and West 
questions of trade and government were hopelessly confused. 
It is easy now to see that the confusion was to the detri- 
ment of both government and trade. The classic example 
is the government of India under the British East India 
Com^anv. It is therefore one of the highest titles to honour 
of British rule in India that, without giving up its sovereignty 
in India, Great Britam has, in the generation before the 
Mutiny and in the two generations which have followed it, 
completely purged itself of this reproach. Whether we have 
to look for an indefinite continuance of British rule in India 
is a question upon which there has been division of opinion 
even in Great 3ritab itself. The participation of Indians 
in their own government has now assumed such proportions 
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that it lajB neai the thought that they might some day take 
over the government entirely. On the other hand, to sober 
minds among the Indians themselves, the same cause makes 
it less necessary that the government should be taken over 
by the Indians, until this can be done in the best manner 
and with assurance of the best results. It is safe to say 
that had the relations of trade and government in India 
continued as they were before 1829 the continuance of British 
rule in India to the present day would have been almost 
inconceivable. Conversely, with the reforms in those rela- 
tions which have gradually taken place, the real state of 
the case to-day is that not merely the trade of the British 
but equally that of foreigners of every nationality^ and 
that of the Indians themselves has an interest in nothmg so 
much as in the maintenance of an essentially just govern- 
ment. So just and impartial, so intelligent and flexible is 
the government which the Indians alreadv enjoy that they 
win be slow to chimge it until thev are weU assured that the 
change will be for the better. There are superficial indica- 
tions of unrest and occasional outbreaks of the spirit of 
sedition. It is more than suspected that seditions are some- 
times fomented by Europeans. It is, however, firmly 
believed that an overwhelmmg majority of the influential in 
India to-day believe that no change involving the severance 
of relations with England would be for the best. It has 
been for years firmly believed not merely that the Indians 
would resist the invasion of British India by another power. 
There has been confidence that thev would stand by the side 
of the British in serious warfare wnich had to be carried on 
in other lands. That confidence has now been proved well 
grounded. The lovalty of India to Great Britain in the war 
IS a most notable fact, and one of which Oreat Britain may 
well be proud. The facts of which we spoke above are not 
those which appeal to agitators and abstractionists. They 
are facts which before the war were very generally mis- 
understood upon the Continent. They are the facts, how- 
ever, which make for the stability of British rule in India 
probably for a long time to come. 

It cannot be said that England was driven to the change 
of its course in India by the Mutiny. The Mutiny, costly 
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and pftinful as the experience was, never really imperilled 
Britifih role in India. Furthennoie Gieat Britain was 
alieady long before the Mutiny oonunitted to the comae 
which we aie endeavouring to describe. The abolition of 
the Gompany's charter and the taking over of the sove- 
reignty oiiectly by the state was a very natural ending of 
the period of the Sepoy Rebellion. In its inner logic how- 
ever it was the conclusion of a process which had been going 
on for more than a generation before that rebellion. In a 
way the iqprising was so behited as to be illogical. It was 
the result of ancient grudges and of more or less accidental 
causes. It fell upon a time when much that was being 
asked for by the sober-minded among Indian patriots was 
being granted in any case. But for the poise and balance of 
temper which the British showed the efEect of the rebellion 
might easQy have been to revive ancient severities and 
to postpone benefits which the government had already 
been prepared to grant. Such was notoriously the result 
of the various outbreaks in Russia which ended in the un- 
fortunate assassination of the Csar Alexander 11 in 1881. 
The great changes in India to which we allude were due to 
the dbanged mind of the British people themselves, to their 
own apprehension of a state of tmngs which for seventy 
^ears had been growing more and more obvious. The 
mvestin^ of a commeroal company with certain of the 
practical powers of a state was doogerous policy and one 
ukely to involve the British nation in serious complications. 
So long as that commercial company had actual military 
powers or, to put it the other way about, so long as the 
government was prepared to favour and protect, even to 
the point of the use of arms, specific financial interests and 
to maintain certain monopolies, so long subject peoples were 
sure to be treated with harshness and the honour of the state 
was bound to be involved in business transactions which had 
no legitimate political significance but might easily have 
disastrous moral consequences. 

Three great benefits Great Britain has voluntarily con- 
ferred upon India during the nineteenth century. She has 
steadily increased the share of the Indians in the adminis- 
tration of their own government. To-day only the smallest 
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number of the highest places are not open to Indians. She 
has steadily pursued the policy of the education of India by 
a ^preat state system of education. This has been done in 
spite of the fact that education has certainly made the 
country more difficult to govern. The third change how- 
ever is of even greater importance than the other two. It 
is the change in pursuance of which the empire has come 
more and more to cease to regard itself as the guardian of 
special interests of British trade or even the patron exclu- 
sively of British capital invested in India. The empire has 
fullv realised the value of such investments for India. It 
could not be oblivious to the value of such investments for 
England. Nevertheless it has realized that which every 
other good government has gradually been taught to realize, 
that which even the United States must some day learn, 
that the guardianship of commercial interests, except in the 
sense of the maintenance of even-handed justice for all 
parties concerned, is vicious policy. It is not possible that 
the course described should not end in the prostitution of 
government, in the artificial stimulation of some interests 
and the unjust neglect of others, in the haUudnation that 
prosperity can be created by legislation. The adoption of 
the policy of free trade for Oreat Britain was of untold 
beneficial effect upon the administration of British Lddia. 
In the same sense one could but rejoice in an early pronounce- 
ment by the President of the United States that he would 
be moved to intervene in the affairs of Mexico for the pro- 
tection of commercial interests neither of the citizens of the 
United States nor of any other state. Those who invested 
capital in Mexico did so at their own risk. They had no 
riAt to ask that their own government should guarantee the 
fmfilment of their hopes. Now as we were saying, it redounds 
to the credit of the British administration in India that 
although it was on its own territory or, at least, on ground 
which the conquests of a previous century had made its 
own, and although the tradition was all to the contrary, 
and despite the fact that the government was not under 
constraint, it has steadily laboured for fifty years for the 
dajibpna of conditions in this regard. No interests what- 
ever m India are at present protected in special way. The 
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Company oeaaed to exist in 1868. It had oeaaed to exert 
any of the functions of govnnnient a geneiation beloie that. 
No favouiB were granted. India has long been a free field 
for the industries of every nationality, jnst as En^and itself 
has been a free field for industries of erery nationality. 
No trade of foreigners has been tolerated which militated 
against the interests of the Indian dUiiesm of the Emjue. 
l^e government guarantees nothing except stability and 
even handed justice to all and puts the execution of that 
guarantee in the hands of Indian judges. 

Those sinister influences whidi have long made them- 
selves felt in CSiina, commercial concessions, permits for 
mining and transportation,the grant of extra-territonal ri|^ts, 
stand in glaring contrast with that which we have just been 
saying concerning India. These things have played a great 
part in the history of China in the last two generations. They 
]^y an evil part in that country at the present moment. 
There is the more need that we should call attention to them 
and recur to the honourable change which Great Britain has 
forced herself to make in India. It turns out that the 
nominal freedom of China from the dominion of western 
powers exposes it to some evils and acts of violence on the 
part of those powers in the interests of trade, to which China 
would not be exposed were she under the responsible 
dominion at all events of one and possibly of others of 
those powers. Opium grown in India was forced upon 
China by the British government in incredible quantities 
and for decades after the effects of its consumption by the 
Chinese were so glaringly obvious that a similar use of it 
would never have been permitted by that same government 
on the part of its own subjects in India. The pressure of 
many powers upon her borders has thus been more injurious 
to China than would have been the far greater pretennons 
of one western power within her boundaries. For China is 
thus made the victim of the rivalries of the powers among 
themselves. These conditions are more unfortunate than 
ever at the present moment since the Chinese government 
is itself in process of radical transformation. It is in dire 
need of money. It is ready to grant in its need that which 
presently it is bound sorely to repent of having granted. 
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As one walks the Bund in Shanghai it is brought home to 
him with an intensity which his reading never conveyed that 
for miles on either side of the river, exactly in the centre of 
this emporium of the East, there is not a foot of ground which 
belongs to Chinese men. Flags of every gieater nation on the 
earth fly over it, but no flag of China. In the pretty park 
which occasionally reaches to the water's edge no CJhinese man, 
woman or child may set foot save indeed the nurse of some 
foreigners* children. The area is that of an extra-territorial 
concession, governed by a joint commission of the western 
residents. The jurisdiction of their own consuls over 
foreigners is absolute. Even for cases to which one party 
is Chinese the jurisdiction is that of a mixed court. More- 
over, far outsiae this area, all over China, Chinese citizens, 
converts of the Christian missions, have been in the past, 
under treaty proviso, able to appeal in certain cases to 
foreign consuls and so to escape jurisdiction of their own 
courts. It is true that the Chinese have resorted to torture 
to extract evidence. It is true that punishments were 
sometimes of inconceivable cruelty and processes of law 
touching property were such that no foreign trade could 
have been built up had the merchants been obliged to submit 
to those processes. It is true that Shanghai is very largely 
what Europeans have made it. It is true that the treaty 
concessions seem far more outrageous to-day than when they 
were granted. They seem outrageous exactly in the li^ht 
of that position in the world which the Chinese man to-day 
wishes nis country to take. Those wishes are largely 
the consequences of the presence of the foreigner and his 
trade. Yet when all is said, does anyone imagine that these 
concessions would have been granted by the Chinese even as 
thev were at the end of the decade of the thirties, except 
under the muzzle of the guns? Can anyone wonder that 
the present situation is to the Chinese infuriating? We 
know how the Japanese felt about the last remnants of 
extra-territorial ri^ts which had once been granted under 
constraint and wmch came to hang about them like the 
badge of an ancient disgrace. Full recognition was accorded 
Japan no longer ago than in the year 1899. One recalls 
the French war for Tonking and the bombardment of Foo 
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Chow in 1884. We are leminded of the German seizure 
of ELiaio Chow and of the English appropriation of Wei Hai 
Wai. Is it any wonder if, after the mnider of the Baron 
von Ketteler, the German plenipotentiary, in the streets 
of Peking in June 1900, men posed themselves this pretty 
sum in ratio : If it cost one of the finest harbours on the 
coast of China to murder two Jesuit missionaries, how much 
would it cost to assassinate an ambassador? Because of 
the Chinese attempt to assassinate the ambassadors of all 
the powers at once the problem did not work out in this 
strilonff simplicity. One looks at Hong Eong and realizes 
how absolutely it controls the commerce of the greatest 
of Chinese commercial cities. To be sure, Hong Eong was 
not that which it now is when the British took possession. 
It was a barren peak with a few fishermen's villages in the 
marsh at its base. The British made Hong Eong. They 
have made it however in large part out of trade with the 
Chinese people. How much have the British made of Aden 
which also they have long owned and fortified ? Is it any 
wonder that the Chinese man of to-day is gradually coming 
to think of Hong Eong and its relation to Canton somewhat 
as England would tlmik of Southampton and the Roads 
if the Grermans had fortified the Isle of Wight or as the 
Germans would think if the British still held Heligoland? 
In all honesty, one must say that the wonder is not that 
the Chinese now and then in the old days got out of hand 
and murdered a missionary or an engineer or a camphor- 
speculator here and there. One must remember how weak 
the central government of China has long been, especially 
in the interior and in the South. One must remembinr 
how difficult it has been for iSxe Chinese government to 
put down piracy on the West River, a piracy whose aim was 
more often the robbery of Chinese citizens than of foreigners. 
The wonder is not that the Chinese have occasionally vented 
their passions in violence and atrocity. The wonder is that 
they have been half so docile and inofiensive as they have. 
The wonder is that the Chinese are half so amenable as they 
are to western influences and that they seek our help and 
friendship half so much as they do. 
As we were saying, even British policy has been as regards 
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Cihina in Buch marked contrast with that which we haye 
observed in India in the nineteenth century, that one is 
forced to realize how great has been the efiect upon the 
British mind of the undivided and obvious responsibility 
to which in India Great Britain held herself, and how sad 
are the consequences when a nation has great power and 
little responsibility. It has been the fate of China, in this 
transition period of its opening to the western world and of 
the early stages of its assimilation to western principles, 
that it has been neither like Japan without a foreign 
domination in its midst, nor yet like India, under a foreign 
domination which gradually learned to do its duty and 
understand its privilege. China has been in neither the 
one of these positions nor the other. It has been the prey 
of all the powers and the object of the protection of none. 
Exactly in China therefore occur the worst examples of 
diplomatic unscrupulousness and of the abuse of military 
and naval force for the political or commercial advantage 
of Buropean states. The very worst of these examples as 
above intimated is that of the opium traffic and this traffic 
is to be laid almost exclusively to the charge of Great Britain. 
This traffic has infficted an almost incalculable injury upon 
China. It is the deepest stain upon the character of Great 
Britain. It is a disgrace to the real nature of which the 
debates in parliament have shown, until very recent times, 
an astonishing obtuseness. The last reluctant legislative 
steps which make an end of the British introduction of opium 
into China have been taken within a few years. 

It is easy to say that if the other nations had had opium 
to sell they would have done as the British did. This may 
be only too true, but it is a very sorry answer. The virtue 
of the Americans in the Caleb Cushing treaty is spoken of 
as hypocritical. The Americans raised no opium. They 
were guilty of a trade in rum on the coast of Africa and 
among the islands of the South Seas which, if not equally 
injurious, was equally culpable. They are now guilty of 
similar trade. Not much is gained in mutual recrimination. 
Furthermore it must be said that this sale of liquor, un- 
scrupulous as it was, was never fostered by direct acts of 
government both in war and peace as was the trade in 
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opium with China. Predsely the point of oensoie is 
that of the relation of gOYemment to the trade. Other 

SOYemments have failed to prevent their citizens from 
oing deeds which they did as individuals, defying decency 
in doin^ them. Great Britain made war upon China for 
attempting to execute on its own territory its own per- 
fectly rightful legislation by which it had made opium 
contraband. To be sure, the opium trade was not the 
only trade involved in the so-called Opium Wars. Opium 
was however by far the largest item of trade and the one 
over which the most serious friction arose. The opening 
of China to western trade in general was certainly gpod 
for the West and may ultimately prove to have bem good 
even for China. It requires some cynicism however to 
set forth the Opium Wars as a missionary endeavour on 
behalf of the Chinese. The opium question was a legacy 
from the flourishing period of the British East India Company 
and of the protection of its interests by government to 
which we have above alluded. The Company raised opium 
in India and found by far the largest demand for its product 
in China. It was so anxious to open China for trade of 
every sort that it aUowed itself to be led into mAlring upon 
a helpless people a war which beyond question was provoked 
in overwhelming measure by the vicissitudes of this particular 
trade. It has been alleged that if no one had brought 
opium to the Chinese they would have raised it for themselves. 
This answer is quite as sorry as the previous one, and has 
not the merit of containing any appreciable element of truth. 
The Chinese have grown opium smce its introduction by the 
foreigner to avoid the high price exacted by the foreigner, 
or rather to reap the profit for l^emselves. They have 
done this however in defiance of their own government, 
which has made spasmodic and partially successful efforts 
to restrain its own citizens in the prosecution of a businese 
ruinous to large numbers of its people. The government 
was however far too weak to regulate that part of the same 
business which was under the protection of foreign powers. 
It discovered that that trifling measure of success which 
it had in restraining its own citizens resulted in no diminution 
of the evil, but merely in the enlargement of the profit of the 
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foieigner in the continuance of that evil. Even at the 
present moment, the withdrawal of British Indian opium 
from Chinese markets is conditioned upon C!hina's success 
in putting an end to the production and sale of opium among 
themselyes. This is the only action which the British 
parliament has, even to this day, felt itself constrained to 
take. Yet this is nothing but the clindng to the last to an 
advantage granted in a treaty which was obtained by 
sheer force of arms. 

It is said that there is no ancient word in Chinese for 
opium. There is no word in the vernacular but only an 
imitation of a foreign word. There is no evidence that 
the consumption of opium, save in the smallest way, existed 
in China until the foreigner, with his commercial and naval 
superiority found it to ms advantage that that consumption 
should be increased. The prodigious increase of the trade 
in the period from 1810 to 1860 shows the dihgence witii 
which this market was cultivated. Aheady before 18S0 
the interest of British subjects in opium, prepared for and 
introduced into China was such that it was certain that this I 

interest would dominate the whole international relation. 
Then, as if this situation was not bad enough, the British 
government supervened upon it with force. The general 
question concerning trade with China was then fought out. 
Ports were forcibly o^ned to all trades. The world has how- 
ever not been wrong in the nickname which it stamped upon 
these disagreeable episodes. That in the issue the Chinese 
should have been obliged, besides all other injuries, to pay 
a high indemnity for the destruction of opium acknow- 
ledgedly contraband and for the expense of a war which 
was forced upon her and in which she met an inevitable 
defeat, is an affair so shameless that at this distance its 
effrontery almost touches our sense of humour. The Chinese 
however, in Ught of that which their country has suffered 
because of opium, may be pardoned for not seeing the 
humorous side of it. In simple truth, it was a crime 
of almost unrivalled blackness and of most disastrous c<Hise- 
quences. Men whom otherwise the world has held in honour 
were involved in it. They did not perceive the enormity 
of that which they did. This is only another evidence how 
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the moral climate of the world changes. The service of Sir 
Robert Hart and the Chinese Maritime Customs, which has 
conferred incalculable benefits of every sort upon CSiina for 
the last half century, came into bein^ because of complica- 
tions in trade relations between Chma and the West. For 
these complications the embitterment touching the ofnum 
question was in some degree responsible. This shows only 
how good may come out of an evil ^niiich one must never- 
theless continue to describe as practically an unmitigated 
evil. 

After all has been said, we must concede that th^re has 
been no greater influence in the opening up of the Orient 
than the influence of trade. There have been no better 
men than some of the great traders, heads of the formgn 
banks and hongs, and these of every nationality. They have 
not merely brought capital to bear in a large way in the 
development of these countries. They have given the 
example of a certain type of mind and character, that of the 
neat merchant, the leader in commerce and .industiy. 
Without this type the West would not be what it is. Perhaps 
still less wotdd the East have attained the degree of pros- 
perity and promise in the large relations of &e worid to 
which it has already come. We have no disposition to 
ignore the dark side of the picture. We need not deny the 
low sense of honour which has sometimes obtained and the 
sinister aspect which some, especially of the smaller facton 
in trade, have worn. Trade however shows these qualities 
and wears those aspects also here at home. It is preposterous 
to deny the great influences which have been on tne whole 
salutary. One who has known a treaty port in Cihina, who 
has seen the army of men and women ^o, for all sorts of 
pxurposes, betake themselves to these places of contact witii 
the opening Orient, knows what a motley company it is. 
Yet no one can read papers like the Shanghai Ikkily Nmim 
or the Japan Mail, without realizing what a worid this foreign 
world within the eastern world is, how well it manages its 
afhurs and how many worthy afbdrs it has to manage. 
Merchants, bankers, lawyers, physicians, teachers, scholars, 
clergymen, of the best the world has to show, are l^ere. 
They are the more surely to be counted upon fox every 
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virtue and high-mindedneBS, because in the earlier days, at 
least, they and they alone made the laws of their own high 
mind. At the oppoeite end of the scale indeed are men and 
women who could no longer stay in their own country, not 
even in the worst places in those countries. The lefuse and 
o&couring of the world enjoys for a brief space a freedom 
which it can hardly find elsewhere, to exert its evil influence 
and ply its nefarious trades. Men of the hi^est ideals 
are here along with men of no ideals and not even the con- 
ventions which sometimes take the place of ideals. It is 
not too much to say that the Orient sees something of the 
worst possible aspect of our civilization. It argues that if 
this is Christianity, then the less it has of Christianity the 
better it will be. They fortunately are in a position to 
know that these things are not the product of CSiristianiiy. 
They have seen the other side as well. We ourselves, when 
we reflect upon the state of things ftt the very heart of 
Christendom and admit how little influence the real spirit 
of Christianity has yet had upon society as a whole, aie 
fain to wish at moments that our fatheis had not entered 
80 lightly upon a course which, beyond any forecast which 
they could have had, has issued in this process of world 
assimilation. The process is full of difficulties. The jpath- 
way is beset with snares. Even the well intentioned find 
it hard to see the way. They find it hard not to bring 
confusion and misery upon others and diserace upon the 
cause with which they are identified. On me other hand, 
we have assuredly no cause to deny that much has been 
accomplished, even when it seems small in comparison with 
that much yet remains to do. The chapter which we have 
just written is a record or rather, it is a very small part of 
the record of a great achievement. It is a record taken 
only from certain outward aspects of that achievement. 
That achievement is the effect of certain other causes also, 
to which we have barely alluded, and to which it is now hiffh 
time we turned. The movement has gone far beyond the 
forecast of any who participated in it. We have in the 
West the sense of awakening to find that the nations to 
whidi we belong have been and must still be actors in a 
drama far more wonderful than we realized. The war has 
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whkh has mialBd them indeed, but it has ako led. 
ia onh' oce war in which we can atone for the ^vil 
have 6oot and finish the wotk which we have more or 
aneonadoielT began. That way is to go on giving of 
gujatist and evr best, knowing now that the other races 
ako have their contiibiilion to make to the comnoon end. 
We eageriy expect to receive immeasurable benefits in 
exchange for any we bestow. This is the attitude of mature 
men among their leDows. Xo less is it the attitude of 
mature nationa. Once for all, it wonkl seem that the bani^s 
which have separated men from time immemoiial are now 
bteken down. The good which any race has achieved in 
any dqiarimc&t of hf e is for all men. The evils which beset 
any men are to be oveicome by the joint endeavour of alL 
The races idiich have fat manifold reasons thus for lamed 
behind have now really begun to move along the road much 
the most advanced have travelled. After all, these latter 
also have been travelling this road not yet for an indefinitely 
long period, and thor achievements should have been laudk 
greater than they ate. 

We say lagged behind. Tet have the eastern nations 
lagged behind us so maikedly in all aspects of life, or is it 
mamly in outward things that we can make such comparison ? 
When we turn to other factors in life than those outward 
ones with which in the main we have thus for dealt we may 
find quite a difEerent state of things. Life is all of one pece. 
There is something elevating in the sense that all races are 
now setting out together upon the later stag^ of a journey 
toward the perfecting of the life of mankind, of which journey 
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they traveised the eariier stages eithei in actual isolation 
or at least only in defined groups. The deposit of the period 
of isolation was the individuaUty, the complex of chaiacter- 
istic tzaits, of each particular race. It is on the basis of this 
and by the force of this, that eadi race has its own con- 
tribution to make to the work which is still before us. It 
would be the defeat of the process so far as a particular 
race is concerned, and furthermore it would be the impoverish- 
ment of the process as a whole, if the characteristics of any 
one race were to be submerged and lost in the assimilation 
which is going on. The evolution of humanity, whether 
in its division into races or in the marvellous conmranity of 
Ufe toward which mankind seems now irresistibly impeUed, 
presents indeed no sudi plain and simple path as men of one 
idea think. It also presents in its delays and cross purposes, 
in its partial defeats and abortive tendencies, no such hopeless 
enisma as we, in the moment of the dashing of some particular 
enthusiasm, often feel. Alike the sources and the remedies 
and our ills he deeper than any mere suggested changes of 
the outward life and lot of men. The areas of the Ufe of 
mankind of which we have been speaking, those namely of 
the physical well-being and of the economic and civil and 
socitd existence, are but the areas or, more accurately speak- 
ing, they are some <Hily of the areas, of the expression of the 
inner life and peisonahty. The cultivation of the inner life, 
whether on its intellectual or again on its spiritual side, has 
claimed at times an exaggerated importance. The reUgious 
view especially has at times worked to retard all other 
aspects of civilization. Our errors he in the opposite direction. 
Our age is fain to say that it will have none of either education 
or reUgion unless these can be made practical. The cultivating 
of the inner life seems sometimes a lost art. This makes it 
easier for some in our day to go to the opposite extreme. 
An abstract view of the value of education has worked at 
times and in some places to the same hindering efEect. This 
was true of official education under the old r6^me in China. 
It was true also of the education of the schoolmen of the 
Middle Age in Europe. In both cases the zeal for education 
worked to retard the progress of other aspects of civilization. 
Tet when has there ever been an age of such enthusiasm for 
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edacation as has been the nineteenth oentmy and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth? To say that it has been an enthusiasm 
for those aspects of education only which could be tamed 
to material advantage would be unjust. The enthusiasm 
for education has moreover manifested itself in the relations 
of West and East at least as markedly as has any other. 
In the East it has awakened notable response. It has roused 
enthusiasm for education where this dUd not exist. It has 
transformed the methods and altered the area of education 
where that enthusiasm did exist. As for the enthusiaflm 
for religion, is not this one major aspect of the movem^it 
with which we are concerned? Have not the extent and 
power of this enthusiasm been evidenced in hitherto un- 
exampled ways ? With all of the depression which we may 
feel as to the state of rehgion among ourselves, with all 
that we allege as to the preoccupation of men's minds with 
material things, we must not forget this fact. The nine- 
teenth century has been ako a century of rehgious enthusi- 
asms of a depth and effectiveness truly remarkable. This 
enthusiasm has shown itself both in the propaganda of religion 
here at home and in religious missions to the East and 
Africa. The intensity of t£e hfe of the age has mamfested 
itself in both directions at once, in the spheres of the 
cultivation both of the outward and of the inner life of 
men. The cultivation of the inner life has indeed won a 
different aspect from that which prevailed in former years. 
Yet the evidences of great movements of rehgious and again 
of intellectual enthusiasm in the nineteenth centuiy are on 
every hand. It is time therefore that we turn to meee two 
areas, those of the cultivation of the life intellectual and of 
the life rehgious. It is time that we ask ourselves concerning 
the effects of the contacts of East and West in these regards 
as well. 



LECTURE V 

EDUOATIOK : APRIOA AND AKERIOA, CHINA AND JAPAN 

Thb nineteenth century made great outward achievementB. 

Bqually the appeal to the inner Uf e was one of its characteristic 

triuts. Of that appeal in its aspects of relision we shall later 

speak. For the moment we are concerned with education. 

^e age of rationalism had prepared the way for this new 

educational movement. In education as in reUgion the 

rationalists had assailed the principle of authority. There 

had been a scholasticism in education as truly as in rdigion. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation had broken with 

authority but only at certain points and in limited degree. 

In the eighteenth century men^s minds began again to move 

freely. They pushed to the limit principles at the basis 

of the intellectual and moral and religious Uf e which in 

the sirteenth century they had only begun to apply. The 

new humanism caused men to perceive how much larger 

is the area and how much more manifold are the principles 

of education than even the rationalists had supposed. A 

book like Rousseau's " l^mile '' was epoch-making in this 

regard. Goethe's "Dichtung und Wahrheit" and his 

*' Wilhelm Meister " were a revelation at this point. Not 

merely was education Goethe's greatest interest. Education 

meant to him an immeasurably greater thing than it had 

meant to the masters of his own youth. There were new 

methods and as well new fields. The later years of the 

eighteenth century with the first half of the nineteenth 

century made nature a field to be reckoned with in education 

in a degree before undreamed. Equally the new humanists 

and the romanticists urged afresh that the proper study of 

mankind is man. Historians of education know the end 

of the eighteenth century in Europe as a period almost as 

significant for them as was the same period for the history 

us 
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of CSuJstiaii faith and life. The eia was » levohitionaiy 
one in more senses than that of the political oonTulskms 
often designated by that name. Oatwaid disUeusuu in some 
cases, as in France and Italy, checked educational progress. 
Italy is only now winning the basis of a great edacational 
refornL In other cases, as for eTample in Germany and 
most notably in Prussia, the national catastrophe quickened 
educational enthnsiasnou In proof we may cite the careers 
of Fichte and He^l and the founding of the Univeraity of 
Berlin. In Great Britain institutions were little disturbed by 
the throes of the general revolutLon. This fact was not without 
its relation to the slowness of British educati<mal reform. 

Emphasis upon education has been everywhere one of 
the striking characteristics of the nineteenth century. A 
cause which was until the middle of the eighteenth century 
essentially aristocratic has now become the object of un- 
bounded popular enthusiasm. Deism in En^and drew its 
followers almost exclusively from the upper clawwn, The 
Encyclopedists in France thought of themselves as responsible 
for a great inteUectnal propaganda. They popukrixed 
everything. A training which had aimed aInMst ezdusrvely 
at the fitting of a chosen few for leadeiahip now aims at 
the dissemination of all usefol knowledge among the masses 
of mankind. It seeks to impart some form of fitness to 
the most needy and helpless clBsses. It aims to qualify 
UteraDy all men for ever enlarging responsibiUties. It would 
make them critics of thdr iMders and capable if need be 
of assuming leadership. It has contributed incalcolably to 
the mobihty of society. Funds which princes once gave 
gnidgin^y or again, arbitrarily, democratic govoiunimts 
now b^tow in a manner which would bq^ar royalty. 
It is proposed that something of the wealth and power of 
natoro and of the experience of humanity shall be put at 
the disposal of the poorest child. That tike movement has 
not escaped its own whims and f oUies lies in the naturo of 
the case. That it has fulfilled all the hopes concerning it 
need not be alleged. That this has been one of the most 
characteristic endeavoun of the nineteenth century cannot 
be denied. Furthermore in some of the countries of which 
we are speaking government support of educati<m has been 
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but the smallest part of the eupport which institutions of 
learning have received. Private beneficence has oftm 
far exceeded public generosity. Living donors vie witii 
one another in patronage of a cause with which as they 
conceive the interests of posterity are bound up. Legacies 
fall to colleges and universities as in the Middle Age men 
left their property to churches and monasteries. In some 
communities for a rich man to die without testamentary 
remembrance of the cause of education excites wonder as 
to whether he had Uved in an atmosphere of intelhffence 
almost as, in the Ifiddle Age, if such a man had made no 
gift to church or convent, it would have been questioned 
whether he had died in the odour of sanctity. Cc^ege 
presidents take their places nowada3rs at the bedsides of 
promising decedents as naturally as did priests and heads 
of ordeiB in the days of yore. Resources which five centuries 
ago were lavished upon institutions of religion have been 
for a hundred years poured out upon the instrumentalities 
of education and research. Judged by an absolute standard 
the wealth placed at the disposal of teaching throughout 
the worid in the period named must have been far greater 
than that which in any equal period was ever devoted to 
the building of churches, the founding of oloisteis, the 
extension of ecclesiastical foundations and the endowment 
of worship and beneficence. Relatively however to the 
total present wealth of Europe and America it may be 
doubted whether this is the case. At the end of the Middle 
Age the enthusiasm for the endowment of religious 
institutions visibly declined. Yet even in the era of the 
Reformation ecclesiastical possessions were still large 
enough to constitute a great temptation to the secular poweis. 
Fmids alienated from the church were often given by the 
state for the support of ccrileges. Wokey is popnlarlv 
supposed to have endowed Christ Church, Oxford, with 
funds taken from the monasteries which had been bestowed 
on him. Li France on the eve of the Revolution ecclesiastical 
properties were still immense. Appreciable part of the money 
which the Assembly seized it resolved to devote to the 
maintenance of educational activities which the monasteries 
had been compelled to lay down. 
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to be die key for the opening 
dooi: Oliee men looked to the chnich 
to aecue to them an inheritance in the fatnre 
wocid. Nov thcT aak ackoola and nniYeiBitieB to aid them 
to enter upon the inhfiitime of mankind in this world. 
Ednostion baa been pnadied as the hope and saving dement 
in a democEBlic aocietj. The fntore of civilisation has been 
viewed aa boond op with thk caose. In a sense this is true. 
Yet the preaching of aatvalion by enUghtenment is now 
somewhat leas eonfident in its tone than formerly. It be^ns 
to be felt that education is very necessary but that otiker 
thingi are necessary as weD. A measure of disillusionment 
has already come over this confidence of the power of the 
school as the sole agency of world redemption. Tet it 
remains that education has won a place in the modem world 
which it never had before. Evidence of these fects is on 
every hand. We are reminded of the founding of new 
universities in Great Britain. There has been enlargement 
of opportunity for professional and again of technical edu- 
cation which has much more than kept pace with the fostering 
of ancient seats of learning like Oidoid and Cambridge. 
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Huge BomB aie expended upon pablic instractios. Geimaay 
piesentB perhape an even more etiikinff example. There 
was an inteneity of the ideal and intefiectual life in the 
Fatherland in the first half of the nineteenth centozy which 
made the nation the schoolmaster of ns all. The reverence 
which that pore spirit inspired can never be forgotten. 
The period of the vast expansion of the material interests 
of Germany azul of its commercial prosperity since 1870 
has however seen educational changes which are over- 
whelming to one who knew the country thirtv years ago. 
The direction of education is now much more than formerly 
determined by its relation to industry and by the hope of 
its issue in national power and individual wealth. 

If these tendencies obtain in the older countries they 
axe even more obvious in newer lands. In the United States 
and Canada as also in Australia there were no inheritances 
from monasteries of the Middle Age upon which the new 
educational movements could enter. There was no tradition 
of state support which institutions could claim. Gtovem- 
ments were themselves as new and as meagrely supported 
as were the schools and colleges to which the settlers aspired. 
There are now in the American Union many state universities 
which receive large sums from the public treasury. They 
are however of recent origin. They were everywhere preceded 
by endowed institutions, private corporations founded and 
sustained by individual gifts. Upon the continent of 
Europe the situation is reversed. Endowed institutions 
resting upon private beneficence are the exception, not 
the rule. In some lands they hardly exist. The pioneers 
in the making of the great West in the United States did 
in most cases precisely that which the founders in the New 
England colomes had done. They set the free school beside 
the independent church. They established the college 
under the direction of the religious community. In the 
making of the West the various denominations founded 
colleges as part of their home missionary work. These 
institutions now find their way difficult since the great 
expansion of the scientific side of education, and especially 
since they have to meet the competition of the state univer- 
sities. The great modem funds in aid of general education 
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lefofle aflsistanoe except ae these coD^^eB sepaiate IfaemsetveB 
from their dmichea. The seirioe which these institiitieiiB 
rNideied howeyer in their own time and ^ace in the develop- 
ment of the country can hardly be overestimated. No 
American donbts the validity of the pcind]^ of private 
responsitnUty and support. No German would thmk of 
giving money to the University of Berlin, whose support 
would be esteemed concern of Ihe state alone. Just before 
the war a university was projected in Frankfurt to be founded 
by private gifts. The initiative had been taken by a German 
long resident in America. Nor do En^hmen show a sense 
of responsibility even for Oxford or ^utnbridge comparable 
to that shown by Americans for scores of colleges and univer- 
sities. It is erroneously assumed that their original ecclesi- 
astical endowments suffice, and furthermore, in the modem 
movement these ancient universities do not command 
universal sympathy. The sacrifices made for the cause of 
education in early days, and in some of the frontier states 
in the American Union nearly down to our own time, were 
as great as those ever made by the devotees of religion. 
Indeed they were frequently made by the same men and 
women who were giving like evidences of their loyalty to the 
institutions of religion. The movement has not foiled to 
manifest something of the crud^iess and waste which no 
great popular movement ever escapes. Tet in the large it 
has been truly magnificent achievement. One ^o does 
not know the middle West of the United States or portions 
of Australia has a revelation in store for him as to what the 
hunger and thirst after an education may mean. Many 
Europeans suppose that the great passion of these regions, 
as of America in general, is its passion for wealth. It would 
be more true to say that its obsession is education. It is 
an obsession which has aspects which are pathetic and issues 
which are sometimes lumczous. At bottom however it is 
the striving of a whole people for a great ideal. The diffi- 
culties over which men and women have had to triumph 
have but added zest to the strife. 

It may fairly be questioned whether this nineteenth century 
educational movement will not some day be called to account 
by the sober sense of the world for all that has been lavished 
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upon it and in ligbt of the unbounded hopes which have been 
cherished conceniing it. Men have asked of the educational 
moTement that which it can by no means peifonn. They 
have entertained hopes which cannot be fulfilled. In the 
80*caUed ages of &ith ecclesiastical institutions had untold 
treasures lavished upon them. Men indulged expectations 
conceming them winch they could not faifil The ordeis 
with their monasteries and convents, with their schools 
and churdies, had their day of reckoning in the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Men looked upon them with a 
resentment proportionate to the trust they had before 
bestowed upon them, which trust they now esteemed had 
been in part betrayed. In some sense education has been 
the supezstition of our age. Men have expected it also to 
work miracles. Through it also they have looked forward 
to the millennium. Tubj are bound to be disappointed. 
Knowledge is not everything. It is exceedingly valnable 
as a factor in hfe. Disillusionment awaits those who look 
upon it as a panacea for all ills. It may contribute to 
character. It is no substitute for character. It is not the 
only nor even is it the greatest of the factois which make 
for character. The seculariization of the whole apparatus 
of education is the aftermath of a period of more or less just 
resentment against the church and distrust of religion. In 
reahty it is the means which will restore reUgion to its place. 
Education will in the future include more mrect cultivation 
of the moral and spiritual nature of man than it now generally 
does. Or else, there will be something like a return of sound 
public feeling to the institutions which make of moral and 
spiritual cultivation their specific care. In their measure 
both of these issues may be expected but the last is more 
important even than the first. 

it has been a century thus animated by passion for educa- 
tion which has witnessed the expansion of the West into the 
East, the assimilation of the East to the West, the establish- 
ment of world-wide empires of trade and the achievement 
of a notable movement of religious propaganda. Education 
has been therefore one of the principal gifts which rulers 
and reformers, dvilizers and traders, humanitarians and 
misaionarieB^ have desired to bestow. At least they have 
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come tiras to desire so soon as they awoke to the leal nature 
of their task. Western education has been moreover one 
of the benefits of international contact which eastern men 
have generally been eager to receive, even when suspicioiis 
as to other alleged benefits of those contacts. Sometimes 
this readiness has had its ground in the eastern man's belief 
that this western education had close relation to the power 
and prosperity of the nations of the West. Such a relation 
exists. The pursuit of western education merely for the 
sake of gain has been a trying phase through which the 
movement has passed. It has been in this sordid stage 
also that dishonour has been shown to the traditional culture 
of these lands. This stage is however only a passing one. 
Presently there comes again in all these lands an enthusiasm 
for the recovery of their own racial inheritance. Such a 
revival of interest in Indian Uterature we witness to-day 
in India along with the interest in the characteristic elements 
of European culture. There is a zeal for carrying both to all 
classes of society such as India never knew before. Such 
a reawakening of enthusiasm for things which belong to 
old Japan marks the new schedules of instruction in Japan 
to-day. Such a resurrection of Confucianism is bound to 
come in China when the present extreme reaction against 
the traditional cultivation is once past. We have to re- 
member that among us also in the West the place in education 
of the sciences of nature, the guiding of education exclusively 
according to a man's vocation, has been exaggerated. What 
men have called practical education has commanded and 
now commands wide sympathy. The older and more abstract 
instruction has suffered in comparison. Many among us 
have decried the classics precisely as the dunese to-day 
abuse Confucianism. They say that the traditional education 
bakes no bread, it does not make us rich, it does not enable 
us to defend ourselves against our enemies. Surely it is not 
surprising that in the opening of Japan, for example, the 
passion for western learning was at first directed toward 
those branches of instruction the mastery of which would 
contribute to wealth and make for national aggrandizement. 
Such a feeling meets us in less degree among the Hindus. 
Its presence in India however seems somehow much more 
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incongroouB. No one can associate with the body of students 
whom the Chmese government is at present sending to 
America without leatizing that in the large it is the same 
so-called practical advantage of western education which 
they seek. It is the vocational courses which they take. 
It is technical education which they feel that their country 
primarily needs. Within limits they are right. At the 
same time we realize how new is such a view of relative 
values in education to the minds of the Chinese. We reflect 
how different is such an education from that which colonial 
administrators and western missionaries at first offered in the 
lands of the East. Yet that which the foreign governments 
and missionaries offered was the beginning of the intellectual 
transformation of China and India of which we speak. The 
old &shioned education for leadership, as we have called it, 
was the first in the field in the educational efforts of western 
men in eastern lands. It was almost the only education 
which those first missionaries themselves had had or would 
have understood. Vocational training hardly yet existed 
in their own home lands. Now however it is this other, 
the practical training, which is in most places in the East 
overwhelmingly in evidence. This practical and vocational 
education may therefore serve as our point of departure 
in this portion of our discussion. It is this aspect of the 
subject which furnishes us natural transition from our 
previous chapter upon trade and government. On the 
other hand, the more abstract aspects of education will be 
dealt with later. They in their turn afford us the natural 
tranntion to the succeeding chapters in which we shall speak 
(A the various phases of the religious movement. 

We think of the tribes in Africa at the present moment or 
of the negroes in the old slave-holding states of the American 
Union since the war, and we almost wonder that men could 
ever have esteemed that any form of training other tiian 
the industrial and vocational was appropriate in their case. 
It seems surprising that neither missionaries nor government 
ever addressed themselves to this problem in the earliest 
years of educational endeavour m India. It appears 
extraordinary that the men to whom the Ottoman Empire 
owes so much in the way of education did not from the first 
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feel tiiifl to be the sapieme need of Tuikey. Sadi a state 
of niind betrays however our own ignorance. We must 
recall that it is only of late that we have added induBtnal 
education and manual training in the pubHc adiook even 
in the favoured regions of the nortiiem states of the American 
Union. Vocational training is not the oldest, on the contrary, 
it is the newest and by no means the most hi^y developed 
aspect of education in England and France. We come here 
upon a curious fact in the development of education in tbe 
nineteenth century. The remoter countries and less privilged 
peoples have had a dbance afaoiost to keep pace with the 
ancient lands of culture in this respect of the evolution oi 
industrial training. Indeed it has sometimes happened 
that in these out-of-the-way places and among peoples for 
whom the first steps in western civilization were being taken, 
precedents have been set and examples given whidii have 
made themselves felt elsewhere. We hkve moments of 
wondering how we could all have gone on so long with such 
pride in our schools and colleges, blissfully unconscious that 
we were not even looking in the direction of one of the most 
pressing of educational problems. We now seem to ourselves 
to have begun at the top and built downwards, to have tried 
to solve the last problem first. This is certainly one of the 
suggestive phases of the history of education in the nine- 
teenth century. The new view has come not merely with 
the expansion of the sciences and their appUcation to trade, 
although this has been one large factor. The new view 
has come with the more completely democratic ideal of 
education. The vocational is the education whidi the 
masses of men need. In our zeal we run some risk of sub- 
stituting altogether these new forms of training all men for 
their work, in place of the old aim of training a chosen few 
to lead. lia reaUty what we need is to place these two ideals 
side by side, as of equal worth each in its own sphere. We 
have need to establish relation between them. We need 
not extenuate the aristocratic air which is involved in the 
last assertion. We need not assume that both kinds of 
education need always be carried on in the same schools. 

Much attention is now turned in the direction. of Africa. 
This will certainly be even more true in the next generation. 
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Victor Hugo said that Africa wotild be the continent of the 
twentieth century. Nevertheless most of the problems of 
the negro in Africa, especially the problem of his education, 
are in inchoate state. There is as yet tittle accumulation 
of experience there. It may not appear altogether para- 
doxical if we say that some of these problems may best be 
studied in the Africa which is in America. The education 
of these same peoples in America has already a considerable 
history and one which is eminently suggestive. We are 
disposed to think that to the educationalexperience of the 
Southern states in the American Union sujficient weight has 
never been attached by students of conditions in Africa. 
It is certain that we have here a mass of evidence concerning 
the retiffious and again the social, the economic and civS 
tife of the coloured race in America, which has never been 
adequately used by those who are trying to understand 
conoitions in Africa. The black man was forcibly intro- 
duced into the white man's civiUzation in America. The 
white man's civilization has been forcibly introduced into 
the black man's continent of Africa. The difference in 
these issues is not great. The so-called Black Belt in the 
southern part of the American Union with its margins in 
former Confederate states, presents many of the problems 
of a foreign land. Yet it is laid at the very door of those 
states in the Union which have been foremost in sending 
teachers and preachera into the work of foreign missions 
throughout the world. Central and Southern Africa at the 
present moment ofEer striking resemblances to the Black 
Belt in America. In Africa the inhabitants are now practi- 
cally all free. The tribes are mobile and wander in quest of 
work. Industries of various sorts seek the coloured labourer. 
The white man with his helpfulness and superior advantages, 
yet also with his ezclusiveness, his prejudices and his vices, 
is ever]rwhere at the elbow of the negro just as in America. 
The AMca whi<^ is in America, however, presents difficulties 
which are enormously enhanced by the fact tiiat its demzens 
are, at least theoretically, citizens upon an equal footing 
with the whites. Greographically Africa in America is a 
fragment of the eastern hemisphere and that of the most 
retarded portion of that hemisphere, moved bodily into 
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the midst of a fairly piogreesive portion of that which is in 
some respects the most pro^essive nation of the West. 
Ethnologically the Africa which is in America presents a 
striking contrast to the experience of the retarded races 
generauy wherQ these have been brought into contact with 
the dominating Caucasian. Eskimos, Bed Indians and 
South Sea Islanders are dying out. The Africans in America^ 
without any immigration, have been multiplied by tiiree and 
a half in the fifty years since the emancipation. Finally, in 
the language of our discussion, the Africa which is in America 
presents the problem of race assimilation in its acuteet form. 
Actual commingling of blood between the two races probably 
takes place on a diminished scale since the extinction of 
slavery. Where such commingling does take place it is 
the black type which is bein^ eUminated. Furthermore, 
the unhappy progeny of miscegenation is probably in 
an even more difficult position socially than it was 
before the war. It is said to be also in large part 
infertile. The lot of the Eurasians in India or China may 
or may not be more unhappy than that of the mulattoes 
and quadroons in our Southern States. It is however only 
a small part of the problem which the reconstruction of the 
civilization of the Orient in response to the impulse of the 
Occident entails. Our reference was of course not to 
ph3^ical assimilation. It was to the amalgamation of the 
races in the far larger sense which the whole discussion of 
this book imphes. We mean the assimilation of two races 
which remain distinct and which yet come to constitute one 
civil and economic, one intellectual and moral whole, in 
which each race beais its necessary part. Such an assimila- 
tion is apparently the condition of the continuance of any 
civilization whatsoever in a considerable portion of the 
American Union. It is no wonder then if one turns to this 
example and asks its meaning, as he thinks of the Africa 
which is in Africa and which is now everywhere invaded 
by the white man. 

The antecedents of the problem of the Africa which is in 
America weie the very woist conceivable. The slave trade 
was monstrous. Unpardonable iniquities perpetrated in the 
past by strong races ag^unst the weak have usually left their 
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victiins to sufier in isolation in their own plundered lands. 
In this case the perpetratois, in an accesB of audacity and, as 
if blinded by the very greatness of their own crime, deliber^ 
ately brought the oonsequences of their cupidity home to their 
own doors. They left slavery a legacy to their own children^ 
a curse to the native land for the freeaom of which they were 
probably ready at any moment to lay down their lives. 
BngUshmen have held slaves, but never in Endand; 
Spaniards held slaves, but rarely in Spain; Dutdunen, 
but never in Holland. EngjUshmen sent slaves to their 
colonies but Americans continued the slave-trade long after 
America had become a free nation. Shipowners and pumters 
alike profited by the enslavement of men for a whole genera- 
tion after they had engaged in a war of independence whoee 
very declaration had weged that all men are created equaL 
The ancient maxim has ^en verified afresh that the institu- 
tion of slavery is even more disastrous to masters than to 
slaves. The social and economic order which rested upon 
slaveiy has been annihilated. It almost carried the liatiion 
to ruin with it. The moral effects of slavery upon both 
races still have to be reckoned with. If the American 
people as a whole have anxious moments wondering how the 
problem of the negro at the South is ever to be solved, their 
distress is made only more poignant by the reflection that 
at all events the problem is one which they brought upon 
themselves. 

With the emancipation and still more with the enfranohisa-. 
ment of the coloiued people a new duty was laid upon die 
conscience of the North. The former slave population at 
the South must be educated. Many slaves had indeed 
sufiered cruelly, yet a kind of care had been extended by 
their owners, even if it were only of the kind extended to 
valuable beasts. The freedman was however thrown upon 
his own resources which were pitifully meagre, in the 
midst of a world which was desolated and had moreover 
many reasons for being hostile to him. He had conferred 
upon him in a moment a freedom which he did not under- 
stand and a franchise for which he was not fit. The 
emancipation may have been a military necessity. The 
enfrandiisement was a cruel blunder of blind idealism. 
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It was peroei^ed lihAt only too eaailj the iaaod of it aB 
migbt be disastroiiB both to the individiial and ultimately to 
the state. We said that the sense of this duty to the blacks 
was lud upon the conscience of the North. The Soutii was 
at fiist too prostrate to have great share in the work. It is 
only fair to add that the attitude of the mind of the South 
was at first not fevourable to the work. There had been 
happier days, a generation before the war, when the diiUbcen 
of slaves had sometimes been taught to read along with the 
masters' children by the women of the masters' households. 
The reHgious Ufe of the slaves had been cared for tiirough 
Hie masters' church and clergymen. The increase of the 
numbers of slaves, the fear of their rebellion, abolitionist 
agitation at the North, had changed all that. In the penod 
just before the war the lot of the blacks was infinitely worse 
than it had been. Education of the negroes was n^ected 
and even forbidden. Their religion was left to the care of 
an ignorant negro ministry. It easily degenerated into a 
new form of paganism barely disguised under Jewish and 
Christian names. Tet it was no great wonder if mined 
southemeis viewed askance the efforts of hated northemeis 
to take up in the new conditions the intermitted work. 
There were honourable exceptions. There were those who 
regretted the last bitter stage before the war and who per- 
ceived the new emergency. But of some who went bom 
the North to lay hand to this task at the South we may say 
that they would not have been more truly forngn mission- 
aries had they been on the Gold Coast or in the valley of 
the Congo. Some of them no doubt gave the offence of 
which z^ots are frequently guilty. If they had not been 
sealots they would never have taken up this task. 

The type of institution founded was at first that famihar 
in the North, especially in New England. It was the little 
college with its traditional classical course, Latin and 
mathematics and a very little science were offered. History 
and moral philosophy and *' Evidences of Christianity " were 
tauffht. We should be deeply unjust did we not pay tribute 
to die devotion which these efforts manifested, to the self- 
sacrifice with which they were carried forward and to the 
la^ results which they achieved. It was of incomparable 
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value to fit some chosen youth of the newly emancipated 
laoe for leadeiship of their fellows, to prepare some of them 
for places at the bar and in the church which would surely 
be open to them. If there were going to be any schools for 
the ooloured children those schools, particularly the more 
numerous lower-grade schools, must have coloured teachers. 
Teachers for these schools the colleges of which we speak 
have largely furnished and do now furnish. This is their 
title to praise. Atlanta University is perhaps the shining 
example. The record which the graduates of these colleges 
have made both for intelligence and high character is 
truly an extraordinary one. This was an adequate educa- 
tion or, at all ev^its, this was the right direction of educa- 
tion for these coming leaders. It was the response to the 
prediction that unless there arose competent lexers among 
the negroes themselves they would &11 a prey to the leader- 
ship of the worst elements among the wlutes. For that 
prediction the stupid and iniquitous policy of the so-called 
"Carpet-bag" regime of reconstruction gave abundant 
ground. In spite of all efforts the prediction was only too 
often fulfilled. Besides, this was the kind of education 
idiich the founders of these colleges had received in their 
own youth in New England and in the western denomina- 
tional colleges of their day. This was the kind of education 
which had made leadeis out of them. It would be only the 
unusual man, the discoverer among them, who would per- 
ceive the need of something different and invent the in- 
strumentatity for the meeting of that need. 

Having said so much in appreciation of this early type 
of education offered at the Souul, it will not now be esteemed 
harsh if we turn to the other side of the case. The kind of 
education offered, the classics, literature and mathematics, 
the old basis of abstract training as that had been inherited 
by tile whites, did sometimes have injurious effect upon its 
recipients. It caused some to esteem themselves educated 
men when in truth they had received but the barest smatter- 
ing in subjects which were of little practical use. It did 
occasionally educate a man away from his fellows and out 
of the lot in life to which he was nevertheless compelled to 
return. It did raise questions about social equahty in a 
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world whidi was not yet leady to discuss even in lemotest 
way such equality. The veiy fact that it was the type of 
education vmich had leigned among the master dass laid 
near at hand tiie assumption with some of those grown 
children just up from slavery, that they too were by educa- 
tion to be freed from the necessity of work. In India some 
recipients of education have been made eagw for it by the 
belief that when they had become proficient in it they will 
be relieved from the necessity of work. We have to repeat 
that the praise of the old system was that it did produce 
some leaders without whom the annals of the nM^ro race 
in America would be inmieasurably poorer than l£ey are. 
The justification of its continuance is that thero will always 
be that need of leadership. The &ct that the popular 
clamour is at the present moment all for the industrial, 
makes it the more desirable that some excellent institutions 
shall maintain the opposite point of view. The misfortune 
of the old system is that it produced some would-be leadeiB 
whom it could never fit with powers commensurate witii 
that task. It can hardly be blamed for not producing artisans 
in the old days. It did not attempt to produce artisans. 
Tet agriculturists and artisans the vast mass of the 
people, those who were to be led by their leaders, must 
remain. 

The emancipation of all the negroes in North America at 
one stroke of the pen was justified at the time as a neoeesity 
of war. It has since been viewed as, at all events, a most 
unfortunate necessity. The eaually summary enfranchise- 
ment of the whole freed population was then felt to be a 
necessary consequence. As we look back it seems, in tiie 
summariness of it, almost a crime and that a crime i^punst 
both races at once. It was then felt that only with the 
franchise could the freed negro protect himself. He has 
not however protected himself even vnth the franchise. 
A gradual enfranchisement, conditioned on some progress 
of tile individual toward fitness, would have been &x better 
for all concerned. A more gradual process of naturalisation 
of immigrants to our shores would, at least in more recent 
years, have been a far wiser policy than that which we have 
pursued. These errors have had at least one of their roots in 
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a proclivity for sentiment and abstraction and in a precipitate 
idealism which has often postponed the very issues which it 
sought. The fact that the British West Indies have escaped 
the American difEieulties touching the negro is likely to have 
decisive influence upon British policy iti South Africa. In 
the old Confederate States there could however be no 
retracing of steps. The freedman must be educated. The 
education at first ofiered hdA proved only partially successful. 
It was reserved for the son of a Hawaiian Island missionary, 
who had seen in the Islands the result of missionary edu- 
cation, to inaugurate a new era. Armstrong had been a 
soldier and then a government administrator in the South. 
He had learned to love the coloured race. He laid the 
foundation of the Hampton Institute in Virginia where 
agriculture and trades were primarily to be taught. Only 
upon the basis of an industrial training was any oUier educa- 
tion to be pursued. Booker Wasmngton, a pupil of 
Armstrong, later founded Tuskeegee in Alabama, an in- 
stitution which has perhaps surpassed even Hampton in its 
usefulness. It is a more remarkable achievement since 
it is so largely an achievement of the coloured race itself. 
Washington writes simply concerning himself. He was the son 
of a negro slave woman . He knew nothing of his father except 
that he was a white man. He has sometimes been held to 
illustrate the contention, of the value of which it is difficult 
to be sure, that no great negro has ever been of pure negro 
blood. However that may be, he is credited with tiie 
bitter witticism that it is clear, at all events, that the neffro 
blood is the stronger element of the two, since the possession 
of even a thirty-second part of it in America makes a man 
a negro. Certainly his loyal identification of himself with 
the race of his mother leaves nothing to be desired. Our 
generation in America has produced few men who surpass 
him in energy or lofty character. His school, the Tuskeegee 
Institute, has won the support even of irreconcilables at the 
South. It has won support also in highest measure at the 
Northy where men feel that thus a true basis for the solution 
of the problem at the South has been foimd. There are not 
wanting those of Washington's own race who feel that the 
industrial education tends to fix the place of the negro in 
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sodety, and to inauguiate an induBtrial servitade not 
different in its effect £tom the old bondage from whicb at 
such coets the war had set him free. Washington answers 
serenely that he has no quarrel with higher raucation for 
those who need that. He knows that there are those ^o 
need that which is offered at Tuskeegee. In the wake 
of slavery nothing has been more necessary tiian the 
ennobling of the conception of labour. Nothing has been 
more necessary than the laying of a foundation for the 
economic independence of the descendants of emancipated 
slaves, an independence which only the saved earnings of 
labour can e£»ct. The Hampton ezpedment has been 
repeated on a smaller scale in a score of institutions at the 
South. Its results have been studied by commissions sent 
from various protectorates and colonial governments in 
Africa. It has greatly influenced the poUcy of the United 
States in Porto Rico and the Phihppines. Its methods 
have been adopted in many schools in the northern states, 
and that not alone for the children of immigrants, but also 
for those of a part of the population long resident in the 
country. For many of these youths manual and industrial 
training is, at least, the point of departure for any education 
which it is worth while to try to confer. 

On occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, January 1st, 1913, Washington took 
occasion to pnbliah in one of the beet known of the reviews 
a r6sum6 of the progress of the coloured people in America. 
He dealt with uie accumulation of capital, with the ad- 
mission of the black man to trades, with his place in in- 
dustries and in commerce, in the arts and in professional 
life, with his assumption of responsibiUty in civil and sodal 
affairs, with his participation in charities and philanthropy, 
his contribution to reform in education^ his place in morab 
and religion. The showing is almost beyond belief even of 
those who have held a hopeful view of an extremely difficult 
situation. The disadvantaaes of the negro have been cruel. 
The cUscrimination against him has been and still is grossly 
unjust. The fraud and violence practised upon him have 
been outrageous. Of no people who come withm the survey 
of these lectures is it more true than of the negro at the 
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South that he started a half a oemtiiry ago with absolutely 
nothing. Moie than that, he started with an inheritance 
from davery which was much worse than nothing. It 
has been said with bitterness that until comparatively 
recent years the inhabitants of the antipodes had more 
share in the solicitude of American Christians than had 
these diildren of the dark continent whom the greed of 
our' own ancestors laid helpless at our doors. No race has 
ever had a more honourable share in its own redemption. 
There is that which is most moving in Washington's recital. 
His statements are a great rebuke to the hostility to the 
negro which is still often shown. They must be remembered 
when one thinks of the poverty which the Southern States 
still show, of the illiteracy which still prevails, of the im- 
moraUty which is undeniable, of the pa^nism which is 
still now and then to be found. If there is a dark side of 
the history of the negro under freedom in America, there is 
a bright side as well. The main point is that now, at least, 
the problem which besets him is the same problem which 
besets us all. In those words one might phrase the ultimate 
justification of emancipation, enfranchisement and even 
some portion of the infinite evils following upon those stefis 
which could perhaps have been avoided. Hie steps may 
have been premature. Even so, they had their place in 
making the task of the coloured people identical with our 
own. That is a great gain. The AMcan in America has 
set his foot upon the rung of the ladder by which all the 
other peoples nave climbed. He does not escape the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the ascent. But then no more do we. 
The road is open before him for a progress in which, in 
memory of their own sins, the whites are under sacred 
obligation to help him. That progress however, in the last 
analysis, he must make for hiinself. All the experience 
whidi humanity has accumulated is his. These things 
have been given to him in so far as they can ever be given 
to any man. No one except himself can make them his 
own. His being in the midst of the land of the whites has 
in it a certain pathos. It enhances his difficulties. Tet 
does anyone suppose that those same men whose progress 
Washington describes would have travelled so far as they 
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have toward the goal of human life had they been in the 
heart of Africa ? There ie another and perhaps etill better 
figure for the progress which the colouied race is making. 
It was used by one of Sir John Kirk's men, one of ihe heroes 
of the war against the slave trade at Zanzibar. He had 
remained as a government functionary in the basin of the 
Oreat Lakes after the war was over. Someone asked what 
he could show for all the lives and money poured into the 
education of the tribesmen whom he had helped to free. 
He replied that many of them had learned the alphabet. 
They had learned the alphabet of a great many different 
things. They had learned the alphabet of practically all 
of human life. It was hardly fair after so short a time to 
ask how far they had got beyond the alphabet. Life now 
in the Southern States sets the negro the universal human 
problem. That could not have been said before the war. 
Nor could it have been said since the war, were it not for the 
labours of devout men and women on behalf of the race, 
and for the heroic endeavours of the men and women of 
that race on their own behalf, labours in industry, in edu- 
cation, in the pro^ganda of pure religion. 

If now we turn immediately to spei^ of western education 
in China it is from one point of view because we thus draw 
the greatest possible contrast. China is the land which in 
higher measure than any to whidi the men of the West 
have gone had an ancient and widely disseminated oultiva* 
tion of its own. It had a high civilization. It assigned to 
learning the supreme place in that civilization. After the 
rulerSy the most eminent man in Japan was the soldier. In 
India he was the priest. In China he was the scholar. 
China had an ancient and revered system of instruction. 
Representatives of that system were to be found in every 
village in the land. Education was of the most democratic 
character. It was barred by rank and station to none. 
Oreat was the pride of all the village in the youth who 
promised to bring to it the honours of a learned man. The 
little money needed was forthcoming from his clan for tiie 
long years of industrious working and waiting for a high 
degree. A lad of humblest origin from the remotest pro- 
vince might enter upon the long road of examinations 
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which led to the most exalted poet in the servioe of the 
conntiy. There weie gentry in China, but no nobility. 
Hie ]£uiehnB alone, ae victors in war, were rewarded with 
high sounding titles. The honoured in China were those 
who held positions to which education led. In no land has 
promotion in the public service ever depended so simply 
upon examination with respect to intellectual attainments 
within that area of attainment which men had agreed to 
honour. 

In Mogul India and with the Saracens favourites are 
sometimes described as having been raised in a moment 
from the dust to the post of a vizier. Romance in these 
countries often turns upon the elevation of the shrewd and 
virtuous, occasionally also of the shrewd who were not 
virtuous, from the lowest rank to the highest office, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Actual Ufe in Bagdad, at Delhi, or at 
Constantinople seems, upon occasion, to have borne re- 
semblance to^the tales in the Arabian Nights. The Dowager 
Empress of China however would never have dared to 
break with the theory of the civil service in her country. 
Even under her the offices irom lowest to highest were 
filled just as they had been filled for fifteen hundred years, 
after examinations which subjected candidates to trials 
from which not one in a score successfully emerged. Even 
revolutions never broke down the system. They merely 
put the admimstration of it into new hands. The working 
of the syiitem had indeed become doctrinaire in^the last 
degree. The area of the cultivation required was one 
wluch we should have regarded as remote and futile. Men 
were chosen, for high positions in the provinoes which were 
often inundated by the great rivers, not because they had 
knowledge of engineering or of scientific agriculture or* 
experience in dealing with conditions of famine. *They 
were chosen, as their predecessors had been chosen before 
them, because they had extraordinary knowledge of the 
moral system of Confucius and of the poetry of the Golden 
Age. When one puts it in this way there is something 
which is almost humorous in this misdirection of endeavour. 
Yet it is not as if there had been a knowledge of agricoltore 
or of engineering available in China. The ancient system 
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had continued unchanged in a manner which is concairaUe 
only in a bind whose every instinct was conaervatiye. Tet 
it luul been at bottom an efiEort to secure men of intdUffence 
and of a certain kind of character. Few men can nave 
won its pruEes without some sort of intelligence. It had 
been an effort to secure those who were at least conversant 
with the classical discussions concerning virtue. Familiar- 
ity with the discussion of character is not the same thing 
with having character. Tet a man could not have escaped 
the impression that there is such a thing as conduct. The 
system had aimed to secure men of conduct. With all 
tjie limitations of the CSiinese education in time past, we 
must own that it maintained peace, it conserved order, it 
taught men loyalties, it held tiiem to duty within certain 
set relations, in a way that it is not certain tiiat the new 
education, boastfully utilitarian as it is, will do, if it is to 
stand in the isolation in which men are now seeking it. 
Such as it was, the system which we have described was a 
deference to the intellectual life. In that deference no 
race has ever surpassed the Chinese. In no nation has the 
scholar counted for so much. One of us who has carried an 
introduction to one of the learned men of the old school has 
probably brought away the impression that he had had, 
until that moment, no conception of the repose and dignity 
of the scholar's life. 

These focts give us pause when we consider that all that 
is necessary is a change of direction of all this vast intellectual 
enersy. All that is necessary is that this same consuming 
intellectual diligence shall be preserved and given a new 
application to Me. All that is necessary is that this notable 
mental power shall be ap^ed to objects of knowledge and 
departments of action for which the Cihinese have cared 
little in time past, but for which they now care quite as 
much as we. They as much as we have come to regard 
these new objects as essential to the welfare of modem men 
and states. It has been commonplace of late to say that 
when the world is open to the CShmese the western nations 
may look to themselves because of Chinese thrift and in- 
dustry. One who knows China would add that we shall 
have need to look to ourselves because of the extraordinary 
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intelligenoe of the Chinese. The Chinese scholar may have 
boLOwn little about machinee, particularly about machines 
oi destruction. He knew nothing about ships and guns and 
fortifications. As one of them has bitterly said, " When we 
do know these things you Christians will consent to call us 
civilized." He knew little about mining or manu&ctures, 
and less about international law or history or foreign tonnes. 
Tet the stability of China for two millenniums, the happmess 
of much of the life of the country, the faithfolness of the 
people, their industry, honour and affection, give us food 
for thought as we ask what is practical in education. At 
all events, nothing is more dear than that the Chinese man 
is now determined to unlearn some things which have made 
for the happiness of his race in the past and become com- 
petitors wim us in many thingp which have made chiefly 
for the misery of Christendom. ' 

It has not been, save indirectly, by the blows of the 
foreigners, least of all has it been by those of the missionaries, 
that this ancient sjrstem of education which seemed impreg- 
nable, has been battered down. Had it remained entrenched 
in the respect of the Chinese others w^d have assaulted 
it in vain, -J^Ie-foreigner would dare even now to speak of 
it with the disparagement with which the Chinese themselves 
speak/ It is only remotely because of the strangers that 
the <f\d examination sheds to which tens of thousands of 
anzibus youth once resorted are empty and rotting away. 
It isf because of that which the Chinese man himself believes 
as t^ the relation of the ancient system to the life of his land. 
He has turned upon the old system and is rending it. The 
fnry< which he has against it is proportionate to the veneration 
which he once accorded it. He asks : " What did it do for 
my country ? " The blue coated scholar of the old school 
is homeless, aimless, useless, a pitiable object in the land 
where a decade ago he was in lus village hke a little king. 
Men of breadth and horizon are now aslong that the learning 
of the old school be accorded a larger place in the curriculum 
of the new universities which the government is diligently 
fostering. In the schedules of those schools there was at 
the first scarcely a sign that the traditional training would 
be remembered. Occasion has been taken of the revival of 
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worship under the repubfic to renew this request. 
Missionftry colleges have msde {Main that they mean to keep 
the Chinese dassios in the same place in their hteraiy stady 
which they had given them before. They know that the 
present excitement will pass. The old culture must reassert 
itself. It bore relation to that which was best in Cihina. 
They know that the modem movement in its exdusiveness 
and intolerance contains grave dangers of the demoralization 
of the Chinese. 

Now against this background which we have endeavoured 
to draw, what have we to say of the education vribidi was 
at first o£Eered by the missionary schools and colleges? 
For it was the missions which first offered western education in 
China. Interest in the education of the Chinese, as manifested 
by strangers others than missionaries, came late and has never 
attained great proportions. Interest of the Chinese in 
western education came most recently. The education at first 
offered in the missionary colleges was of precisely the sort 
which we observed in the case of the beginnings among the 
free negroes of the Southern States. It was me education 
given in the English and American colleges of the day. It 
was the kind of education which the missionaries themselves 
had had. It was what we called in our previous paragraph 
education for leaderdiip. It was addieaaed to the raiaiBg 
up of leaders within the incipient Chinese Christian com- 
munities. We must never forget how important was tiie 
raising up of such leaders. These would be first of all 
ministers and teachers, then also physicians and men of 
afEairs, representative persons in the general life of their 
communities. When one thinks of the elements of the 
population which were actually reached by the early 
missionary schools, tiie people of the lower middle dass 
and of the very poor, it is easy to say that their real need 
was of industrial education. But, as before, we have to 
remember that in the era of the beginnings there was as 
vet no education, even in England or America, which could 
have been called by that name. Industrial education is 
that for which no small part of the converts in China are 
now crying. However with the government ready and 
eager to take up this task in far lajqger way, it is doubtful 
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if in China, at all events, this aspect of tiaining tnll ever 
have oonsideirable place in the missionaiy propM^da. 
Competition with the government schools is aifficuft and 
unnecessary. Industrial training is the most expensive of 
all forms of training. It issues moreover, in a country like 
China, almost inevitably in relation to trade, and in trade 
itself which missions cannot wisely assume. 

Furthermore, when these concessions have been made, it 
may still be said that perhaps the mission colleges with their 
old-fashioned education builded more wisely than they knew. 
In a manner which the missions can never have forecast, 
leaders in every walk in Ufe, in the new democratic movement 
in China, have come from the ranks of the former pupils 
in the missionary schools and even from the children of the 
Christian commumties. These communities are still almost 
microscopically small compared with the total population 
of China. Their representation however among the leaders 
of new China is out of all proportion to their numbers. In- 
deed it constitutes one -of the most striking facts in the 
present liberal movement. The government schools of the 
western model are hardly yet old enough that a great debt 
of this sort should be due them, despite the fact that, as in 
all revolutions, men of extreme youth have often held high 
places. Youth trained in 'the missionary schools have thus 
m striking manner come to the front under the new regime. 
This resiut is moreover in striking contrast with the first 
effect which this western education nad upon those who came 
under its influence. At that time the efEect appeared to 
be disadvantageous. Hie western knowledge wmoh found 
lodgment in the mind of the convert or of lus children, through 
the mission schools, had in the early days the same effect 
which followed also upon the western man's gospel. It 
separated the pupil from his fellows and cut him off from 
advancement in the usual careers. In the period prior 
to the edicts of 1902 one might well have asked. What could 
a youth bred in the Christian schools do in China with that 
^whioh he has been at pains to learn at the mission ? The 
whole apparatus for advancement in life rested, as we have 
seen, upon homage to a culture altogether different from 
that which was offered in these schools. In those days it 
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was truly sarprising that any youth except the children 
of converts ever came to these schoob. That the children 
even of converts thus came was evidence that the CSiristian 
community had accepted its position as a kind of endave 
in the midst of the Chinese world and cared, or at aU events 
hoped, little for advancement in that world. 

After the inauguration of the reforms this situaticm was 
suddenly reversed. The curriculum for which the mission 
schoob had long stood was in prindple that which the 
government now adopted. The topics upon which it had 
insbted became the topics in the dvil service examinations. 
The subjects which these sdioob had for decades tau^t in 
their smaD way were now the main items of instruction in 
the government universities. Not merely had the Chinese 
thus ffone over to the ground of the missionary schoob. 
They felt profound respect for those who had stwAjB occnjMed 
that ground. The missionary education, sudi as it was, 
had been understood by the Chinese as education. It had 
been a cultivation which fitted men for the intellectual life. 
It had had a different area of topics from the Chinese edu- 
cation, but it made the same kind of appeal. It had had 
in view not merely bread winning, but the life of the mind. It 
was the appeal of scholars to scholars. When the cataclysm 
came the missionary schoob and colleges were found in the 
position of real leadership. They were in the van of the 
movement in which the government schoob were now 
bringing up the rear. Practical consequences followed. For 
example, with the establbhment of the rural postal service 
and of telephone and telegraphic commimication in China, 
there came a sudden great demand for youth who possessed 
knowledge of electridty and of certain mechanical appliances, 
who had moreover a Uttle acquaintance with foreign 
languages, espedally with Endbh. It may not have been 
much which the boys from ^e Christian schoob knew of 
these subjects. The sdentific equipment of these schoob had 
generally been meagre enough. At all events they knew 
more than anyone else. There was an instant premium upon 
the learning which had been despised. There were countless 
openings for the young men who had once seemed to be cut 
off from preferment. In 1907 Sir Robert Hart said in Peking 
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tiiat the Cufltoms, to which departzoent the eetabliahmeiit 
of the above-mentioned service had been entrusted, could 
take no cogDizance whatever of a man's zeliffion. It was 
however a &et that a very large portion of we stafi were 
Ghristian men. In less degree the same cause has worked 
temporarily to the filling of other careers with a class of 
men who, from having been looked upon before 1900 as the 
enemies of theb comitry, were now looked upon as its most 
valued servants. The newly established government schools 
were organized with a number of Christian teachers out of 
all proportion to the number of Christians in the land. This 
was tnie even for the schools for boys. It was still more 
true of those for girls and young women. Prior to the 
reform there had been almost no western education whatso- 
ever for women except that which had been given in the 
mission schools. 

Manifold were the effects of this artificial ntuation upon 
the mission schools as also upon the Chinese churches. The 
resort to these schools had earlier been larsely of the poor 
and almost wholly from among those who aueady had some 
connection with the mission. Now the benches were cromled 
with the children of the gentry, of officials and even of the 
literati. These were willing to risk the contagion of Christi- 
anity if only their children might have the privilege of 
western education. A former ambassador of China to one 
of the ffreat western nations who has spoken publicly in 
admirame BngUsh in defence of Confucianism, freely took 
this risk of infection on behalf of two nieces, his wards, if 
only they could come into contact with the women who 
were in charge of a Christian school in Canton. The 
government has established schools of western learning 
all over the land for both boys and girb, for young men and 
women. It is spending large sums of money upon them. 
On the whole however the institutions in the hands of 
foreigners are still held to be the best. The example of 
Japan gives us no reason to suppose that this will long be 
the case. Unless the mission schools and collefles are kept 
at a level of efficiency of which the usual rate of missionary 
expenditure gives small hope, they cannot long continue 
to deserve the favour which they now receive. For the 
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pieBUt however these sohoolB have a very great oppor- 
tonity. 

Not meielf were the youth in the miseion sdiooLi in the 
old days mamly from the homes of converts but they wen 
often being educated for the service of the Church. Now, 
as we have said, they are being drawn off into other activities, 
into civil administration and trade, before all into teaching. 
They are being paid more than tiiey could ever have hop^ 
to earn in the service of the little Christian communitieB. 
Some of them have loyally refused these rewards. Many 
have accepted them as was most natural that they should 
do. A lament goes up at the depletion of the force of re- 
ligious teiMshers, and particularly of recruits for the ministiy. 
1^ these youth have become influential in the opening 
Ufe of their country. Wit^ some of them, of couise, what 
of Christian conviction they had has disappeared in thia 
process, despite the fact that under the republic there is 
almost complete toleration. The church, and particularly 
the ministry, suffers a disadvantage. This is trying, par- 
tioulaiiy at the moment when the cry is, and ri^tly, that 
the Christian movement must be passed over into the hands of 
the Chinese. In our own land abo the opening of indefinite 
possibilities of ethical and social and even of rdigious useful- 
ness, without the adoption of the profession of the ministry, 
is truly one of the signs of the times. It is the evidence of 
the throwing down of the barrier between the so-called sacred 
and secular. It is one of the results of the Christianiang 
of modem life in the widest and most wholesome sense. 
It has furnished opportunities for work in lofty en- 
thusiasm for many who would never have been at home 
in the service of the church. It has also appropriated 
not a few who might otherwise have been at home in the 
service of the churdi. The presence of some of these in the 
ministry is needed to prevent the church from shppng into 
ecclesiasticism or going over into mere agitation. Exactiy 
at the moment when society demands tue acceptance on 
the part of the church of the function of the permeation of 
all life with the spirit of Christianity, the call of the ministry 
seems sometimes to be accepted mainly by those who have 
but little sympathy with this large task or only rudimentary 
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fitnefls for the task. If we meet ihiB aituatioii on a gfeat 
scale in Ghristendom itself how can we be aurpriaed that 
the little church in China, just emerging from its isolation, 
meets it also in its own smaJler way ? The chuich in Japan 
passed through this crisis yeais ago. It has not yet fully 
emei^ed, although the situation has improved. For reasons 
connected with the social order of Japan Christiaiii^ has 
always had access to the highest classes in Japan in a degree 
whidb is only beginning to be true in China and has never 
been true in India. This fact has given standing to its 
ministry. The Chinese church on the whole has shown the 
ooura^ of the situation. The question of tiie ministry 
will nght itself in time. On no account however must 
the bert of the youth be held back from the service of Qod 
and man in any avenue of life which is ever open to them. 
Because this is what the Christianization of life means. 

A word should be said as to the government system of 
education in China. Edicts of 19Q2-3 outlined a scheme 
by which each province was to have a university. There 
was to be a system of higher schools leading up to the uni- 
veiaities. Agricultural, mining and technical schools were 
projected. A part of this grand scheme has actually been 
put into operation. Education for women, both the higher 
education and, as well, the more elementary, is paroposed. 
Foreigners have been employed as teachers under contract 
for a limited period, generally three years. Of these the 
greatest number have been Japanese. Naturally, the best 
Japanese teachers are not teaching in China. In many 
subjects instruction has been necessarily in a foreign tongue, 
generally in FingKsh. Of many sul^ects the nomenclature 
in Oiinese must still be created. Efforts made a generation 
ago to establish a terminology of anatomy in Chinese, a 
translation of Gray's Anatomy in the dialect of Fuhkien 
by a Foochow missionary of the American Board, show how 
slow the process may be. Numbers of Chinese ^outh are 
moreover m process of education in foreign countnes. Here 
Bgain by far the larg^ numbers have studied in Japan. In 
1910 their number was thou^t to be about 26,000. There 
is a feeling that their welcome in Japan has not been all that 
could be desired. Selected youth are studying, many of 
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Tbe ovtbieak of Ae RewnbtAm^ ths m m rmfiaintim ot 
fammoDMl w f emm ait, liie ^■>"****^ jmumjul wUdi Ae 
sew regnne has had to meci haTe pot all diia grand educa- 
tional fdwine in je opaidy , A% least, Aeae iMte lia^e 
keld ha execution in abeyance. How Tiat is Ae plan one 
lealisea what be xecaDs diat there aie probably seventy 
nnllion Clunese of sdiool age, or moie Aan the total popa- 
btion of tbe Gennan Empire. As in the case of the educa- 
tional prugnunme promnlgated by tiie constitationafasts 
in Constantinople in 1908, the govenunent has had meantime 
many otiier tfamgi to thmk about. Yet also sAemes Eke 
tiiat for the Hong Kong Univenity have been viewed with 
isToor by tiie Ciiinese themselves. Chinese pontnbotions 
have been made to tiiem in a manner which aagaxB weD 
for the fatare. Private schools, by no means always good, 
have spnmc up on every hand. Mmbicmi sdhools of every 
sort are in mvoor. Ifissiim colleges have had official favour 
and wide popularity. Some of these are rapidly passing 
from the stage of being mianonary institutions under ez- 
dosive foreign control to that of endowed institations, partly 
at least under Chinese auspices. The success of one or more 
of these gives ground for hope tiiat there may be a real 
univenity under Christian ausjnoes in China, side by side 
with the government universities, even when these shall 
have fulfilled the hopes which are cherished oonceming them. 
The experience of India seems to show that such an issue 
is desirable, despite the high character of the government 
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univeiBitieB in India. In Peking there is a flourishing 
theological school representing the onion of several Ghristiaa 
d^ominationB. In this oonnection4it is worth noting 
that there are only two such schools in America. There is 
no such school in Qreat Britain which includes the AngUcan 
Church. The earnestness of the Chinese people in the whole 
endeavour cannot for a moment be questioned. Nothing 
is needed but a period of peace and stiftble government, of 
reasonable prosperity and opportunity for national develop- 
ment. The Chmese love of leaminff, the confidence in the 
life of the mind, will make itself f^t in unexampled ways. 
The government efEort on behalf of education meets with a 
more immediate popular response than the corresponding 
efEort met at the be^nning among the Japanese. There wifi 
be blundering and waste. These are the prerogatives of 
democratic oountnes. Even the mistakes may however be 
counted in evidence of the popular enthusiasm whidi we 
describe. It is not possible to be in China without feeling 
that western education is one of the great enthusiasms of 
the hour. It is the instrumentahty to which the Chinese 
trust to deUver them out of the bondage to foreign powers 
and the threat of foreign invasion from which they have 
suffered so much. It is the instrumentality to whidbi their 
best friends trust to deliver them out of the bondage of 
foreign debt and concessions which they do not seem to fear 
as they should. Much in the new movement is crude and 
superficial. This is true however of the political movement 
as well. It seems alternately humorous and pathetic that 
men should have such happy confidence in the representative 
imnciple and so httle understanding of what the repre- 
sentative principle is, such devotion to abstractions, such 
&ciUty in divimng and sub-dividing parties and so Uttle 
conception of the give and take by wUch alone party flovem- 
ment can subsist. There is something ironical in tne fact 
that a man who is felt by many to be a dictator is yet the 
only bulwark between his country and anarchy. For all 
of tiiese thingp the one remedy is education. It is experience 
and intelli^t reasoning upon this experience. It is in the 
mdual raising of the whole vast population of the Chinese 
Smpire to the level of the privileges and responsibihtieB 
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whidi they have assumed bat which they are only too 
obviously unprepared to use. 

Some impcntant aspects of the question touching western 
education in eastern lands have been brought out in tiie 
section oonceming Cihina. We shall need now, in turning 
to Japan, to deal only with those aspects which aie peculiar 
to the case of that country. It is not tiie purpose of these 
paragraphs to set forth with comidettmess the educational 
situation in each country. The aim is to deal with graMoal 
characteristics of the educational movement as a whole. 
We use each nation to illustrate the special jdiase of the 
work which it seems best fitted to show forth. We assume 
that in some degree the delineations will supplement one 
another. 

The period of conceded leadership of the missions and 
mission schools in the educational movement in Japan 
was extremely short. Missionaries had be^ti in China for 
almost a hundred years before the general opposition to 
things foreign began to give way. In Japan many elements 
of f^ign influence were making themselves felt while still 
the missionaries were barely tolerated. A well trained 
Hollander, Verbeck, sent out by the Reformed Dutch CSiureh 
of America, exerted a salutary influence upon Japanese 
policy in educational matters in the first years of the awaken- 
ing. He had to do with the Japanese govemmoit's &Bt 
reimve to send students to Europe and America. These 
students were to be prepared for leadership in the intellectual 
movement which was already inaugurated in their own land. 
A poor Japanese youth, Neesima, fled from his oou&ky at 
the time when under the law he was hkely to forfeit his life 
diould he ever undertake to return. He worked his way 
before the mast to Boston. He became the prot6g6 of a 
merdiant there who sent him to PhiUips Acad^ny, Andow, 
and to Amherst College. Later he became secretary of the 
Japanese L^ation in Washtngton and then for a time 
guardian and adviser of Japanese youth studying in Americai. 
He returned to his countiy to beoome, with t£e aid of the 
mission and of American friends, the founder, first of a 
theological school and then of a ooUeoe which has now grown 
into a umvendty, the Doshisha, at nlyoto. He incarnated 
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the striving of the educational movement to break away 
from tutelage, a tutelage for which nevertheless he felt 
affectionate gratitude. He was animated by ardent desire 
to put an end to the denominationalism inherited from the 
missions and to the domination of foreigners in the growing 
Japanese church. He had the insight thus at the very 
beginning to perceive that neither the educational nor the 
reHgious movement could remain exotic. They must become 
truly native and national causes. Within half a generation 
bom its founding the httle mission college for which he had 
given his life passed through a struggle with the American 
Board which supported it. This struggle was the occasion 
of much heaviness of heart to both parties concerned. The 
differences were finally settled in a manner honourable to 
both and, as we now see it, to the advantage no less of the 
college and the Japanese church, on the one hand, than of 
the missionary cause on the other. The Doshisha became 
an institution administered exclusively by the Japanese 
but with such aid, temporary at all events, by missionaries, 
in the work of instruction, as the Japanese might desire the 
missions to render. The notable thing here is the early date 
at which this issue arose and the courage and withal the 
courtesy with which the decision was carried through. 
This institution had been the apple of the eye of one of the 
most enUghtened and Uberal of missions which the American 
Board hf» ever sent forth. After a brief period of pain 
natural to sooh situations it has continued in loyal and happy 
relations with the mission to which it had delivered its 
declaration of independence. Bfissionary professors have 
spent their lives as members of its staff, being paid, in view 
of tiie needs of education in Japan, by the Board in America. 
The original gifts and legacies of Neesima's early friends 
are l^ally held in Boston because the donors had spedficaOy 
indicated that they should thus be held. The income 
of these funds is however expended according to the decisions 
of &culty and trustees in Kyoto. The episode is typical. 
The period of the minority of the Japanese churches and 
colleges was exceedingly brief. If the praver of the mis- 
sionaries had been that their diildren in the faith and in 
western culture might grow up into maturity that prayer was 
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these iostitatioiifl free of missiaiiaiy control In the case 
of Bobeit College this step was rendered necesearj by the 
unwisdom of the missionary board concerned. It was taken 
however by the foreigners themselves, Ottoman subjects being 
admitted on American initiative to participation in the control. 
The lack of homogeneity from the point of view of either race 
or faith in its constituency would have made any other course 
im]>oflfiible. In Japan however the issue was almost immedi- 
ately drawn and the decision had influence upon missionary 
relations in Japan from their very earliest history. Few 
can really have had insight into the universal significance 
of the &ct8 with which they dealt. The transaction made 
possible, as we now see, the expansion of the Doshisha into 
a real university acknowledged by the imperial government. 
The univermty is Japanese in its responsibility and Christian 
in its spirit. It is representative of the independent Japanese 
church which leads in the movement for the unification of 
all the churches. It bears relation to the life of learning 
in the land which it could hardly have acquired under 
foreign auspices. On the other hand it could certainly not 
have achieved this position without lojral foreign aid. 

As was intimated in the paragraph on China, there has 
been discussion of the idea of a Christian university in all 
these lands. The discus»on has naturally been most acute 
in Japan where the government universities are of a high 
order. The project is mooted ever afresh of a union university 
on a ffrand scale under missionary auspices. The project 
has taken no definite form as yet. Perhaps the scale of tiie 
institution projected leads men, especially foreigners, to 
overlook the beginnings which have already been made in 
a case like that of the Doshisha, of a Christian university 
under Japanese control. It is debatable whether an in- 
stitution really under Japanese auspices, even if small, is not 
far preferable to a la^r institution under foreign guidance 
and upon foreign responsibility, no matter how hberally 
minded those responsible may be. Or, to put it difierently, 
it is debatable wnether an institution of this latter sort, even 
if it should be called into being by foreigners, would not 
have to pass out of the hands of the foreigners before it 
rea&y fulfilled its purposes. In other word^, it may be 
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doubted whether such an institutioii would not hitve, in ite 
maturity and with difficulty, to go through the same criaiB 
tiuough which the DoshiBha went with rdative ease in the 
suppleness ol its youth. There is still a third possibility, 
which a univexsity like the Waseda suggests. An endowed 
institution of Japanese origin and control, under a private 
corporation and without religious affiliation, may yet be 
able to do some things which the state univenities cannot, 
and some others possibly yrhich the mission colleges cannot. 
In the spirit of its illustrious founder, the Count Okuma, 
the Waseda has not indeed been committed to Christianity, 
but it has not been obliged to stand in the same negative 
attitude toward the whole question of religion which has 
appeared to be proper in the case of the national universities. 
At bottom there are two questions relating to a university 
under the Christian name. The one is the question of the 
desirabiUty and the other is that of the feasibility of such 
a scheme. Where the state institutions, theoretically 
strictly neutial in the matter of reUgion, are of so hi^ an 
order as are those in Japan, one ought not to embark upon 
such a project as that of tiie founding of a Christian univeruty 
without a very clear idea. If the intention were that of 
even an indirect propaganda we should certainly jeopardize 
the very ideal of a university. The ideal of a Christian 
university is one difficult to establish with precision, even 
against the background of a tradition of education like 
that which has obtained in the eastern states of the American 
Union. Tet it appears to be demonstrated in the American 
experience that an endowed institution can do certain thin^i 
in relation to reUgion which an institution supported from 
taxation cannot properly do. It can officially maintain the 
opportunity and privilege of Christian worship. It can also 
give Christianity a plan in the curriculum, a standing amongs 
the otiier subjects of learned and adequate discussi<m. It 
can thus give the life of the university community a religious 
expression. All attempts to teach religion without teadiing 
any particular religion have thus far, both in Japan and in 
America, fallen short of any serious effect. An attempt to 
maintain a religious atmosphere which is not the atmosphere 
of any particu&r religion is of doubtful success. The ideal 
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of a uBivetsity free to acknowledge its Chiistian quality 
and at the same time vindicating in the treatment of tlieae 
sabjectB its scientific character is the same in Japan that it is 
in America. It is an ideal which is fully within the ri^^ts 
of an endowed institution. It is practically beyond the 
proprieties of a state institution. It is a difficult ideal. It 
IS hard for a university of the one tjrpe to avoid discriminating 
in &vour of one reUgion. It is equally difficult for a university 
of the other type to avoid discriminating against all. It is 
however a clear ideal. There is no need to claim that it is 
the only ideal. We have no cause however to be in doubt 
as to the place of such an institution in the life and culture 
of a nation as a whole. 

The feasibility of the establishment of such an institution, 
say in Japan, is another question. The primary constituency 
in such an institution would certainly be the youth of the 
Christian communities. It would be of those who desired 
an education as good as that which the state offers and 
desired something besides, which the state is not able to 
offer. If youth from any other circles chose to attend such a 
university that would be their own affair. With the perplexity 
m which sober spirits in Japan are at this moment as to 
religious questions, with the anxiety which they feel about 
public and private morals, the number of non-Christians 
resorting to a Christian university might possibly be not 
small. That would depend however altogether upon its 
being a good university, as good as those which the state 
sustains. It must not offer its Christianity as an offset to 
the learning which it lacks and freedom which it denies. 
It must offer this in addition to all the other things which 
it possesses. This is the inviolable condition of success. 
We must disabuse our minds of the idea that because of its 
competition with the state such a university must needs at 
once be conspicuous or that the resort to it must be great. 
Not at all. The primary constituency of such an institution 
would naturally be smaJl. It could be made great at once 
only by the university's attempting some unnatural thing. 
The possibilities of its support would grow as its constituency 
grew. The qualities of which we speak would carry the 
appeal of sucn an institution into circles which are perfectly 
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of this recognition by even a few Christian institatioiiSy the 
Doshisha amons them, constitates tiieref ore high poise. 

From the eaiiy days of the development of western ednca- 
tion among them the Japanese were made awaie of the 
strained reuitioiis which existed between education, eroecially 
in its naturaUscientific aspects, and the current thecdogy 
and religion of western lands. These were the early years 
of the decade of the seventies. The Syllabus of Errors and 
the Decree of Infallibility had fixed the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in antagonism to ma^ things 
modem. The position thus taken has made dimcult the 
participation of^the Roman Catholic missions in the higher 
education of any of the lands of which we speak. The case 
was not widely different in many of the Protestant bodies. 
Man^ scientific men and philosophers in England, on the 
continent and m America, saw no reason for compromise 
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with any religion. Materialism appeared to many to be 
triumphant. Men were as sure as they had been at the end 
of the eighteenth century that the days of Christianity were 
numbered. Conversely in man^jr devout circles it was fdt 
that no quarter was to be given to the PcienoeB. Two 
disparate views of the nature and origin and destiny of the 
universe, including man, faced one another. We read the 
laboured apologetic of those days, with its violent assault 
upon the doctrine of evolution, with a sense that it is as 
remote from us as are the Arguments of Bishop Butler. They 
seem to us even more remote because on the whole the 
argument was so much less consistent and able than was that 
of Bishop Butler. Some of the men of learning drawn 
together from western countries for the purpose of the 
founding of the University of Tokyo told the Japanese that 
Christianity was hopelessly discredited in its own lands. 
Many shrewd and silent Japanese youth at Oxford or Harvard, 
in Paris or Berlin, witnessed what they took to be convincing 
proofe of that (Uscrediting. Indeed had it stood by the 
objui^ation of some of the loudest defenders of the faith in 
those dajrs Christianity would have been discredited. On 
the morsJ side the case was not much better. These were 
the days in which a Japanese gentleman expressed to a friend 
his deep concern on behalf of his son who had fallen under 
the influence of missionaries. The father feared that he 
might become a Christian. ^* Send him to America," was 
the reply, ^* he will there see that which will cure him of all 
such desires." 

What wonder if leadership in education on the part of 
missions and the Christian community was never attained 
in B,nj such measure as we have seen in the case of China. 
The httle that had been gained was soon lost. A movement 
indifferent to religion and in part actually hostile to it began 
almost at once, and precisely among those who were deeply 
interested in foreign education. It was a movement against 
the western religion which had amongst its consequences 
an effort to revive Shintoism as the Japanese state religion. 
It was not immediately perceived that Shintoism was even 
more difficult of combination with the modem scientific 
view of the universe than was popular Christianity. There 
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had been a short tiine dmmg which things foreign were in 
favomr, even including the Chnfttian religion. Things weetem, 
from the most important to the very detatb of dress, had been 
popular because they were foreign. Then came a period 
when many of the same thinss were r^ected for the same 
reason, namely, that they were f<»eign. Everything Japanese 
was to be restored. Everything western was to be re)ected, 
except that which was necessary to those phases of progiess 
upon which the Japanese people had set their hearts. The 
oscillation was trying. This reassertion of a racial sentiment 
which had never been entirely in abeyance was however a 
fortunate thin^ for the Christian movement in Japan. It 
left in the Christian communities only those who had inner 
reason for remaining. It was an equally fortunate thing 
for Japan as a whole. It rendered certain that whatever 
was permanently to influence the Japanese would not lie 
on the surface of their life. It would nave to pass through 
the Japanese mind. It woidd not merely be imitated by 
them, it would be assimiUUied. If it could not be assimilated 
it would be repudiated. Many things which the Chinese 
at the present moment think they have adopted they have 
merely grasped with their hands. They would still be the 
same Chinese if one were to wrest these things out of their 
hands. In Constantinople also much of that concerning 
which laige words aie made, is yet utterly superficial and 
seems likely to remain so. The parallel condition was only 
a moinentoty one with the 3i^e. The asaimilaU^ 
powers of the race asserted themselves almost instantly. 
That which it took it made its own. That which it could 
not make its own it gave up again. The putting on and o£F 
again of European garments on the part of a considerable 
part of JapancM society was qmte typical. Western 
garments may still be esteemed practical by certain Japanese 
tor certain purposes. But those elements of western life 
which the Japanese have not put ofi like a rejected garment 
have gone into their flesh and blood. Western education 
remains indeed in some sense western. In origin it must 
always be that. That is a mere historic fact. Yet nothing 
is clearer than that it has become Japanese educati<m in its 
iiimost fibre and in its farthest ramification. Wester^ 
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admitufitration in Japan bears the same trait. In the farthest 
island or in the fastnesses of the mountains, one has the 
impression of having seen these detaib of administration 
before and yet of now seeing them differently. Tou b^old 
on every side fauniliar detaisB of European life but nothing 
quite as it was in Europe. The same sentiment is leading 
to-day to the nationalization and naturalisation of Christian 
impulses and of the GhiistiMi faith in Japan in a decree to 
whioh no other nation holds a parallel. It is creating an 
indigenous church where otherwise we should have had for 
a long time only an exotic institution or rather, a series of 
more or less successful imitations of our sects. It is this 
s^itknent which at one time made the nunc of missionary 
odious to the Japanese. If therewith were implied a national 
inferiority of the Japanese, the continuance of tutelage, the 
domination which the foreigner naturally exerted at the 
first, the missionary nunc would still be odious. Yet no 
people in the world is more grateful ior the aid of foreigners, 
w:hether they call themselves missionaries or not, so Only 
that these latter ofikr without patronage their aid in the 
religious and moral, in the sodai or intellectual, life of the 
nation and leave the manner and issue of the appropriation 
of that which is offered to the Japanese themselves. Once 
the missions have taken up the position, which for the most 
part they have taken, there will be no more talk of the sort 
whioh was rife some years ago that the Japanese wish no 
more missionaries. The Japanese Christians know too wdl 
their own small numbers, their poverty and the greatness 
of the problem, not to be ^lad of sympathetic foreien help. 
They are quite ri^t in being unwilling to receive this help 
except upon their own terms. They are quite right in 
feeling that the phase of missionary work which shaU be 
useful to them has changed. There are phases of the work 
for which they are far more competent tlum the foreigner. 
This is true in general of evangelization, which is yet the 
very phase of the work which a certain type of foreigner 
has always been most anxious to take upon himself. K is 
not in evangelization, it is in education of the preachers 
and teachers and evanseUsts that the foreigner is of most 
value. The educational work of missions wul survive when 
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the rest has faded* away into suooess. For this educatioiial 
work smaller numbers of men and women from the West will 
suffice. The chnrches do not want foreign preachers. Their 
evangelists aie better than ours. Teachmg nowever remains. 
A grand function of guidance remains for those who know 
how in tact to guide and to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. In these circumstances it is however folly to send 
any but the best to such a land as Japan. 

Turning for a moment to the topic of the public education 
in Japan, one ahnost feek that by the very success of the 
Japanese in this field their achievement is put beyond the 
compass of this discussion. In other portions of our subject 
we have had the sense of dealing with approaches to European 
standards, with degrees in a process at assimilation. In the 
educational system of Japan we acknowledge that we speak 
of a magnitude which has taken its place in the realm of 
models. Fiom it Europe and America have to learn. In 
the Baron Eikuchi's lectures, delivered before the University 
of London a few years ago and, in more popular form even 
in the chapters on education in Count Okuma's '' Fifty Years 
of New Japan,'' we have full proof of this. That which 
Japan has achieved in the educational field in fifty years 
may be looked upon with emulation by some nations whose 
methods Japan indeed included in its study but which 
are bound fast in a tradition from which the Japanese are 
fortunately free. In theoretical discussion and discovery 
Japanese students devoted to research have recently had 
their full share. In practical application of the last results 
of science we have but to recall the surgery and hygiene of 
the Japanese armv during the Russian war. When one thinks 
how the technical side of education is made to support the 
development which Japanese trade is undergoing, with also 
its manufactures, its arts and its agriculture, when one sees- 
how perfectly the compulsory system bears these benefits 
in a measure to the humblest in the land, one is fain to 
say that, among all the wonders with which new Japan 
confronts us, there is nothing more wonderful than the 
educational system which the Empire has evolved. The 
oldest university in the United States did itself the honour 
in 1913-15 to invite for two years' service on its stafE and 
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as a sort of parallel to its old exchanges of professois vrith 
Gennany and France, the Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Tokyo. Professor Anesaki has already 
given to the world interpretations of Buddhism from the 
point of view of one who is himself a Buddhist. Without 
similar personal faith on the part of the author of a discussion 
of Christianity we should hardly judge that an interpretation 
of Christianity was worthy of primary consideration. 

That the state educational system should be essentially 
secular is not surprising. It would be far moie suiprising 
were it not so. As we said above the Japanese government 
did for a short time establish a tenuous relation to Shintoism. 
That relation in the end appeared to the Japanese them- 
selves unwise. It was not intended in any case to be inimical 
to the principle of absolute toleration. An interesting 
evidence of concern for the moral life of the nation is given 
however in the fact that three years a^o the minister of 
education in the impeiial government mvited Shintoists, 
Buddhists and Christians to send representatives to an 
o£B.cial conference upon the religious interests of the land. 
The fact is interestmg because the Christian community 
in Japan is still very small compared with the others. Men 
are still Uving who can recall the placards which, before the 
Meiji era, stood at the cross roads dedanng Christianity 
inimical to the state. The invitation may fairly be taken 
to mean that the authorities recognize the Christian move- 
meat as a Japanese religious movement and frankly wish 
to avail themselves of all the resources of religious and 
moral education which are at the disposal of the countr]^. 

In interesting way Buddhists are endeavouring to adjust 
their faith to the enlightened life of new Japan. Confucianism 
seems to have fallen into the background. Yet in this case 
a paxallel effort should be no more difficult than in the case 
of Buddhism. Bather, it should be easier. In the minds 
of many even of its own adherents Confucianism is not 
a religion, but only a moral s^tem. It should be capable 
of combination with other rehgious elements than those which 
it has ^thered from Taoism in China or Shintoism in Japan. 
Shintoism, in so far as it is purely a nature reli^on, can hardly 
live with the view of nature which science miposes. Then 
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also there is the loyally to the Bmpeior and there aie the 
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to dan and family, the loyalties to masters and 
tMchers and friends, the loyalties by which Japanese liie 
has been bonnded and which have been diligently incolcated. 
These have all had root in religioiis views which have not 
been nnimpaired in the changes which have taken place. 
These loyalties are not only of exalted beauty in themselves 
but they are of supreme importance to the sooal and political 
life of the nation. On every hand is the stirring of religious 
and moral reform. One effect at least of the educati<mal 
movement and even of the Christian propaganda is evidently 
to be, for the present at least, the r^enerati<Mi of the native 
faiths of Asiatic men. It is to be the infusion into these 
faiths of other elements than those which they themselves 
engendered but which they mav be able to make their own. 
Or again, the effect of this inteliectual and moral stimulation 
may be the recovery of valid elements inherent in these 
religions but which have been for ages overlaid and suppressed. 
It is to be expected that votaries of these faiths, some ol 
whom have become men of highest cultivation in western 
subjects, should eagerly seek tmiB readjustment and renewal 
of their ancestral beliefs. If Shintoism and Buddhism 
find this adjustment di£B^cult, can we forget that only a few 
years ago Christians in Europe and America found the paralld 
adjustment of traditional dmstianity to modem phiioeophy 
and natural science and Biblical criticism extremely difficult ? 
Is it too much to say that in all our western countries tiiere 
are large ^ups of Christians for whom that adjustment is 
still very mcomplete ? Can we deny that in the minds of 
many Christians in our own midst that assimilation of 
religion with the modem world-view, which a real education 
requires, leaves much to be desired? Whether Buddhism 
m Japan or Islam in Turkey and Egypt can really make 
this transiti(m, whether they can really furnish light and 

S>wer to men under the new conditions as they certainly 
d under the old, whether, in other words, they can live 
with the new culture and civilization as they did with the 
old, that is a question for Buddhists and Mohammedans 
to answer. It is a question which we neither need nor daie 
to prejudge. In the measure in which they can do this they 
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may have long life and much usefulness befoie them. In 
the measure in which they cannot do this, men in the new 
age and changed culture must look elsewhere for the moral 
aid which they will not willingly be without. We are here 
applying to those other faiths no other law than that which 
most of us see to be inexorably true and just for Christianity 
itself. 

So true is this that we have verily small ground to with- 
hold sjnnpathy from serious men who in Japan are making 
the same efiort on behalf of Buddhism which many are 
making on behalf of Christianity in our own midst. The 
religious values are everywhere at stake. Religious read- 
justments and reinterpretations are everywhere necessary. 
Those ancient faiths can hardly be expected to die without 
making the efiEort of which we speak. They certainly cannot 
be exj^cted to live without making this effort. No more 
can we with our own Christian faith. The conditions of 
culture and civilization in which a Uving faith must do its 
work perpetually change. Christianity seems to us by 
comparison with other laiths to be so much alive, exactly 
because it has already many times sucoessfolly met these 
changes and stands ready to meet them again. Buddhism 
and Islam seem to us less vital because on the whole they 
have made so few radical changes. They have had on their 
part something to do with the changelessness of the Orient. 
The changelessness of the Orient however and now the 
sudden and sweeping changes which have come upon it, 
have something to do with the difficulties in the midst of 
which convinced advocates of these ancient faiths find them- 
selves. Yet think again how radical have been the changes 
through which we ourselves have but recently passed. At 
the moment when missionaries and founders of western 
education went to Japan, was that view of nature and 
history which now seems to us axiomatic an ancient view, 
lon^ held and perfectly adjusted to the Christian faith? 
Quite the contrary, it was so little adjusted that to many 
Christians and ]^robably many missionaries it seemed utterly 
incompatible with the Christian faith. To the educational 
experts themselves it was new. It was so rapidly changing 
that the foreign teachers newly arriving in Japan probably 
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looked into the scientific periodicals to see how much the 
world- view had changed while they were at sea. It is but a 
generation ago that such a crisis as this came upon Chria- 
tianity in Enrope and in America. It seemed to divoice a 
racial fadth and a general cnltoie which had lived together for 
a thousand jeais. How much moie acute must that crisis be 
as between European culture in its most mobile aspects and 
say, Buddlusm^ which is perhaps the least mobile of the faiths 
of man. When one states the case thus in eraggerated 
and paradoxical form, it is easy perhaps for a zealot to cry 
that the adjustment is wholly impossible. That however, 
let us remind ourselves anew, is a question which not we but 
only the sincere and devout adherents of the faiths in question 
can decide. In their own view it has become necessary for 
these men of Japan and India to share a certain fundamental 
culture and civilissation with ourselves. It is quite as 
natural that they should wish to retain the faith of their 
ancestors. For, after all, most men realize that faith is a 
much more precious possession than culture. It is naive 
for us to presume that those who so eagerly take our civiliza- 
tion must ultimately take the faith which has so long gone 
hand in hand with that civilization. That is at aU events 
not to be lightly assumed. Here in our own home lands 
many men accept the culture and civilization but yield 
no inner allegiance to the faith. This is only too likely 
to be the case in Japan as well. There are in Japan alter- 
natives to the Christian faith. There are two or three 
religions which lie nearer at hand to the Japanese than does 
the Christian faith and toward which some or all of the 
loyalties of which we have spoken impel. When one puts 
it in this way, one wonders not so much that efibrts are 
being made for the resuscitation of Buddhism and Shintoism 
in Japan. One wonders that these efforts are not of far 
greater scope and urgency and enthusiasm than they are. 
That there is a spiritual revival of Buddhism in Japan does 
not admit of question. This is altogether the natural course 
of events, and it is a movement out of which much 
good may be expected to come for Japan. The primaiy 
condition of the success of such efforts is of course that 
the votaries of these faiths purge themselves of moral 
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evil. Into moral evil Japanese Buddhista, as also, in the 
stagnant areas and penods of our own religion, even 
Christian priests, have fallen. They must be eood who 
would wish to revive religion and they must add to the 
stock of the good in other peoples' lives. It is for the good 
they do that religions exist. All over the earth the time 
is rapidly going by when that is esteemed to be good which 
priests do. The time is coming, notably in Japan, when 
priests will be esteemed only if tiiey do good and aid others 
to do it. This is the primary regeneration of religions. 
By it in the new age old faiths will stand or faU. Of this 
ethical aspect of the question we shall speak in another place. 
For the moment however we are dealing with its intellectual 
aspect only. 

The learned interpretation of religion is by no means a 
substitute for religion. Nor is it even certain that the most 
learned interpreters must necessarily be the largest possessors 
of the treasure of religion. Quite the contraiy. Neverthe- 
less, the learned interpretation bears a relation to the life 
of religion which is not always accorded to it in the estimate 
of the devout. A religion which remains long without 
leinterpretation in the Ught of the changing plutses of a 
peoples' life becomes an element isolated, walled o£E from 
the rest of life, shut up in interminable repetitions and a 
meaningless round. It descends to the level of superstition 
and formalism. In the East life itself has been less mobile 
than in the West. The changes in civilization have been 
less constant. The fact that Christianity has never been 
able in like measure to stand apart from its swiftly changing 
world, that its periods of sta^iation have been short, that 
ever and anon it has been caught in the whirl of progress 
and compelled to restate itself, has been a blessing incom- 
parable. It has been a blessing well di^uised from some 
priests and theologians, but a blessing nevertheless. There 
has been acute intellectual activity among the highest of 
the votaries of Buddhism or again of Mohammedanism, 
here and there, through all the ases. Just so it cannot 
be denied that there has been much learning and intellectual 
activity at times among those who have contributed to the 
stagnation of Christianity. It was however a learning and 
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activity which took little cognizance of the wodd about it 
It waa content to multiply its definitions and repeat its 
own assumptionB. It spent infinite pains in elaborating 
conclusions from premises which it had long since ceased 
to examine. Incidentally one may say that these scholastic 
processes were much facilitated in a state of society in 
which there were few learned m^i except priests and ministesB. 
It is salutary for Christianity that it has now to live in a 
world in which there are many other kinds of learning and 
many other classes of learned m^a. This benediction has 
now arrived for Buddhists and Confucianists and Shinto 
votaries in Japan. They are making acknowledgment of it 
It will in time arrive even for the mollahs in Cfuro. When 
it does arrive education in religion will no longer mean that 
which to-day it does mean to the hordes of mtense youth 
in the great mosque in Cairo. It will no longer mean ihe 
repetition of that which other mollahs and preferably the 
most ancient mollahs, who know least about our modem 
world, have said. It will mean a general education in whidi 
among other questions the great question will be asked, 
'* What has religion to say to the world and what has the 
world to say to religion ? " This state of things is much 
nearer in Japan than in Egypt. When it has fully come 
the education of Buddhist priests will not mean merely the 
learned repetition of what other Buddhists have said. It 
will ask what the new world in Japan has to say to Buddhism 
and what Buddhism has to say to the new world. There 
has been a vast deal of learning among the Confucianists 
in China. It has made such demand of its votaries, especially 
upon their memories, as to have injured their other powers. 
Tet when the change of which we are speaking comes in 
its fullness in China men will not ask so much what the 
other Confucianists have said. They will ask what the new 
woiid in China has to say to Confuciimism and what Con- 
fucianism has to say to the new world. In the West we 
have no caxise to be supercilious at this point. We our- 
selves have learned the lesson only recently and perhaps 
have learned it none too well. When relij^ous education 
in the synagogues and in devout Hebrew homes means more 
than mere repetition of what the rabbis have said, when it 
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asks what the great world has to say to Judaism and what 
Judaism has to say to the great world, there will be no such 
fatal alternative as that wUch now often faces these homes 
and synagogues, the alternative of unchangeable orthodoxy 
or else of complete irreligion. How long has it been since, 
in the centres of Christendom, religious education meant 
the imparting, as if it were authoritative, of a view of the 
universe which was formed when men could by no possibility 
have asked questions which we can by no possibiUty escape 
asking ? Are there no places in Christendom to-day where 
the treasures of devout emotion and the just dread of an 
irreligious life are pathetically drawn to the support of such 
unsupportable instruction ? In theological schools do we 
all even yet ask with a whole heart not what the theo- 
logians have said, but what the world in the twentieth 
century has to say to Christianity and what Christianity 
has to say to the world ? At that other level what do we 
more than the Confucianists have been doing for two millen* 
niums? 

We have appended these reflections to the paragraph 
upon Japan because Japan is the land in the East where in 
high degree the votaries of the ancient faiths have been 
awakened to their emergency. Japan is the land where it 
has become evident to many of the votaries of Buddhism 
that if Buddhism has nothing to say to its present world 
it must give place to a religion which has something to say 
to that world. The learned interpretation of reUgion is 
not equivalent to religion, we repeat, yet it bears a relation 
to the well-being of men and religion which has not always 
been conceded to it. In Europe and America to-day numbers 
of the unlearned, men in tne street, are alienated from 
Christianity. They think that Christianity demands of 
them a view of life and of the world which has become im- 
possible to them. The learned know that such assent b not 
demanded by Christianity. Much popular presentation of 
Christianity uses a traditional language which increasing 
numbers of men do not understand. They do not know 
exactly why the^ do not imderstand it. The popular un- 
belief of to-day is the learned unbelief of thirty years ago. 
Meantime, the learned have come around to something very 
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oukIi mofe like the pcwnbffiiT of m potanK 
isiilL lo ft matuya nodiiog kn thin pitifid, 
of the woild wUdb in the hmidncflB of iftB lot sad tke fetodtf 
of ite ttrng^ hftB most need of tbe uplift of rdiptm^ to^isw 
Tt^di^ the o ut w o rn hocks and listenB to the mrfmH liind 
hayftngges of the nmtmaiimi which was Gnncat witk Ae 
thoo^Sitfal a frfiole geDemtion ago. The thoo^itfai now 
kntm tiiat all that is changed. The real qnfntiiam aie 
different* ItwilltakeyeaiBbytheyagaepiDeeaBof fihealMi 
of ideaa through the body of society for the unkamed to 
see that which the learned, to idiom rdigion means anything 
at all, now see perfectly clearly. Precisely that thmg is 
happening in Japan and India to-day. Some of the hi^ 
minded and enlightened, in toadi with all the cuhavatioii 
of the world, mean to save Buddhism and Hindniam if 
they can. Whether they can do so is a question -vdiidi no 
man can answer for them. It is our own fainiliar crisis wfaicL 
has come upon them with the difEerence that to them it k 
not a famihar crisis. It has been so long since they were 
called upon to make such a metamorphosis of faith that tiie 
arrears are enormous and the strain is great. 

The callow youth in college with his modicum of westers 
learning says that which the same youth says with us: 
*' 80 it is all over with religion." It is for men who know 
all that this youth knows and a great deal more besides to 
show that it is not all over with religion. The mere bonzes, 
the fakirs and mollahs can never do that, any moie than 
the curls of the rabbi or the gown of the cleric can work the 
same miracle with us. You may meet that youth on the 
street of any city on the whole face of the earth to-day. 
There is no longer any clime which is peculiar to hinou Nor 
is it against one religion only that he revolts. What that 
youth knows to-day the labourer will know to-morrow. 
The large part of the awakened eastern worid will be without 
religion unless men of the type we axe speaking of in this 
paragraph can show to their fellows that this aband<Hunent 
of religion is not necessary. The stress is bringing such 
men to the front in Japan and in India to-day. It will 
bring them to the front in Qiina and Turkey to-nonow. 
If they can render this service to their reflective 
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through the ancestral faiths which have been dear to these 
races, it will be for ns Christians to rejoice in their Buocess, 
to help them in their difficulties and to do our own work 
loyally beside them. If they cannot render this service, 
then nrst will it be time for ns to say that we must try witii 
our Cihristianity to render this service in their place. Bud- 
dhism did have something very real and very great to say 
to the world of its origin in India. It must ako have had 
something to say to Japan when fifteen hundred years 
later so many Japanese adopted it. It is the creed of half 
^ Japan to*day though in India it has long since ceased to 

' play an important part. Of the three great religions of 

Japan, two are foreign to Japan. They came as missionary 
rehgions. They must have underTOne the process of nation- 
' alization and naturalization in Japan, of assimilation of 

^ themselves to Japan and of Japan to them. Gan they 

^ undergo that process once more ? It is not that they have 

^ again to travel to a world across the sea. The world from 

^ across the sea has travelled to them. The result is the 

same. They have not come again to the need of natural- 
ization. The need of naturalization has come to them. 
They have only to stand still and do nothing in order to 
become alien religions in the new Japan, precisely as the 
paganism which was indigenous to Italy became an alien 
religion in Italy when the dying old world and the nsing 
new world had asked the questions which Christianity 
alone could answer. If that happens the strange religion 
from the far West will be the one which will be at home in 
the East. It will be naturalized and assimilated and bound 
by a thousand ties to all the rest of the life of new Japan. 
In a situation like that which has been produced in Japan, 
immobility is death. No religion can live there without 
meeting the profoundest needs of the man of the new time. 
No new religion will take the place of the old save alone 
by meeting those same needs better than the old religion 
meets them. If it cannot meet this demand it does not 
deserve to take the place of the others. If it does meet 
this demand, nothing can prevent its taking their place. 
The process however may be a long one. Each of the old 
faiths may meantime have its own place and duty to fulfill. 
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LECTURE VI 

EDUCATION : INDIA .' THE PRESS : WOMEN 

The British system of state education for India is a theme 
which does not need to be set forth at length in a book whose 
primary aim is to deal with missionair relations. A de- 
scription of that system is no part of the plan of these lectures. 
Yet that education, with the results which have flowed from 
it, is one of the contributions made by the West to the develop- 
ment of the East within the nineteenth century. The 
missionary system of education stands moreover in such 
close relation to that of the state that these questions cannot 
be ignored. It was to the pioneers of government education 
a question of grave import whether the English language 
was to be made the vehicle of all higher education or whether, 
on the contrary, effort was to be made to develop a nomen- 
clature in the vernaculars for all the new ideas which were 
being set forth to the Indians. This question those who 
admmisteied the public education had indeed inherited 
from the missions. Alexander Duff, himself a missionary 
first of the Established Church of Scotland and afterwanb 
of the Free Church, when he became practically an adviser 
concerning education for India under the Company, took 
high ground upon this question. He threw all his weight 
upon the side of the decision for English. A good deal tnat 
was wide of the mark was said in the early years of the 
discussion. Hopes were cherished which have been in part 
only fulfilled. It was held that the mediating of western 
culture to the Indian races through the English tongue 
would bind them to the English people with something like 
the sense of a common nationality. It is not certain in what 
measure this expectation has at any time been justified. 
The population of India was indeed inoculated with western 
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ideas. Among those ideas however was thai of the in- 
dependence of India. It is exactly among educated Indians, 
and not infieqnoitly among those educated in Efn^and, 
that many of the opponents of the contmnaace of Bntish 
role in India are found. 

Our interest in the question is mainly in its bearing upon 
the naturalisation of western coltore and of western religion 
in India. We see more clearly perhaps than did our fatJbcffi 
that the real problem is that of the acibnal grafting of certain 
foreign elements into the race life. It is that of causing 
to become in a real althou^ secondary sense indigenous 
that which was originaUy exotic. It is that of the assimi- 
lation of the whole basis of western civilization to an eastern 
people and of the people to it. We are less confident than 
was Macaulay, for example, of the exclusive value of our 
own culture. We are beber aware than were the men of 
his generation of the greatness and worth of much of Indian 
thought in the past. We read with amasement his praise 
of English literature, as if it were axiomatic that the literary 
taste of the Indian was to be formed upon the models of 
English poetry and prose. It was eqiuJly axiomatic to 
others in Macaulay's time that the regions feeling of the 
Hindu was to be cultivated by the E^Ush literature of 
religious experience. The men of that age were oblivious 
of much that is quite obvious to us. Upon some of the 
points concerned our minds would probably work in a manner 
precisely opposite to that adopted by the men upon whom 
these important decisions feU. From our point of view, 
if the question of the language of instruction were to arise 
as a new question, the practice of conducting instruction 
in a foreign language would probably be accepted as a 
necessaiy evil, a mere expedient which for a time could not 
be avoided. It would be quite clear that it should be but 
a temporary expedient. Nothing is nearer to a people than 
language. A teacher who for a longer period is content 
not to learn the language of his pu|Ak deprives himself 
of the possibility of understanding his pupus no matt^ 
how well he may understand his subject. It may be doubted 
whether masses of people ever learn profoundly anything 
except that which they team in their own tongue. 
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There weie however practical considerations afiecting 
the decision on the side of the English language which was 
then taken. Some of them are irtiU valid. Many of the 
dialects of India had not at that time been reduced to writine. 
Most of them have been reduced to writing in tiie intervidy 
mainly by missionaries for the purpose of the translation 
of the Bible and of instruction in the rudiments of Christianity. 
The great literary language of India, the Sanskrit, is as 
remote from ike masses of the peojple as Latin would be 
in our higher schools. To this day English is the one means 
of communication of large elements of the Indian population 
the one with the other. The experience of the Indian 
National Conmas illustrates this fact. Its discussions are 
conducted in English, although the members of the Congress 
would have only too good reason for wishing to conduct 
their arguments in any other language were this possible. 
The English language is a unifying element in Indian culture. 
The relation of such education to the civil service and tiie 
wide participation of Indians in that service since the Mutiny 
make that the hold of English over a considerable portion 
of the population of India has grown greater rather than 
less with the lapse of years. The growth of Indian national 
feeling with the antagonism to Great Britain has not changed 
this in the least. If the government of India were to pass 
into the hands of the Indians, English would still be the 
language of communication between India and the outside 
world. It would probably be for a long time the basis of 
higher education in India. The practice of the courts and 
the administration of government would probably still 
retain decisive impress of the period of English rule. 

A practical adjustment was long since found and every- 
where prevails. It is that English shall constitute in all 
the later years of school and university training not merely 
a subject of study. It shall be, as well, the vehicle of in- 
struction in some other studies. On the other hand, in all 
the lower grades, in primary and intermediate schools, the 
vernaculars only are to be thus used. Nevertheless, even 
this relation of the English language to education in India 
has been to some extent the secret of the foreign cast which 
state and private and missionary educationid institutions 
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still all wear. It is in part the cause of the tendency to 
denationalization which is bitteriy complained of. This 
tendency some of the votaries of the higher education in the 
past have certainly showed. Contrast with other countries 
18 suggestive at this point. The educated classes are not 
denationalized in Japan. English was for only a very 
limited period the language of instruction in Japan, even 
in the most difficult scientific subjects. Japanese national 
sentiment overcame this obstacle as it has overcome many 
others. The response in this connection is a ready one. 
India is no nation in the sense in which Japan is a nation. 
India is a congeries of peoples. It is broken and cleft in 
all directions by differences of language and culture, by 
ancient racial antipathies, by religious predilections and by 
the attractions and repulsions of caste. India is only the 
name of a place on the map. It has from time immemorial 
been bound together, in so far as it has been bound at all, 
by the external pressure of a conqueror. From an indefinite 
past Indians have looked up to a foreign ruler. No con- 
queror ever set foot upon Japanese soil. China fell under 
the sway of the Manchus at a period when the Mogul Empire 
in India was already dechning. China has also many 
dialects and several languages. The provinces have been 
in their administration so nearly sufficient to themselves 
that the Chinese have been reproached with lack of national 
sentiment. Yet China is far more truly a racial and national 
unit than is India. It has often been said that in the East 
religion takes the place which is filled in the West by nation- 
ality. The observation is particularly true if one is thinking 
of the nations of Islam. The Moslem is a Moslem and has a 
fellow feeling for a brother Moslem everywhere. Questions 
of the colour of the skin practically disappear among those 
who are united by the bond of the faith of the Itophet. 
These antipathies disappear far more completely than they 
ever yet have done among Christians, despite the Christian 
preaching of the brotherhood of man. In India there are 
many Mohammedans. Yet the fact that Islam has no 
caste practically makes of it a new caste. The fact that 
Christianity cuts across all the castes makes of it a new caste. 
Religion has done very little and caste has done less in India 
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for that Bentunent of humanity, that conception of the value 
of man as man, upon which depends that amelioration of 
many ills of the body social and politic to which cultivated 
Indians now aspiie. It is difficult to see how demociatic 
and representative government can exist without this 
sentiment for man as man. 

Meantime it would be true to say that a large part of 
the population of India knows little of these agitations and 
aspirations. It is quite ignorant of the changes which 
are taking place in the world at large or even in India. 
The disproportion between those who can read even in their 
own dialect and the whole population is still, after all the 
efforts which have been made, portentous. A large part 
of the people is hardly above the level of the direst poverty. 
It is preoccupied with its own miseries. It is certoinly m 
some ways less noiserable than it has been under any rule 
of India of which we know, but it is more conscious of its 
misery and that after all is the greatest misery. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising if the attention 
of government, of missions and of private philanthropy 
has been drawn to industrial education in India on a scale 
never before known. We have said that industrial education 
is too expensive for missions to enter upon in a large way. 
It requires moreover for its successful issue relations to trade 
which it is probably wise that missions should shun. Such 
relations missions except those of the Moravians have usually 
shimned. Industrial education would seem to be peculiarly 
the province of government. Such education bears close 
relation to those aspects of the welfare of a people which 
a modem and civilized state, if it neglects in one way, is bound 
to care for in another. If it fails to deal with the causes of 
plague or of famine it is forced to deal with their consequences. 
The Mogul government cheerfully neglected the one as much 
as the other. Frequency of famine in India is held to bear 
relation not alone to the insufficient rain and its uncertainty, 
but also to the uniformity of occupation of the population 
throughout the whole vast area. Irrigation and tne creation 
of facilities for transportation the government has under- 
taken. Even the state however stands baffled at the necessity 
of changing directions and proportions of employment in 
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8o huge a oount^. A bu^ position of the popnlatioii 
lives npon the hnnk of starvation in any case. Any change 
in the economic eqnQibziiim, even if nttunately beneficial^ 
dziveB man^ over that brink. The missions have had from 
the beginning their own reasons for feeling the vahie of 
indnstnal education. They have cause to wish that they 
could participate in this form of education far more largely 
than they do. Their converts have often lost caste ania 
therewith been deprived of means of livelihood. Or again, 
they have been outcasts and never had any worthy means 
of livelihood. The problems of the physical maintenance of 
the little Christian communities has often been a pressing 
one. The general philanthromc claim makes itself felt 
in the missions if anywhere. The missions have had their 
full share in the collection and distribution of funds for relief 
of famine. They have rendered great service in the matter 
of the care of orphans after periods of famine or of plague. 
Men and women without a dollar to their credit have assumed 
the care of thousands of children at such times. Some of 
these children, babes in arms when they were taken, weie 
certain to be upon the hands of the missionariee for a decade. 
The initiative shown by individual missionaries and their 
skill in the solution of certain problems thus forced upon 
them has been remarkable. The government has readily 
recognized that service. Emergencies have brought govern- 
ment and missions close together. There has been an 
organic relation between them which, except for brief 
moments and in small way, has never existed in any other 
land. This was not wholly due to the fact that both govern- 
ment and missionaries were foreigners. Blood is thicker 
than water. In crises, as in long agony of the Mutiny, the 
Briton knew how to trust to the character of his fellow Briton 
or American. Tet the theoretical position of the government 
has always been that of strict religious neutrality. The 
actual position in the old days of the Company and under 
many high functionaries in more recent times has been that 
of hostility to the missions. The real reason of their modem 
approach the one to the other lay in the fact that wixext the 
state awoke to its duty the missions were already there doing 
both educational and philanthropic work. They had a plan 
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and the peisonnel befoie the govemment hftd either. It 
would have been stupid of the goveniment not to avail 
itself of mission experience. Once they had launched 
themselves upon it, the task was so much too lazge for the 
strength of either that it would have been inexcusable had 
they not in some way joined hands. The result has been a 
system of govemment grants in aid of missionary schools, 
particularly of industrial schools, which has created a situation 
peculiar to the English dominions and largely in evidence 
only in India and South Africa. 

Qovemment has come to the aid of the missions in problems 
for the common good. It has permitted the missions to 
come to its aid. It has done this, as we were saying, not 
alone in the matter of industrial training, although this was 
the phase of the work which lay nearest at hand. Do what 
it would, the govemment has felt the inadequacy of its 
own apparatus for meeting so vast an obfigation. In 
return for its grants in aid the govemment stipulates nothii^ 
except that the schools shall be subject to official inspection. 
They shall maint>ain certain standards and conform to certain 
rules which govemment and the representatives of all aided 
education have agreed upon as advisable. The grants in 
aid have been extremely valuable to the missions. They 
amount sometimes to a large part of the cost of the main- 
tenance of certain mission schools. Govemment inspection 
also is a thing of highest value to the mission schools. It 
holds them to a standard imposed by those who have been 
appointed as experts in education. In the old days mis- 
sionaries had almost never been trained as educators. They 
had been trained as ministers. Under stress they had added 
the function of teaching after they reached their field. This 
is now far less true than in former years. Even now however 
very few commissioned missionaries have been directly 
appointed as educational es^rts. Govemment inspection 
incorporates what would otherwise be isolated schools of 
a peculiar character into a great endeavour in the midst 
of which they find themselves assigned an honourable place. 
Govemment inspection tends to prevent that injurious 
contrast between education in general and education con- 
ducted under religious auspices which has sometimes 
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appealed. On the side of the government benefits are 
hardly less obvious. The chief of these advantages is that 
there has thus been placed at the disposal of the government 
a body of instmctois, both men and women, of an elevation 
of character and purity of purpose the worth of whidi the 
government has never failed gratefully to acknowledge. 
The government has thus won for its service men and women 
who knew the language and intended to remain in the country. 
It has brought to its aid those who knew the people by long 
residence among them and whom the people knew and looked 
to without suspicion or reproach. Aided schools are pro- 
tected against one temptation into which zealous men and 
women have not infrequently fallen. This is the temptation 
to ofEer an ei^erly dei^red education as a bait to bring some 
who might otherwise be difficult to reach within the range 
of a religious propaganda. Where such motives obtam 
there may be no guarantee that the education offered is 
of superior sort. Even where this is not the case, there 
inheres in the transaction an indirection which is the 
very contrary of that atmosphere in which true education 
can proceed. Schools which receive grants in aid from 
government are naturally prohibited horn offering direct 
religious instruction, except under circumstances in which 
those who attend that instruction do so of their own choice. 
On the other hand, there is no restraint upon the exertion 
of private and personal influence according to a teacher's 
own convictions over those who willingly put themselves 
under that influence. 

There is a small number of Mohammedan lower and 
secondary schools over which government supervision is 
extended and to which state aid is granted. It is well 
known, moreover, that the Indian universities give official 
recognition and the government grants aid in support of 
the College in Aligarh in the Punjab, founded by Moham- 
medans, conduct^ exclusively by Mohammedans and 
attended largely by Mohammedans. Forman College in Poona 
represents the same relation to Hinduism. The government 
demands nothing except that the college shall be declared 
by the inspectors to do standard college work. Undoubtedly 
the state would be willing to patronize like institutions of this 
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and other faiths in India in far greater measiue than it has 
yet had opportunity to do. We may feel Bure that the 
goveniment was glad to find a Mohammedan institution 
which it could thus sustain when once it had launched upon 
the policy of grants in aid to Christian colleges and schools. 
The smallness of the number of Mohammedan colleges and 
universities, even in the strongholds of the Moslem world, is 
however in striking contrast with the number of excellent 
educational institutions which the Christian propagandists 
have established in those very same centres where at first 
the Christian movement had no constituency at all. Even 
where such Moslem schools and collies wmch ofEer a real 
education have come into being, they usually owe their 
existence to Christian stiumulus and example, to the necessity 
of offering a counterpoise in the realm of education to that 
which the Christian communities had done. This remark 
applies also to the Mohanmiedan University in Cairo and to 
others projected at Constantinople and elsewhere. Strangers 
are often impressed when they learn of the vast numbers of 
students in the schools for the Koran, like that in Cairo, 
from which a far-reaching missionary activity has gone out. 
The numbers are impressive. The zeal gives one food for 
thought. Such schools however do not come within the 
compass of this discussion. They do not offer education. 
Nothing whatever is studied except the Koran. Even these 
studies merely follow the tradition. They conform to 
no scientific principles such as the Mohammedan University 
at Cairo or the government higher schools or the mission 
colleges seek to apply to the study of Mohammedanism 
and the Koran. 

Returning, however, to the question of the aided Christian 
schools in Lidia, it is of course open to any religious body 
to say that it cannot conscientiously submit to conditions 
like those outlined above. It is open to the board supporting 
these schools to say that it ought not to use for education 
conducted under these auspices funds given with a view to 
religious propaganda. It may say that it does not wish 
to enter into such relations with a state proclaiming religious 
neutrality. Such missionary institutions would still have 
a Intimate field in the training of the children of Christian 

8 
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oonverto. They midt liave in addition a eonstiteeney 
Among the youth of those non-Chnrtiaa fatniliwi who stiD 
wished to use the school in foil kno^Hedge at the poeitioB 
whieh it had taken npon the leligioiis qoestioa. l^is last 
dass is not always smalL Yet we may iej(»ce that mi the 
whole the missiens have not taken the oouise jnst outlined. 
It is the other position which, after all, more neadiy aooords 
with the hest tradition of Christian education in our own 
huid« It is the positicm which affords the greater oppor- 
tunity for the real Christianization of the life of foreign 
lands. 

With all that has been said in sympathy with industnal 
and lower education as having relation, on the one hand te 
the necessities of the peoples of India and, on the other, to 
the derdopment of the land, we ought not te lose sight of 
the opposite side of the case. It is indeed to be conceded 
that one effect of a widely disseminated higher education 
has been the raising up of a far greater number of men 
academically trained than can at present find worik 
conuoensurate with their attainments. The Indian has 
apparently an almost instinctive desire to serve the govern- 
ment. There are still few emjdoyments apart from the 
service of the government to which the educated Indian 
can turn. There has thus come into being in India what 
has been called an educational proleteriat. Out of this 
circle many of the disturbers of the peace in India come. 
There is an educational proletariat in Russia. There also 
it is a menace to society. From it are recruited in a measure 
the ranks of the revolutionists. Out of it emerge occasicm- 
ally those whose ideas and spirit are the hope of the future. 
Out of it come also some whose fanaticisms jeopardise the 
very hopes they cherish. Many of the revoiutioniste in 
India are disappointed university men. They affect the 
temper of the universities themselves. They are the mal- 
contento and enemies of the existing order which every such 
situation produces. They are far more dangerous than tiiey 
would be if they had not been educated. Yet, when aU 
is said, it has been by the aid of the old higher education 
which first the stote, or rather the Company, and then the 
m issions, were eager to esteblish, that an Indian leaderahip 
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of the Indian peoples under British role has been raised up. 
This competent and honourable Indian leadership has been 
manifest in many things which make for the best life of 
India. The educationsd institutions founded early in the 
nineteenth and even late in the eighteenth century looked 
to the education of leaders. The pioneers founded colleges 
which looked forward to becoming universities. They let 
schools follow afterward. We observed a hke fact in Japan 
and China. A more conspicuous example still is the edu* 
cational work of American Protestanto in the Ottoman 
Empire, a work which has had unparalleled sigmficance for 
the transformation of that Empire. They all began at the 
top, that is, with the colleges. The Puritan Fathers also 
began with Harvard CoUege and let the general school 
system of the colony follow afterward. Apparently it is 
only the nineteenth century instinct which would lead us 
to reverse the process and to say that effort should have 
begun with the industrial schools. It should then have 
advanced to primary and secondary schools and only at 
last have arrived at the college and university. 

Whatever logic there may be in this instinct the historical 
order has been the reverse. The pioneers of whom we are 
speaking had this instinct of leadership, and perhaps if there 
had been no leaders such as the colleges raised up there would 
have been no state to need primary schools and industries. 
It is clear concerning the Ottoman Empire that had there 
been no leaders such as Robert Collie and the Syrian 
Plotestant Gc^ege raised up, there would have been no 
modem Turkey which now is asking for primary schools 
and industries. Similarly, had there been no Indian 
leaders such as the colleges and universities have bred 
there would have been indeed a government in India, but 
not the one which Indians now in large part ably administer 
for themselves. It is the old higher ^ueation which has 
fitted not a few native princes to rule under the British 
crown with a freedom and responsibility which the crown 
has been ooly too glad to accord to them. It is the old 
higher edueation wUch has given to editorial work many 
men who are well fitted, thxough the Anglo-Indian and 
vemaeular press, to shape pubUc sentiment and whose 
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labours we forget when we think only of the incendiary pieA 
It is the old higher education which has filled the ranks of 
the real reformers, labouring for the amelioration of eveij 
aspect of the life of these peoples, whom also we are prone 
to forget when we think of the mere agitators. It is the 
old higher education which has brought about that whick 
one may meet everywhere in India, gentlemen who are tke 
peers of men of highest European culture. One thinks of 
the background of these men. We recall that we are not 
here in the area in which there is but aUght trace of an older 
culture. We remind ourselves of the rich Sanskrit in- 
heritance and of the achievements of the Indian peoples, 
notably in philosophy and jurisprudence. We reauze the 
strong dislike of European civilization which is found practi- 
cally everywhere in the East. We own that India is more 
oriental than any other eastern land. Then we begin to 
realize the magnitude of that which has been accompS^ed 
So ordered a participation in the government on the part 
of a subject people has had no panJlel, so far as we know, 
under any foreign rule which the world has seen. Such an 
extension of the subtle and interior benefits of one civilizatioii 
for free participation on the part of the children of another, 
seeks its like. Such a mediation as these men to whom 
we refer accomplish by their labours and constitute in their 
very presence, between two worlds of culture to both of 
which they mean to be perfectly loyal, is of quite incom- 
parable worth, and that both to India and to Europe. It is 
the prophecy of that which we may hope some day to see 
in all the other nations of the earth as welL 

If in the matter of the lower and popular education the 
missions were in the field before the government, in the 
provision for the higher education the initiative was with 
the state, or rather with the Company, which in such carious 
fashion shared certain of the functions of a state. The 
inauguration of this education was due to some of the 
functionaries of the Company of whom we have not always 
spoken in hish commendation. It was Warren Hastingis 
inio in 1782 rounded the OoU^ at Galoitta and for some 



years maintained it at his own expense. His pmpoee was 
deaoribed by Sir John Straohey in tMae words : He deshed 
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to educate the Mohammedan population of Bengal in 
order that they together with the Hindus may qualify 
themselves for the state service, more especially in juris- 
prudence." It was Lord Wellesley who appointed to the 
same Calcutta College Carey, ^' the consecrated cobbler," 
who meantime had become a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar. It was in 1791 that the College at Benares was 
founded *' primarily for the study of the law, the literature 
and the religion of the Hindus, that these might render 
skilled assistance in legal matters to the European judges." 
Medical schools were instituted by Lord WiUiam Bentinck 
in 1836. Amidst aU the confusion of the Sepoy mutiny 
three universities were founded, namely : Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, and a resolution was taken to proceed in the 
largest way with public education. It may be that the 
optimistic views advanced by the Anglo-Indian School 

^ Commission in 1883 have proved in part illusory. It may 

^ be that the last report of the Conmussion of Investigation 

^- appointed by Lord Curzon is on the whole too discouraging. 

^ Asia is not Europe. Calcutta is not Oxford or the University 

of Edinburgh. It is certainly true that the great endeavours 

'^' which England has made for education in India are a two- 

-' edged sword. Dangerous consequences of the freedom 

and enlightenment which England has accorded are just 

- now much talked of although tendencies which show the 

loyalty of India to England are of even greater significance. 

? Even were not this last statement true, what could England 

7 do ? How could she be conceived to have acted otherwise ? 

» Certainly that is interesting testimony which is ofiered by 

Yambery, a Hungarian Jew, distinctlv predisposed against 

^ any religious influence whatsoever of Occident upon Orient. 

: He has declared concerning the generation which has arisen 

in India under the present system of education, that, /' if 
not in an intellectual, yet at all events in a moral sense it is 

c favourably distinguished from all its predecessors." '^ It is 

this morid side of the neo-Hmdu," he continues, ^* which 
promises so much. This moral stability is a feature not 
often seen among western Asiatics brought up in contact 
with European civilization. It has seldom shown itself 
among Turks, Arabs or Persians. It is the absence of moral 
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principle which has dupwiecked aU attempts at d^ilizatiaD 
in the weBtem Lslainic worid.'' 

Stron^y conseTvative Orientals and also some superficial 
observeis among Eniopeans have declaied that with the 
entrance of onr coltoie the primitive virtaes of the Asiatic 
have been destroyed. They allege that the Oriental while 
he was yet untouched was moie faithful, more honest and 
responsible than the Asiatic who has been educated upon 
European principles. It is only too easy in any eastern 
land to find illustrations which support this judgment. Of 
the man educated according to western standiurds who mean- 
time has lost all hold upon the social, moral and religious 
maxims which guided his ancestors, this may be true. The 
decline of one set of ideals without the substitution of another 
may well be expected to have this efEect. A similar effect 
is possible and even common with the half -educated in our 
own land. It happens to those who pass sharply from one 
moral climate to another. This is not true however of 
those Asiatics in whose case the intellectual and sfMritoal 
development takes place upon a solid basis and upon any 
greater scale. Partial education is often the fate of Orientals 
who have visited European coimtries. They have no ent^ 
to those circles in which a deeper insight would have been 
given them. They return alienated from their own peoples, 
full of pret^itiousness and at the same time victims of 
misapprehension concerning Europe or America. It is no 
contradiction if the very next phase of their devdopment 
is that they join the ranks of the bitterest enemies of 
European influence. They are renegades from one home 
without having been adopted into another. Of the dilig^it 
and thorough however, of the earnest-minded and the just, 
of those who love their own country well enough to widi to 
see all that is best in the life of other countnes placed at 
its disposal, the case is widely different. The integrity of 
Indian judges is famous. Their ruling by code and precedent 
and without fear or favour is well known. Tet these ate 
traits alien to the oriental mind, if all that we know of 
oriental history does not mislead. Energy and initiative 
and unflagging patriotism, these are traits not idways found 
among Asiatics. They are traits which in India become 
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( more and moie characteristiio irndsr the conditions which 

ihe stable and fundamentally Inst lule of Great Britain has 

p impoaed. 

i There has been a gieat awakening of the sentiment of 

humanity and of pity for the poor and oppressed, which 
are in striking contrast to the old anti-social sentiments 
which caste hidlowed. Tins is full of promise for the fature. 
There has come an increasing sense of shame at the re- 
membrance of manj cruel thmgg which in the past have 
been done in India m the name of reh^on, and which many 
Indians feel with humiliation to be identified in western minds 
with Hinduism. The industries of India must some day 
show in high relief the same qualities of the Hindu which are 
now revealed in his government and in his philanthropies. 
In the era of transition everything is being done to safe- 
guard, if possible, the old domestic arts and crafts. In the 
end it may be that these must suffer if not be destroyed. 
The domestic industries have been largely destroyed in 
England and in Switierland and Italy. They are being 
destroyed in Syria and Asia Minor. The factory ehimneys 
in the suburbs of Bombay or of Damascus predict a change 
from which India and Syria can no more escape than have 
Osaka or Hankow. The Hindu who, a littie more than a 
generation a^o, lived in strictest seclusion, who starved if 
a livelihood did not come to him in his seclusion, now commits 
himself to the '^ black water." He goes in search of work 
all over the worid, he sends back money to his native land, 
he returns to spend what he has earned. Again, he takes 
his family with him and looks to perman^ice in his new 
abode. He has seen other men and races. He has received 
a material supplementing of his education or even an appte- 
oable substitute for an education, in that which he has seen. 
There are Indian merchants in every greater city in Europe, 
America or Australia. There are Indian Jabourers in 
Mauritius and Jamaica, in Demerara and Trinidad, in 
Columbia and Fiji, in the Straits Settlements and Surinam, 
in Natal and East Africa. In spite of all this, or because 
of it, there has come also an actual resuscitation of the 
racial feeling for India, an awakening and universaliEing 
of Indian sentiment, an intensification of Indian self-con- 
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fldoomesBy an enhigranent of national hope, ambition and 
leaolve. Bather, pcadiapa, we should saythat there has come 
the creation of a national Betf-eonscaoosneBB and loyalty 
which never belore existed. 

Gosdy related to the matter of edocation is that of the 
influence of the press. In many of the centres of die oriental 
world, especially in the Ottoman Bmpre, the fibnt printing 
p r capcfl were set up by missionary societies and in conjnno- 
tion with the work of the missionary colleges. They were 
thus established because even the work of the ooUege itsdf 
conM not be carried beyond its rodim^otaiy step without 
the press. They were set up because by the press the in- 
fluence of the collie could oe carried far beyond its own 
waUs. They were tiius established because those who were 
interested primarily in the translation of the Bible and then 
in the production of Temacular literature were likely to be 
connected with the colleges. Even where, as in India, 
printing establishments were set up in the same period at 
the instance of the government, the men who were connected 
with education were entrusted with the work of publication 
as well. The missions and the presses worked hand in hand. 
In Japan the press was from the first an independent factor 
in the educational movement and one of varied influence. 
It was never in any great degree under the influence of 
foreigners. In China also the example set of the political 
and conmierdal and social uses of the press in the foreign 
oommnrntieB in the old treaty ports was quicUy foUowed 
by the Chinese themselves. The missions however and 
Christian literature societies had also developed a great 
activity. As the influence of the press extended and the 
aspects of its work were multiplied it became an inde- 
pendent factor, touching every phase of life in the East just 
as it does in the West. The general influence of the press in 
the transformation of the East has been hardly less than 
that of the educational movement or of the missions. 

The present civilization and culture of the West cannot 
be conceived without books and periodicals and newspapets 
and the manifold influences which depend upon the printed 
page. As little can the changes which have taken place in 
the East be thought of apart from this influence. Twelve 
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years ago one misht have held in his hand at Peking a copy 
of the tiny yellow-coveied Imperial Oaeette. ne could 
scarcely do so without a curious sensation. He was told 
that items of ofiScial announcement from the court had 
been piinted from block type and issued piactically in this 
same form centuries before the so-called cQscovery of print- 
ing in Europe and the epoch-making application of that 
discovery at Venice and in Germany. This was the ancestor 
of all the newspapers. Tet there were no other newspapers 
in China until less than two generations ago. England was 
still in the Dark Ages and America was undiscovered when 
the Peking Gazette is alleged to have been first published. 
Euiope received a vast impulse through the invention of 
printmg. The presses at iNiimberg and Borne and Paris 
created for the learned a new universe as compared with 
that in which men had copied rare and jealously-guarded 
manuscripts on costly materials by the slow labour of the 
hand. Printing was discovered in Europe only a few years 
before the fall of Constantinople and the voyages of the 
Portuguese navigators in the East and of the Spaniards with 
Columbus to the West. Yet until the middle of the eighteenth 
century the spread of the benefits of that discovery to the 
common people even in Fiirope was relatively slow. The 
enormous modem expansion of the influence of the press has 
taken place since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The invention of the telegraph to gather news, of railways 
to distribute printed product, the cheapening of paper, the 
great proportionate increase of the numbers of those who 
can ready the imexampled growth of publishers' business 
in all portions of the earth, these factors have all had to do 
with the result. They have had their full' significuice in 
the West in the life-time of men now living. They have 
entered into the life of the East practically at the same 
time that they have so largely modified life in the West. 
In other words, that which Europe has been fifteen genera- 
tions in developing has been given in an instant to the Orient. 
The distance nom Gutenberg's Bible or the grand folios of 
the Aldine presses to the sensational newspaper, Europe 
travelled in four hundred years. India has travelled a 
similar distance in a generation and a half, Japan in a genera- 
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tion. In Turkey also the Bible was the fiist book printed 
bat the yellow journal has arrii^^d. 

Qoethe once said, *^ It is humiliating to think what time 
we waste in the reading of mere newspapers and periodicals, 
literature of the most ephemeral worth, even if we can truly 
assign to it any worth whatsoever." If the sage in littk 
Weimar could so speak at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, what would he say in New York at the b^inning 
of the twentieth? There was a certain compensation in 
the days of few and expensive books. It was that most 
books which got th^oisdves printed had worth and few 
people knew how to read at aU except those that cared to 
read that which had worth. One sometimes thinks t^tat tiie 
possibility of culture has been brought to the doors ot HbB 
average man through the vast organization which we possess 
for the dissemination of the printed page, only to be taken 
away from him again by the worthleseness of most of the 
pages which are disseminated. We were told in the old 
days touching tales of the reverence of the Chinese even for 
the torn f n^ments of a letter or a printed book. Servants 
cherished scraps from their master's waste basket as if 
wisdom might exhale. One foresees that this reveienoe, 
along with certain others, will wane in new China. Yet 
when all is said, it remains that the modem worid is inoon- 
oeivable without an interchange of thought and the forma- 
tion of opinion which takes place, not more on the basis of 
that which we read than in spite of much of our reading. 
The education which takes place in schools is impoasihk 
without books. The education which begins after one 
leaves school and continues for the rest of life has almost 
exclusively books for its masters, its fellow-students and its 
friends. With all of the loss and despite proMematical 
aspects of the matter the gain has been immeasurable. The 
world movement of the nineteenth century brou^it, among 
other things, the press from the West to the East. The 
press continues the world movement in the Bast. The 
press in a large measure bring? the reaction from tiie East 
to the West. The assimilation which is taking place between 
East and West is inconceivable without the press. 

When the British East India Company first entered upon 
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a policy of education in India, one of its fiist steps was the 
establishment of the press. The ptupose was the dissemina- 
tion of translations of standard European works. It was 
also the publication of writings of Indian authors whether 
in English or in the vernacular. If Hindus and Moham- 
medans were to be admitted to responsibility in pubUc 
affairs they must be educated for their work. The Company 
patronized presses independently^ estabhshed as business 
ventures. Moreover Carey's missionary work at Ser^npore 
was in no small part the work of publication. The issuing 
of translations of the Bible had been the end primarily in 
view, but in the fostering of the mission press all of Carey's 
love of learning and of his practical qualities made them- 
selves felt. His ultimate appointment to the professorship 
of Sanskrit in Fort William College brought these phases 
of his work and that of the government into happy co-opera- 
tion. For inow fifty years several of the great British 
publishing houses have had branches in India. Yet by far 
the lai^est part of the owners of publishing business in India 
are Indians. There is scarcely anything which more surely 
attracts the attention of a traveller in India than the demand 
for hterature of every sort frem the most serious to the 
most ephemeral. The provision for the meeting of this 
demand meets him at every turn. The stranger is apt to 
think concerning the first shop which he has chanced upon, 
that he has not passed beyond the area of the trade which 
mimsters to the foreigners in the cantonments. He thinks 
he must go further to see the Indian trade for Indians. The 
book bazaar upon which he has happened is however almost 
surely kept by a Hindu. Its trade is among Hindus, a large 
part of the books written in English which he sees upon the 
shelves were written by Hindus. They discuss Indian 
topics or represent the contribution of Indians to the htera- 
ture of the world. The maturer discussion of a certain 
range of topics is almost invariably in Endish. This is in 
order that it may reach Indians themsenres. English is 
the only common language of the various racial elements. 
Tet the other side also is true. Culture in India is seeking 
to become democratic. To become democratic it must 
speak in the vernacular. It can reach but the few in English. 
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It must leach the masBes in theii mother tongae. These 
18 theiefoie also in recent yeais a vast output of the Indian 

Eiesses in the vernaculars. The works now being trsns- 
kted into the native languages are no longer merely Shakes- 
peare and Milton, or even Mill and Spencer. They are the 
new additions to the Uterature of economics, of sodalism 
and even of feminism. They are works both of scientific 
and of popular form. Books on these and similar topes 
are increasingly produced by Indian authors in the ver- 
naculars. Then there is poetry, the lyric of the people and 
prose for agitation among the people. This agitation often 
hides itself in the vemaculais. If one would really know 
what is going on in India he has need at aQ events to have 
friends who know many more languages than one. 

A generation ago certain portions of the collection known 
as ^' Sacred Boolm of the E^t " gave the western wodd a 
notion, in some sense at first hand, of the Indian religions. 
The Harvard Oriental Series has worked to the same effect 
European scholars have wrought to bring to the West a 
better understanding of eastern faiths. Now however men 
are writing in India books of strictly scientific character, 
sympathetic and discerning treatments of one and another 
of these faiths by men who devoutly profess these faiths. 
It is upon such treatment of Asiatic reUgions, so to say from 
within, that a deeper understanding of these religions waits. 
There are histories of the various races, there are wo^ on 
Indian art and archseology, on customs and castes and sects, 
all of them by Indians, which vastly enrich our knowledge. 
In them is information which no European could have given 
but which, on the other hand, no Asiatic would have ever 
given save under an impulse and with a training in method 
which only European learning has inspired. Within a few 

i rears the English-speaking world has been stirred by the 
yric of Babindra Nath Tagore. An acknowledged place 
in English literature is thus accorded to an Indian of hi^ 
caste. 

Beli^ous movements in India have kept pace with the 
others in their increasing use of the agencv of the press. 
The Christian movement was first in the field in this regard 
but the reforming movements in Brahmanism all have their 
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organs. In the missions theie has been a constant produc- 
tion of liteiature, both for the edification of those who have 
already embraced Christianity and for purposes of propa* 
ganda among those who have not. The educated m the 
churches can read English, but for the grounding of the 
Christian movement in the real sentiment of the people, 
which is the only hope of perpetuity, a vernacular literature 
is everywhere absolutely requisite. If moreover this liter- 
ature can be, as it ought to be, of genuine Uterary quality, 
it will deepen the Indian Christian's love for his own language 
and his own land. It is evident however that this literature 
will have to be produced in large measure by the Indians 
themselves. For the literature of controversy, for the great 
debate which is now going on among the religious, English 
is the medium naturally employed. Christianity presents 
itself alongside of western science and philosophy m their 
invasion of India. The natural medium of communication 
concerning all three is as yet the English tongue. For 
apologetic among the people and still more for devotional 
utterance the case is the reverse. Indian propagandists 
realize this fact. The Somajs all have English organs but 
they have also papers and periodicals in the popular speech. 
Mr Farquhar declares that whether in the form of apologetic 
or in that of the utterance of its own pure joy and spontaneous 
power, the Christian truth which has sunk mto Indian hearts 
will, if we may learn anything from the analogy of the past, 
break forth into literary expression in the vernacular. This 
has always been the history of religious revival in India. 

If one asks concerning the literary movement in Japan 
during the Meiji era, we are met by the spectacle of an even 
swifter development than that which we have seen in the 
case of India. There was of course a great treasure of 
literature from the earlier period, very dear to the Japanese, 
which even now is only slowly coming to the knowledge of 
the outside world. There was a Uterary revival after the 
end of the Eamakura period when, as in the so-called Dark 
Ages of Europe, learning was almost a monopoly of the 
monks. Classic discussions of Shinto and of Japanese 
Buddhism belong to this period* Much of this material is 
only now finding its way into print. It is however exerting 
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gieat inflaenoe. The cultivaticm of the feeling for this 
national Uteiature is a phase of the letmn to things Japanese 
which eveiywhrae makes itself felt. At the opening of the 
Meiji era however there was an influx of western ideas. 
For fifteen years after 1867 literary men were occupied 
largely with the task of translating European works and 
ezplaming European ways. It was felt to be the great duty 
of the hour to endeavour to secure the safety of the nation 
by the full examination and wise use of all discoverable 
elements which had contributed to the stiength <^ foreign 
states. One might fairly speak of a European invasion of 
Japan at this time in literary ways and by the eager aid of 
the Japanese themselves. In this work of bringing to the 
knowledge of the nation medicine and all the natural sciences, 
geography and law and history, books of English origin had 
a paramount place. Toyama was a graduate of Michigan 
University, Ejikuchi of the English Cambridge. The former 
laid the foundations of western education in Tokio, the latter 
became the head of the University at Kyoto. Fukuzawa 
recorded in his '^ Condition of Western Countries " his frank 
impressions of Europe and America. His school, a news- 
paper which he founded, with his published lectures and 
addresses, wielded great influence. Neesima stood some- 
what apart from the others. Their debt to the West was 
la^ly intellectual, his was religious as well. He had im- 
bibed ardent Congregationalism in New England. His 
relation to the Doshisha has been spoken of. He ezerdsed 
great literary influence too. Darwin and Spencer were 
nom the first entrenched in Tokio University. Evolution 
was just the creed for Japan in that day. The period ot 
German Uterary and scientific influence came later and had 
the powerful support of Count Ito. He beheved that 
German ideals were more in harmony with the oligarchic 
spirit and the semi-divine monarchy of Japan. Okuma in 
his political writings had stood always upon the Tfiiigliftti 
side. About 1885 it may be said that the period of absorp- 
tion ended and that of creation, which was also that of ^e 
co«nter-moveme(nt, began. Now the old-fashioned romance 
iA, chivalry was superseded by modenk noveb which had the 
definite aim of portraying oontempoiaiy Japanese bfe in its 
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eseential truth. Hie poetry of the period was full of glowing 
patriotism. Men' tuzned to the study of social problems. 
About the end of the ninetiee Nietsche began to exert great 
iufluenoe upon the intellectuals. Philosophy took a direc- 
tion of which the goYemment grew suspicious. It was alleged 
that insuboidination was inculcated. Prosecutions, fines, 
and the suppression of journals followed. What a picture 
this is of the turbulent life of Japan in the Meiji era. In 
Kteraluxe, also, the Japanese were expressing themselyes, 
yet one hears always the oyertones of tiiat which the whole 
human race had been striving to express. The first news- 
paper of which there is record appeared in 1861. It did not 
survive the first copy. The second came in 1864 and lasted 
six months, when the editors went, one to China and the other 
to America. Even now the Japanese censorship of the 
press is vigorous. In 1912 there were twenty-five hundred 
roistered newspapers and periodicals of all sorts in Japan. 

The Christian movement in Japan had from the earliest 
days a share in the work of the press. There is no country 
in which it is more important that that work should be 
continued. The civilization of the West has profoundly 
influenced Japan, but Christianity is practically unknown 
to large masses of the people. It is known and rejected by 
a large majority of educated men. These last profess 
agnosticism as do many in the West, or else they profess 
Buddhism, which for many means a rather vague pan- 
theistic philosophy. Count Okuma, the present nime 
Minister of the Bealm, recently wrote in a very striking 
article : '' We Japanese have been for the last generation 
so absorbed in the struggle for existence both individual 
and national that we have hardly had time to attend to 
the interests of the higher life. We have attempted to 
master centuries of western development in a few decades. 
Yet although we have paid but little attention to the problem 
of religion we have not been uninfluenced bv reUgious ideals. 
For example, although Christianity enrols in Japan less 
than two hundred thousand beUevers, yet the indirect in- 
fluence of Christianity has been poured into every realm 
of Japanese life. It has been borne to us on all the currents 
of western civilization. Christianity has affected us not 
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alone in superficial ways, as in the legal observance of 
Sunday, but also in our ideals concerning political institu- 
tions, as to the family and with reference to the status of 
women. It is an inspiring thought that the true religious 
ideals and experiences of all races and peoples are bound 
to progress and to form in time one noble and comprehensiye 
whole. The good and the true will persist. The ephemeral, 
the non-essential and the false wul be left behmd. The 
races are at bottom one, the truth is one. The fact and 
power of reli^on are admitted by all, only the interpreta- 
tion and apphcation of that power are in dispute." 

In Japan the explication and propaganda of Christianity 
is apparently to be more and more carried on by the aid of 
the ^. The thoionghgoing diacuseioii of the oontiasto 
between Christianity and Buddhism and Shinto and Con- 
fucianism can never be carried on in any other way. Not 
merely is there the flood of newspaf^rs and periodicals and 
books of which we have spoken, continually poured from the 
press, the most of it being either neutral to Christianity 
or positively hostile, Japan is moreover in immediate posses- 
sion of practically all the literature produced in the West 
which is hostile to Christianity. The government has made 
the efEort to found morality upon patriotism and imperial 
apotheosis. The result has been mcreasingly disquieting 
to those in positions of responsibility. Among the con- 
spicuous signs of this fact was the so-called Conference of 
the Religions held in February 1912. Japan's problems, 
moral and religious, do not differ in principle from our own. 
They do not differ from those of any nation which enters 
unreservedly into the modem cosmopolitan dvilization, 
where life is characterized by increased spiritual perplexity 
and moral peril. Faiths inherited from the past have been 
lost and nothing has come to take their place. This means 
that life is becoming worthless, that existence is at bottom 
irrational and non-moral. Tet without values for human 
life the foundations of society are destroyed. At this level 
it does no good to seek social welfare, for the personality 
which is both the source and the issue of that weMsie has been 
destroyed. However valuable English and Qerman works 
may be for the land in which they are produced, none of 
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these fully meet the situation in Japan. No apologetic of 
occidental oii^ is sufficient for the case. The most im- 
portant thing IS to stimulate the production of books by the 
Japanese themselves which shall adequately piesent the 
inteipietation of Chiistianity in the modem woild. This 
effort has scarcely begun. 

We cannot close this paragraph touching literature and 
the press, with the relation of these to civilization and 
Christianization, without alluBion to one phase of the work 
which is not national, but intemationed, not racial but 
universal and not general but most specifically religious. 
It has to do, not with many books, but primarily with one 
book alone. It is older than any of the literary movements 
in Eastern lands which we have been describing. It binds 
all Christians and all aspects of their service rendered to 
non-Christian peoples together in a manner which perhaps 
few even of the best informed have realized. We refer to 
the work of Bible translation and publication and circula- 
tion. We can, because of limits of space, allude to but one 
of the many societies which have been engaged in this work. 
We must treat the contribution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as typical in this relation, although there are 
other societies like the Scottish and American which have 
done only less amazing work. 

In the same early years of the nineteenth century which 
saw the rise of the great missionary societies there came 
into being another society which was also interdenomina- 
tional in its origin and world-wide in its aim. Impressed 
with the significance of the Scriptures for the life of men 
and nations, friends of the work of evangelization both at 
home and in foreign lands, banded themselves together to 
print and circulate the Bible, either in whole or in its parts, 
m every language and in every portion of the world. Not 
a few of the same names occur m the lists of the founders 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and of the various 
societies for the prosecution of foreign missionary work and 
of many forms of philanthropic endeavour which were 
founded about the same time. For all reasons they decided 
to make it a principle to publish the Scriptures without note 
or comment. The venture met with ready and hearty 

T 
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lespoDse. The Society has always been meet generondy 
supported. It has been admirably managed as a great 
busmess organization. It has had to seek men who could 
translate the Bible into new tongoes as the need in the ever- 
expanding fields of mission work arose. It had to provide 
for the printing, binding and distributing of the books when 
these were prepared and for their drcnlfttion at the lowest 
price possible or gratis, if need be, when the books reached 
the land for whidi they were destined. Few persons have 
any idea of the magnitude of its transactions. The Society 
observed the one hundredth anniversary of its founding in 
1911. It celebrated the occasion by the publication of a 
history of its transactions and a catalogue of its issues. The 
catalogue contains 1750 pages of closely-printed bibliography. 
Some sixty or seventy items catalogued are versions m 
limguages now obsolete. Setting these aside, we find here 
descrit^ editions of the whole jBible, or of parts of it, in 
more than five hundred distinct languages and dialects. 
Yet we are told that there are still more than one thousand 
dialects spoken among men in which there is not yet even one 
printed Gospel. Msmv of these languages will become 
obsolete in time as will also manv of those languages into 
which translations have already neen made. Uiere is no 
other destiny before the North American Indian languages 
or those of the South Sea Island populations or of the minor 
tribes of Africa. The great languages, as for example Zulu 
and Kaffir in Africa, will take the place of these latter as 
the circulation of the tribes increases even in the heart of 
the continent from year to year. These Bibles will th^ 
remain our sole source of knowledge of languages which some 
day will have completely disappeared. The Society has 
never abandoned its principle that where men speak a 
language they shall have the Bible in that language. In 
many scores of cases languages have been reduced to writing 
by missionaries in order tlutt the Bible might be rraidered 
into them. There was no book before the Bible in these 
tongues and in some cases there has been no book since. 
The Bible is their only printed book. For the sake of that 
book their language, as written language, exists. Of the 
difficulties which beset the work it is hani to form an idea. 
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He difficulty of rendering narratives or parables touching 
Palestine into the tongue of Esquimaux, for whom there 
was scarcely one plant or animal on the whole face of nature 
which was as it existed for the Jew in his own land, suggests 
itself. Again there is the difficulty of rendering the abstract 
conceptions of Paul into the language of Fijis or Maoris. 
The making of a written language, when as yet no man can 
read it, the printing of a book in that language in order that 
a few men who speak it may learn to read it, the building up 
of the whole life of a people about that one book, the dis- 
covery, abnost one might say the creating, of the needs of 
savage souls and then meeting those neecb out of this one 
book, describe it as you may, it has been a wonderful process, 
not less so for the fact that the vast majority of mankind 
has never so much as known that it was going on. 

There are scores of versions in the languages of the rudest 
peoples of the earth. There also are versions into elaborate 
literary idioms read by the learned alone. Nearly fifty 
titles stand under the designation '* Zulu." Over one 
hundred are in Sanskrit, including some in which Hebrew 
poetry is rendered into classical Indian verse. There are 
seventy pages of titles in Chinese. Tet also the Gospel is 
provided for the Chippeway Indians, a tribe once great but 
which has now barely five hundred souls. The Esqtiimaux 
have had the Gk>spel for two hundred years in their own 
tongue, thanks to a Dane. Work of this sort which the 
Moravians could not carry on, the Bible Society took over. 
The Society will publish at this moment any translation 
for any people, if only the translation is judged by com- 
petent persons to be creditable and the people for whom it 
is desii^ are in need. The missionary who gives years 
or a life-time to the language of his little neighbourhood 
need never fear that he will find no publisher. Wild hill 
tribes of India like the Todas, who number less than a 
thousand souls, can read the word which the Brahman 
studies in Sanskrit. When we remember that aU of these 
versions arose out of a demand and then enlarged and satis- 
fied that demand, when we realize that the books had often 
at first to be given away in order that men might learn to 
wish to buy them, when we realize that these are not books 
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for c m io ait y, bvfc for use in die hi^iesi life dt man, we hMvt 
ma evidmee of fattli and oonscientioiiBneBB for which ii wonU 
be haid to find a paialleL Prof easor Hope Monlion has 
said : ^^ Ab a mere chronick of inteUectoal achievonent 
this catalogue of the British and Foreign IKUe Society is 
worthy to stand by the side of tiie transactions of any learned 
society in Emope/' There are rdati^y few names of 
authors or transJators in the crowded pages of these bulky 
volumes of which even enthusiasts for philology, ethnology 
or, for that matter, even for missions ever beards Yet minds 
troly Idn to those which have achieved justly famous 
triumphs have here been dedicated in obscurity to a task 
pre-eminently worthy of their powers. Moulton cites one 
example which may serve for all : " The record conoeming 
the l^>nga Islands contains in its earliest entry the name 
of Thomas Adams, Wesleyan Missionary, who was among 
the pioneers of that work. The entry is suggestive to those 
who know that he was the brother of John Couch Aduns, 
the astronomer, whose name is often coupled with that of 
Newton and Leverier. The astronomer's achievement w31 
be remembered to all time. His brother stands as the repre- 
sentative of a great company of men who have cut them- 
selves ofE from any hope of fame. They have lived in willing 
exile from their homes and friends. They have died without 
any taste of the worid's rewards, content if they could but 
take the humblest part in the work of bringing an everlast- 
ing Gospel to the lowest of mankind." 

One of the authors of the catalogue inaugurated an inquiry 
as to the number of translations in which other books besides 
the Bible have appeared. The research has never r^Jly 
been carried out. Its results would assuredly be most in- 
teresting. It seems that the Oiad is known to have been 
published in over twenty of the leading languages of Europe. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Birmingham gives 
evidence that the master poet may be read in whole or in 
part in twenty-seven luiguages. The British Museum 
catalogue enumerates forty different versions of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. Books of Count Tolstoi aie said to appear 
in forty-seven different languages. The Religious Tract 
Society dedaies that Bunyan's Pilgrims' PrG^^press" has 
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appeared in one hnndied difierent translations. In other 
words, so far as this inquiry goes, the only book which 
appears in more than one-tenth as many versions as the 
Bible is itself close kin to the Bible. It has almost been 
made out of the Bible and has midoubtedly been largely 
translated by missionaries for the edification of the same 
clientele for which they translated the Bible. Surely this 
is a most impressive fact. Finally even these comparisonB 
with the circulation of other books remain misleading. 
The contrast is not that with the number of languages in 
which the masterpieces of the world's literature may now be 
read. The contrast is in respect of the results which have 
followed from their reading. We know the elevating and 
refining influence of good literature, the stimulus and illumin- 
ation of science, of history and criticism or of any other 
form of thought. It would be foolish to belittle that which 
these have done for the elevation of mankind. The more 
heartily we speak of their praise however the more astound- 
ing wiU appear the contrast of the work done by the pages 
of the book which the Bible Societies have sent forth. Under 
our own eyes a single sentence from these pages has been 
sufficient to work a change by which the impure have been 
restored to purity, the dissipated to sobriety, the unstable 
have become courageous and responsible, the utterly selfish 
full of generous consecration, miat we know here at home 
has been multiplied a thousandfold abroad. No one who 
has any imagination can fail to realize that nearly any 
edition on which, in this catalogue, his eye may fall has human 
documents for its commentary. We read only the entry of 
the date, size, contents and the name of the missionary 
who produced it. What about the men for whom it was 
prodiuced? We are fairly safe in assuming that there is 
not one of these works which has not behind it the record 
of lives transformed through its instrumentality. When 
one thinks of these things a book which, when it was opened, 
seemed but a bare and rather curious catalogue becomes, 
upon reflection, a source of wonder and of admiration and 
of boundless gratitude. If we are thinking of the forces 
which have made for the expansion of Christendom and the 
naturalization of Christianity in the Orient in the nineteenth 
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oentniyy here is one of primary Gonseqaenoe. If we aie 
f^liinVing of the influenoe of literatoie and the relation of the 
press to the movement which we are discussing we are dis- 
posed to think that this is the very greatest factor of tiiem 
alL 

At the close of these paragraphs touching education and 
the press, we turn to certain considerations pertaining 
specifically to women. Much that has been said in the 
lectures of the e£Eect of the contacts of West and East has 
related to society as a whole. It has a£tected men and 
women together. Western conquest wrought g^ieral 
changes in the Orient. Beference to these changes called 
for no specific word touching their influence upon women. 
Without doubt, the women received the least of any good 
effect of these changes. They suffered most from any evil 
effects. That was however because of their status in th^ 
own lands before these changes came. Neither western 
conquest nor trade did anything to change that status. 
Slavery^ war and famine had always had worse consequences 
for women than for men. Even in peace and prosperity 
their lot was that of beings inferior to men. On the other 
hand western education, with its joint agencies of school 
and press, has directly endeavoured to change the status 
of women. The western religion, whose first apostle to the 
nations had said that in Christ was neither male nor female, 
had directly endeavoured to change the status of women. 
It had at least announced the ideal of the equaUty of men 
and women. To be sure, the effect of this announcement 
has been prejudiced and the influence of this endeavour 
hampered by the fact that the status of women, even in the 
most favoured nations of Christendom, still left so much 
to be desired. In parts at least of the Occident there are 
hardly any reforms more imperiously demanded than those 
touclun^ the position of women, although here also we meet 
the familiar lact that the parts in which these reforms are 
most imperiously demanded are not those in which they 
are most imperatively needed. Even in the West move- 
ments for women's education are very modem movements. 
In Christendom itself the Master's spirit and the apostle's 
maxim have been none too weU taken to heart. We deserve 
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reproach. Yet, when we are not in the mood of wilful 
exaggeration, it can hardly be denied that the status of 
women in practically any western nation is higher than 
among any of the orientai peoples. The oriental man has 
his own point of view. His women often share that point 
of view. Yet surely there are absolute values even in such 
a discussion as this. The possibility of the development of 
the individuality of the women is such a value. This is the 
real criterion. Judged by this criterion the West has still 
abundant room for progress. Yet, on the whole, it has 
advanced far beyond the East. Even the possibility of 
the development of the individuality of the woman is how- 
ever not the whole question. The development of the 
personaUty of the woman stands in inviolable relation to 
the development of the race as a whole. It stands in a closer 
relation to this development than does the individuality of 
man. In one way of looking at it this is an additional 
reason on the side of the highest realization of woman's 
personality. On the other hand with women, no less than 
with men, the untrammelled pursuit of this self-realization 
on the part of the individual, shuts our eyes to our obliga- 
tions. No one can reflect upon the higher education and 
the larger liberty of man without seeing that this is a fact. 
It is even more obviously a fact in respect of the training 
and enfranchisement of women. 

There is however nothing which strikes the western 
man in the East more forcibly than do the dreadful dis- 
advantages of women. There is nothing which more im- 
presses the Oriental as he travels in the West than the con- 
trast in the position of women. It is easy for him to discover 
our foibles and to lay his finger upon great wrongs. Yet 
there is nothing which the Onental who really knows the 
West and has seen something of its best home life, more 
readily concedes to be necessary for his nation than the 
amelioration of the condition of its women. Western educa- 
tion and the Christian religion cannot influence eastern 
society in any larger way without raising the ouestion of 
women. This is only the more true because the West itself 
is at the present moment so much agitated with this question. 
The confidence with which many among us spoke until a 
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few yean ago of the oondition of w<Mimi in En^and and 
Amonca is oonsideiably impaiied. If any of ns felt that in 
this legaid the goal of human progress had been reached 
that c<Nnp]aoenoe has soffeied a rode shock. We are pain* 
fully coDsdoiu that both education and religion among os 
ha^e faQed to do what needs to be done for women. One 
of these ideals, that of a higher education for women, may 
be said to have dawned upon ns only a centory ago. Its 
realization was sehoosly attempted less than half a oeatarj 
ago. The eqoality of women wage earners in respect of 
wage, even wnen their work is fuUy as good as that of men, 
is a thing which not even the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive of modem states as yet knows how to achieve. 
The economic aspect of the question is new and extremdy 
difficult. We have moods in which we ahnost feel that we 
ought to apologize to the Oriental for our smug assumption 
of the superiority of the western world at this particular 
point. At all events we have here a new illustration of tiie 
fact which we have before observed, that the greatest of 
modem problems no longer have nationality. They are 
problems for the whole world at once. They are problems 
m which provincialism disappears and it is not given to any 
race to play the pharisee. j&vtIb which beset western women, 
particularly of certain strata of society, are very great. 
They are so great as to call out the sympathy of the wom^i 
of the East, when these come to know about them. Yet a 
widening of our horizon enables us to see that they are not 
the only evils. There is no one remedy for all evils. Even 
the women's movement would gain a sense of jHK>portion 
from seeing itself as a whole. 

*^ You Imow," said an old Mohammedan Sheikh, as he 
somewhat timorously contemplated the prospect of education 
for his daughter — ^^ You know we Moslems do not care to 
have our daughters stay very long at school." " Oh, but 
that is all past," broke in a young Moslem Bachelor of Arts 
who had ventured within the same precincts to place his 
child in the same school. ^^ Our country can never be great 
until our own women are properly educated." This episode, 
related by Miss Selincourt, is characteristic. Witii the 
proclamation of the Constitution in Turkey in August, 1908, 
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hundieds of women are said to have thrown off theii veils 
and poured into the streets, joining with the men in the 

Kneral <shout for liberty. The action was unpremeditated, 
was more striking than those who do not Know Turkey 
can imagine. It was sharply curbed. The leaders of the 
revolution knew that they were bound to give offence to 
Moslem sentiment at many points. They were anxious 
not to multiply occasions of offence. Precisely as Christians 
were forbidden to have a share in the liberation lest the issues 
should be confused, so women were by the liberators forced 
back into their seclusion. Yet no one can be in Turkey 
without realizing that beneath the surface the ferment con- 
tinues. Social reforms also will have their day. It is 
reported that in a bazaar recently held in Constantinople 
for patriotic purposes women lifted their veils, permittmg 
those with whom they joined in the enthusiasm for the new 
ideas to see their faces. On this occasion a part, at least, 
of the social world applauded that which had been done. 
Many women are seen unveiled upon the street. Women of 
the highest class meet foreigners unveiled. 

In China schools for girls have been opened in every 
larger city. They are often upon private initiative but the 
government scheme has place also for the education of women. 
The eagerness of the people themselves to imitate that 
which a few years ago only the missions were doins is sig- 
nificant. The position of women has always been rdatively 
a high one. The older matrons have exerted great power 
in the wide family circles. There are tales of beloved 
daughters receiving tuition in their homes, whose learn- 
ing was like that of a mandarin, who have been to their 
fathers and brothers a sort of family oracle. Chinese 
popular fables, the long narratives which the women spin 
to one another as they work, turn often upon the question, 
'^ What can an adoring father do with his only child, a 
daughter ? " In this modem education of women however 
which takes place outside the home, the lack of teachers 
makes itself felt. Women teachers qualified in modem 
subjects are still very few. Much of the work done in the 
way of imparting westem learning to women is lamentably 
crude. The missionary schools for girls have a high tradition. 
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They have had for a whole life-time the benediction of the 
senrice of such women as Mjbb Porter of Peking. They 
lepeat in theii own way the experience described in a pzevions 
paragraph concerning the mission schools for boys. Their 
graduates are everywhere desired. There is however 
something very touching about even the crudity of the 
wider movement for the education of women. Here also 
the liberating impulse has its bizarre manifestations. One 
hears of strange acts which even younger women allow them- 
selves on the supposition that they are following western 
ways. The circumstances often add a tinge of pathos to 
the amusement which we naturally f eeL So difficult is it 
for an eastern woman to sense the difierence between things 
which a western woman does in full freedom and unconscious- 
ness and other things which she never does. After all, it 
is the difierence between two worlds which here makes itself 
felt. Reaction from oppression counts for something in 
both East and West. Far beyond that however, trying 
episodes are signs which cannot be misread. 

In Japan the family was and still is in a profound sense 
the unit of society. Loyalty to the family and through that to 
the state was felt to be the only duty of women. Bomanees 
of the feudal age are being used to point this moral for our 
own time. One gets the impression that in those golden 
days the woman as individual was very httle considered. 
The Imperial Ordinance of 1889 marked the clear emergence 
of the purpose of the state to provide for the hi^er education 
of women on lines which in the West also we are still only 
seeking to work out. The Woman's College, now Uni- 
versity, founded by Naruse in 1897, has had leading place 
in the movement. The secondary schools for girls have 
long since taken their place in the compulsory system of 
government education, and the school-girls, as they pass on 
the street in their attractive uniform, which is required by 
the state, suggest many things to one who knew the Japan 
of even half a generation ago. The most recent develop- 
ments in the education of women came from the recognition 
of the fact, emphasized since the Russian war and, as well, 
by the industrial progress, that it may be necessary in far 
larger measure than ever before to fit women to earn their 
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own living. The employment of giik and women in the 
factories of Osaka laises the same questions with which we 
aie only too familiar in Biadf oid and Nottingham and 
Lowell. One may hear in Tokio the same conversations in 
which men and women engage in the settlements in the 
crowded districts in New York. Both the higher education 
and that of the more vocational sort alluded to have as their 
premise the acknowledgment of the rights of women as in- 
dividuals. They have as their aim to ^ve women the 
opportunity to express themselves as individuals or at least 
to meet the stress of life as self-respecting individuals. Yet 
the ultimate question is everywhere the same. It is that 
of the relation of the development of the individual to society 
as a whole and to posterity. It is alleged that the older 
statesmen and pubhc leaders in Japan still feel the single 
impulse which aimed at providing for women an education 
equal to that given to men and in some cases also identical 
with that given to men. "V^^th the present educational 
authorities there is not exactly an impulse to draw back. 
There is however a somewhat anxious recognition of the 
changes, even if only passing, which have come over the 
ideals of the sanctity of home Uf e and the spirit of discipline 
and of subordination to the common weal which was certainly 
inculcated in the old Samurai households and which from 
them made itself felt in every home in the land. 

In India, side by side with the growth of national ideas 
and aspirations, the question concerning women steadily 
gains in importance. In a district in Eastern Bengal of a 
population of eight hundred and fifty thousand where six 
years ago there were four schools for girls three hundred 
are now reported. There is no province in the land where 
there has not been progress. Women's clubs have been 
formed. Periodicab are issued. Philanthropic activities 
are undertaken by Indian women on behalf of India. It 
is reported that a society founded in the United Provinces 
in 1911 drew together Hmdu and Moslem and Parsi women. 
Their national publication declares : ** No nation can rise 
above the spint of its women." The executives of the 
society are to be chosen from among women of the faiths 
named. Yet helpers in the work may also be selected from 
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amongst Anglo-Indiaiis and Chiistians, ^^ since these have 
had greater experience in work like that which we have 
undertaken." A Hindu woman speaking recently to an 
English audience said : " It is clear that the advance of 
Inman women must be based upon our Indian history and 
literature. We need, however, the sympathy and fdlow- 
ship of the noble women of the world." Thete can be no 
dispute that Christian missionaries have played a larger 
part than any others in bringing about this awakening. 
During the greater part of the nineteenth century they 
stood almost alone in India in their championship of the 
woman's cause. The state education for a generation did 
nothing for women. Until quite recently no Indians founded 
and endowed private institutions for the education of women. 
It was practically only in Christian circles that women of 
education were to be found. Even now the great majority 
of leaders in the cause of women are Christians. Moreover, 
some of the most emancipated of the leaders in the feminist 
movement in India at least have been Christians. They are 
in the same relation to Christianity with some of the leaders 
in this movement at home. They have been elevated by 
the Christian emphasis upon women as individuals, but they 
revolt against the Christian emphasis upon the relation ci 
women to society. Singularly enough they do this often in 
the name of socialism. Yet the realization of the need of 
an educated and emancipated womanhood in India is now 
by no means confined to those who have been directly in- 
fluenced by Christianity. National sentiment now demands 
that which once only foreigners were interested in impart- 
ing. Zenana Missions are not yet very old, but their use- 
fulness is already limited. Considerable portions of Indian 
society have no need of that which they specifically offer. 
Formerly teachers were obliged to go to houses to meet the 
women of the middle and upper classes. Now the girls' 
schools are so numerous as to have ntiade teaching the great 
career for Indian women. Formerly there were no women 
physicians. Yet male physicians were never permitted to 
enter the quarters of the women. Now there are both 

Ehysicians and nurses in large numbers among the women, 
iterary work of many sorts is open to women. Oppor- 
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tunity of public speech has opened to some women a caieer. 
Theie have been no more cultivated and charming advocates, 
whether of the cause of their own sex or of the Indian people 
at lai^e, than certain women who for years have been well 
known in the West. In India, as in every country, women 
have always exercised an incalculable influence under the 
surface of fife. That influence in India has been until recent 
times overwhelmingly conservative. It was long ago dis- 
covered in the Christian movement that in some measure 
the immobiUty of the men was due to the fact that the 
women in their homes had not been reached. With the 
advance of education and the increase of freedom of the 
women this influence also is becoming more progressive. 
It may in certain cases even become radical. There are 
Indian women who have taken a place in public life and 
in civil agitation. The direct participation of women in 
political life in England has long been in advance of that in 
any other country. It was far larger than that of women in 
America although the rights conceded to women were 
la^er in America than in England. 

fi there is one field above others in the discussion of morals 
in which indignant protest makes itself felt, it is that of the 
double standard which obtains for the morals of men and 
women, especially in the matter of chastity. This double 
standard is still tolerated, it is sometimes even brutally 
asserted in the West. It is hardly too much to say that 
it has been perfectly openly acknowledged in large parts of 
the East. It is not so much as criticized* It has been 
assumed to be part of the order of the universe. The 
attitude is a survival of barbarism, but a barbarism which 
even in the centres of civilization will apparently be among 
the last to disappear. The distinction is defended by the 
assertion of the greater strength of the sexual instinct in 
men and the more immediate and obvious responsibility 
of women for the consequences of excess. As a matter of 
fact it is probably nothing but a survival of the right of the 
stronger and the failure to realize that the stron^r have a 
greater obligation than the weaker. The morauzation of 
Sf e might aunost be stated in terms of the recognition of 
this obligation. Polygamy and concubinage were once 
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laigAj prevalent in manj paitB of the Qnent. They stOl 
obtain to some degree in certain dasses of aodety. Thejr 
are now however largely recognized among the Oiientak 
themBelves as representing an inferior idea of the family 
and working injury to all concerned. They are incompatible 
with the hi^est interests even of man, still more of women, 
and most of all children. The same economic preflBme 
which in the East sometimes makes a woman a ooncalnne, 
is one of the causes which in the West sometimes makes her 
a prostitute. There is less prostitution where there is more 
of polygamy and concubinage. It is not therewith made 
out that the evils offset one another. A society which refuses 
to acknowledge any ideal save that of the relation of one 
man and one woman bears more hardly upon the individual 
who is in defection from that ideal It breeds up however 
more men and women who altogether refuse to admit any 
other ideaL The chastity of women in the East and in 
Africa may often have been stimulated bv fear and enforced 
by violence. Unchastity has even been metered by religion. 
Yet the apparent level of that chastity profoundly impresses 
a foreigner accustomed to certain frightful street scenes in 
any city of Europe or America. It arouses wonder when 
we thiiJc what large areas of interest in life have alwajm 
been closed to women in the Orient, how they have be^ 
subjected to disabilities and denied all play of individuality, 
how they have been treated as slaves when they were un- 
happy and mere playthings when they were happy. It 
is sometimes asked : What will be the effect of the greater 
freedom of women in the Orient ? " No one can walk the 
streets of a manufacturing town in Japan without asking 
himself that question. But then, no one can walk the 
streets of a manufacturing town in America without asking 
himself the same question. At a certain level it will even 
turn out to be the freedom of some women to be immoral. 
That is a freedom which has been very much more limited 
in the East than in the West. In larffe parts of the East 
there have been almost no women who were not in some 
way directly responsible to some man. For other women, 
on the other hand, this freedom will mean liberation from 
conditions in which morality has been well nigh impossible. 
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The traditional relation of women to religion is under- 
^ing in oui daj a startling change. One might set the 
mipression from some of the churches in Christendom on 
any given Sunday, that the main appeal of religion was to 
women. Until very recently in any country in the Orient 
the situation would have been exactly the reverse. The 
attendants would have been almost exclusively men. 
Christianization is fairly well advanced where women in 
Eastern lands attend public worship on the same footing 
with men. Even then they rarely sit with the men. This 
matter of church attendance is however only the most 
superficial index of the matter. In the Orient, as in the 
Occident, there has always been an inner relation of religion 
to women, a relation to their idealism, to their community 
sense and again as a source of comfort and uplift to 
those who have been downtrodden and cut oS from hope. 
Nietsche's interpretation of religion as an appropriate 
interest for slaves has indeed insufficient justification. It 
is not however without explanation in the manner in which 
religion has been frequently advertised. It is one of the 
glories of relision that it has been the help of those dis- 
heartened ana oppressed. This is not however the only 
dory that it has. Superstitions have deceived mankind. 
The duty of submission has been set forth to the exclusion 
of the gospel of self-help and of high self-realization. If 
these were the only aspects of religion it would be, as some 
say it is, one of the tmngs of which a world, oriented as is 
our modem world, is bound to get rid. It is not altogether 
surprising if, for example, the so-called labouring cksses, 
manv of them disillusioned in their view of the universe, 
tumm^ eagerly to self-help, have reacted violently against 
a religion which, as they think, adds itself to the forces of 
those who keep them down. Just such a revolt against 
religion has been a phase of the progressive enlightenment 
and liberation of women. It has come with the vanishing 
of superstition and the enhancement of the spirit of self- 
realization amonff women. Christianity was long quoted 
in the interest of slavery. It is only the greater wonder 
that the free blacks did not turn against reUgion more often 
than they did. Christianity has been quoted against any 
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chai)^ in lespect of the lightB and privil^es of womesa. 
Religion has been quoted on the aide of every tyranny. 
This 18 8o troe that it is almoet naive to deceive oneedf or 
fseek to wax eloquent upon the point. The reaction has long 
since come in the West. It is a good reaction as against an 
inadequate or evil view of religion. The reaction is coming 
in the East as welL It undermines the faith of Indian 
women in their own religions first, because these are identi- 
fied with their past oppressions, and as well because they are 
the most vulnerable to criticism from the side of modem 
enlightenment. The Indian woman knows however that 
many women in Christendom take a parallel position as 
over agamst CSuristianitv. This faith too has come to appear 
to some in its own world as identified with past oppressions 
and impossible of combination with modem liberal notions. 
It is open to us to say that both in the East and West this 
is an attitude toward religion in general, which rests upon 
a grave misapprehension of the nature of religion. It is 
however a misapprehension which w31 never be done away 
with save by greater Uberty and enlightenment. Finally, 
both in West and East the world does women this honour, 
that it dimly feels that the loss of all religion is a greater 
loss for women than it is for men. 

We have touched more than once in passing upon the 
question of the relation of religion, and especially of Cihristi- 
anity, to the status of women. The relation has not been 
a simple one. Rather it gives cause for much reflection. 
The literature of the HeD^mic peoples, although it contains 
some pictures of imperishable loveliness, gives us no high 
idea of the freedom of women or of their opportunity of 
seU-realization. Even in the best days of Greek culture 
they were not assigned high places side by side witb men 
in the loftier activities of man s life. The Romans had the 
advantage in this regard. The Roman matron was famous. 
It was however always the matron and besides her, at most, 
it was the vestal who was praised. As the Empire declined 
demoriJization set in. This was the background for Christi- 
anity in the western world. Christianity however brought 
over, among the items of its Jewish inheritance, a nobler 
conception of the position of woman. In Israel there had 
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been pTophetesses and saintB. There had been national 
heroines, besides all those who stand even now in the Old 
Testament as types of all that women should be as wives 
and sisteis and mothers. The Master's treatment of the 
question concerning women was, as was so much else with 
him, bj implication rather than by argument. With him 
the position of women was not so much discussed as ex- 
quisitely taken for granted. It was a position very different 
m>m that which obtained in general in the world before 
him or about him. With every sense for the dignity of wife 
and mother, yet for him woman was primarily soul, individu- 
ality, moral and spiritual personality. This was as true for 
him in the case of women as in that of men. It was true with 
all the possibilities and obU^tions which that involves. This 
is the key to the whole position in the Gospel. One gets the 
impression that in the little circle of his followers there was not 
much thought about the disadvantages of women, nor even 
about the previous history of some women who were drawn 
within the circle. Similarly there was not much considera- 
tion given either to the wealth and honours or again to the 
humble origin of some of the men who formed that band. 
The question of the soul overtopped every other, and in the 
sense of that for which Jesus was striving all souls of men or 
women were alike. It was for the soul made one with Qod 
to express itself in its own appointed lot as best it could, 
and then to transform that lot so that it should be worthy of 
the soul which lived through Christ in God. Women in 
the early church filled a place and performed a part at 
which, we are told by the church fathers, the pagan world 
wondered. They were not tak^i out of their lot but their 
lot was forgotten. Just so slaves were not primarily taken 
out of their lot and yet everything in Christianity worked 
against slavery. Just so everythmg in real Christianity 
tends to work against that which is unworthy in the lot of 
women. So truly was the fact that these women were 
Christians the great fact about them that it was forgotten 
that they were women, save again in so far as their being 
women opened to them peculiar and inestimable opportunities 
to manifest Christianity in women's ways. 
By the time, however, that the Empire had fallen and 
u 
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the bhuich had risen in its pbice new f oioes had made them- 
selves felt. Over against the depravity of ancient society, or 
at least of a part of it, the church hid taken up a podtaon 
which had no relation to Christianily. Asoeticismy celibacy, 
monasticism were not Christian idealB, though now they were 
to become such. They are not of Cihristian origin, although 
they have played a great part in ChTistian history. The lauda- 
tion of virgimty , the assumption of the spiritual superiority of 
Inonk or nun, the setting up of a double standard of life, 
as they wrought for the degradation of the family, so also 
tiiey did untold injury to the position of women througihout 
the Middle Age. In chivalry the age sought to make some 
amends. We in the modem world owe much to the spirit 
of chivalry, far more than many modem women seem dis- 
posed to acknowledge. Yet even in chivalry the position 
assigned to women was far from granting her the freedom, 
responsibility or power which the best women desire. The 
homage which it rendered had often the flavour of a com- 
pliment which one pays from the serenity of a superior 
position and in place of rights and privileges denied. The 
age was an age of force, oftw of savage manifestations of 
force. An age of violence has never been favourable to 
women, just as among modem nations, even Christian nations, 
in those which worship force the position of women leaves 
much to be desired. So troe are these strictures upon the 
society which monastic Christianitv and medieval chivalry 
produced, that it has often been doubted whether the real 
source of the loftier ideals for women and the laiger legiti- 
mate scope given to women among the northem races of 
Europe is not to be sought elsewhere than in Christianity. 
It is asked whether this is not a consequence of the jdaoe 
accorded to women among the Teutonic and Saxon peoples, 
even before the coming of Christianity. Of that ^aoe 
Tacitus speaks with admiration. It is asked whether we 
have not nere a racial contribution rather than an achieve- 
ment of religion or, at all events, of the Christian religion. 
It is indeed quite certain that the view which these races 
took of women before the coming of Christianity did, when 
they came to be Christians, exert the profoundest influence 
to counteract certain evil tendencies in the Ctmstianity 
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which was then current. Thoee tendencies, even if we say 
that they were not original with Christianity^ must have 
seemed to these northern races absolutely chkracteristic of 
Christianity as it was preached to them. The Teutonic 
element certainly came in to reinforce an inward meaning 
of Christianity which we claim to have been the true mean- 
inft but which, at all events, greatly needed reinforcing. 

Nevertheless, when all has been said against the mraiteval 
ideals, the conventual life gave to some women, as the heads 
of great orders and powerful ecclesiastical institutions, a 
pla^ in the world which we ought by no means to overlook. 
It opened a career to able women by which they might 
advance to an elevation scarcely second in influence and 
honour to that of any positions open to the men. It pro- 
vided escape for thousands of women from marriages in 
which they would have been little better than slaves, or 
from situations as unmarried women in households in which 
they would have been nothing more than slaves. It gave 
place and scope for many pure and g^itle souls in a rough 
and turbulent world. It established a refuge for widows 
and the unfortunate. It held out help even to women for 
whom in the modem world there is as good as no recovery. 
Here penitents took sanctuary against their own remorse. 
Here was room for women who wished to give themselves 
to study, or again, from an assured position to devote them- 
selves to works of mercy. It is no disparagement of the 
family and of motherhood to aa,j that the history of the sex 
and of the race would be indefimtely poorer without the type 
of womanhood for which the meduBval church thus offered 
an honourable place and an appointed scope. When the 
Protestant movement came it bitterly condemned the 
monastic life. It denoimced the celibacy of the clergy. 
There had been grounds of accusation in the corruption of 
many convents and monasteries. Protestants upheld against 
the monastic ideal the sanctity of the home. They advocated 
a religion which must show itself not in flight from the 
world but in the fulfilment of all social obligations, especially 
the service of the state. They contendea for tiiat which 
we now call the gospel of the secular life. The^ closed the 
monasteries and nunneries. In Koman Cathohc lands the 
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celibate life and a doable standard of pietj surviyed kmg 
after they had disappeared among the ProteetantB. Tet 
here too, in the end, the spirit of tiie reyolntion in France 
assaQed them. Rationalism had no imdezstanding of them. 
In the reactionary period of the nineteenth century, after 
1815, the orders grew again with astounding rapidi^. In 
recent years the Bepublic in France has aimed to make an 
end of them altogether, although the opposition has he&k 
not as in the sixteenth century ^m the religious but mainly 
from the secular point of view. 

A grand organisation of the life of some women, which in 
the Middle Age was universal in Christendom and in Catholic 
lands has continued down to our own time, has been taken 
away and nothing was provided to take its place. In 
Protestant lands the emphasis upon family life, just enough 
in its way, went far toward making marriage the only honour- 
able lot for women, and the lot of all unmarried women almost 
impossible. It went far toward making the position of 
unmarried women one of dependence and of condemnation 
to trivial activities. It is a reprisal for this relapse that 
many women in Protestant lands are now seeking. Quite 
charactenstically however they are seeking this adjustment 
on lines different from those on which the early church and 
the Middle Age appealed to religion and Chnstianity. They 
are seeking freedom and an opportunity of self-realijsation 
through vocation in the world, through industrial emandpa- 
tion, through independent civil rights and even complete 
political responsibihty. The English squire of the eighteentii 
century would have been hon&ed at the thought of his 
daughter becoming a nun, yet it never occurred to him to 
give her any opening into real and responsible esisteace such 
as the nunnery two centuries earlier would have offered her. 
In one sense we may say that these modem women in their 
revolt are only making earnest with that thought of the 
relation of religion and life with which^ the Reformation 
merdy played. The Protestant application of its principle 
remained often superficial and one-sided. Men said that the 
noblest function of woman was in the home, which was 
true. It did not follow, however, that the only function 
of woman was in the home, or that woman must be com- 
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pelled to remain in the home even if she had there no worthy 
function. What wonder that these countries of the North 
have been the centre of the revolt which we describe. 

Monasticism in its development for both sexes raised a 
question for the Middle Age, which it is possible that we also 
shall have to face, althou^ for us it arises from another and 
not certainly from a better quarter. The historians of the 
Middle Age have generally agreed in considering it one of 
the causes of retardation of the Ufe of that age that in 
large areas of society, and those the very best, there was no 
inheritance of talent. There was no transmission of certain 
of the higher qualities of leadership, especially of leadership 
in saintliness. There were no children bom to certain 
people of the loftiest qualities. In a sense society always 
rejuvenates itself from below, but the loss of the highest 
qualities at the top is a very serious loss. Not a religious 
ideal but socialism, state philanthropy and the taxation 
which these impose, the economic conditions of the upper 
classes, have tc some extent the same efiect among us at the 
present moment. They raise the question of the sterility 
of the best. They raise the question whether an imdue 
proportion of the children bom into the world are not bom 
of the elements of society mentally least potent and morally 
least fit. We sometimes ask, are the women with children 
to have no careers, or shall we be obliged to say that, with 
the ever-increasing intensity of life for those who have careers, 
it might be better that they should have no children. Men 
in the highest careers are not cut ofi from family life. In 
part it may be only because of a temporary mal-adjustment 
m social conditions that the way to both of these fulfilments 
of life at once is so much more difficult for women than it 
is for men. In part, however, it is a condition which can 
never be whoUy done away. With every desire to open to 
women every opportunity of self-realization, it cannot be 
questioned that it is between the two poles indicated above 
that the life of a woman must move. It is within this 
centra-distinction that the problem will have to be solved. 
It is one of the curious facts of an age in which men and 
women fairly conjure with the word social, that socialism 
itself often fosters a fatal emphasis upon the individual. It 
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foston TdbdhcD in tliB mfecnst of mdnridml flclf-i 
against all the ties which have bound men and w omm in 
the pasty indnding that from wfaidi man and womoa can 
never be fiee if thne is to be any human laoe at alL Tlie 
wodd as yet does women the honour to be more painfnDy 
impressed whm womm seek this isolating adf-iealisBtion 
thim when mai do the same. It has been tiie custom to 
think of women as less sdfish than men and more soisitive 
to the claims of society as a whole. Modem women have it 
in their own hands to peipetnate or to revmae that mtimatr 
There has been asceticism in the Orient, far more than in 
the Ooddent. Wherever Buddhism has gone there have been 
and are now Buddhist monks. There have been however 
relatively few Buddhist nuns. The development of the con- 
voitual life for women assumed far less proportions in tiie 
East than in the West. In some lands it was altogether 
lacking. It f oUowed often from the oriortal view of tiie 
status of womoi that the pathway of holiness was not open 
to her. In other words, a view of the rel^ous life wludi 
was an importation from the East into the West and which, 
even so, was attended with much good for women in tiie 
West, never had any comparable benevolent resuHs for 
women in the East. There has been education in the East 
but, with rare exceptions, women have been shut out from 
it. There has been liberty in the East, liberty of the most 
absolute sort for a few exalted individuals. The smallest 
conceivable proportion of these individuals have been women. 
There have been reformers in the East but only in the 
minutest measure have the reforms of civil, economic and 
social, or even of religious life touched women. We are 
speaking, of course, of the whole long lifetime of the world 
prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. Thero have 
been illustrious periods in the history of all these races. 
Little of that glorious history has been the history of women 
save, indeed, for the glory of the unwritten history wherever 
in both East and West women have manifested a love and 
faithfulness which are the more surprising when one thinks 
of the hardness of their lot. When one considers facts 
now fairly familiar to us as, for example, the fact that 
heredity often crosses sex with every generation, we are 
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suipiised that the d^adation of women in some paits of 
the East has not exerted a far more injurious efEect, even 
upon the life of men. When one reflects upon the absolute 
power, for example, of the Sultan of Turkey as it has been 
m times past and recalls that the mothers of Sultans have 
been ahsiost invariably captives, or women presented to the 
rulers, or slaves chosen for no other reason than their physical 
beauty and never admitted to any share in the larger uf e of 
their country, it is fair to ask whether any other social 
system ever took such risks of catastrophe to the state. 
We reflect how much depends upon the age and health of 
mothers and again upon tae earli^ environment of children. 
Then we think of the youth or veritable childhood of many 
mothers in India, of the ignorance of mothers in every 
eastern land, of the influences which must at times have 
prevailed in zenanas and harems and in patriarchal estab- 
ushments where dual and triple marriages, and concubinage 
besides, prevailed. We can but be filled with wonder that 
the physique, the mentality and the morals of the male sex 
itself, to speak only of that, has not suffered immeasurably 
more than it has. One must be amazed that races among 
whom such conditions prevail have ever achieved the tithe 
of that which they have achieved. We see clearly, and the 
Orientals themselvee now begin to see, that within this area 
lie the greatest of the changes which must come in oriental 
lands if they are ever to attain that to which, in the mobility 
and pressure of the modem world and in the competition 
with the western nations, they must attain or go under. 
It is not too much therefore to say that of all the influences 
which the West has exerted upon the East, none has been 
more significant than this wluch touches the question of 
women. 
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1m that which we hsve thoB iax nid in these fc aUm c B we 
have aidea^omed to descnbe an infln«nce iA the West iqMm 
the Eesfe, the inftnenoe of greater Europe iqMMi the rest €l 
the worid. We ha^e eodeavomed to deal with efiBcts of 
this influence as these are ^virible in the hf e of practicaO^ all 
nQn-Emopean peoj^es. The movenKrait began in bci^ a 
oonqnest, or at least an attempted ccmqnest. It continiied 
in being an ezriottation of the weaker by the stronger few 
die purposes oi trade. It has ended in being a vast ai^ 
eonmez assimilation to standards of the West which is 
evidenced in every phase of Eastern Kfe. We have traced that 
assimilation in the departments of civil Uf e and govinnme&t» 
in economic and social relations and in the area of edncatkm 
and morals. We have spoken now and then of reflex action 
of East upon West. We come now to the larger paragranh 
npon effects within the sphere of religion. We absll he fed 
to recognize that in no a^^ect of life does the reflex infloeoce 
make itself more profoundly felt than in that of religion. 

Bishop Berkeley lies buried in the cathedral of Christ 
Chmch nere in Cbcford. Americans read his epitaph with 
varied emotions. Berkeley was one of the few cultivated 
Englishmen who lived for a long time in our country in the 
penod when its earlier close contacts with Cambridge and 
Oxford had ceased and before the era when they had become 
numerous and fruitful again. Bishop Berseley wrote: 
'' Westward the star of Empire takes its way." We have 
lived to see that prophecy fulfilled and again in a a^ise 
reversed. A West whose fringe Berkeley touched has 
^wn great. It has claimed the East. The East claims 
it again. Whether we journey through the Sues Canal 
to India and Japan, or across America and the Pacific 
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to Japao and India, now makes littiie difieience. Emope 
has claimed Asia and Africa. It has not made ^ood 
these claims without concessions, eonsdons or miconscioiis, 
to the mind and life of those whom it has touched. 
It has changed Asia but it has itself been chanced in 
the process. It has ^ven laws to its conquests miether 
they be conquests of its arms or of its spirit.* Once again 
the old saying verifies itself, the conquered give laws to the 
conquerors. This is partially true even in the realm of 
outwaid facts and acts. It is increasingly true as we leave 
that realm and enter the kingdom of the spirit. Religion, 
morals and social life will show this reflex more than trade 
or government. This is true because of the subtler aspects 
of human nature which are involved. These are the areas 
in which the deeper elements of tnen's Uves assert themselves. 
These are the elements in respect of which it is more im- 
probable that nature will be permanently overlaid. War 
may be carried on, trade conducted^ medicine practised, 
even government administered, almost precisely as these 
things are done in the West. Deeper matters however, 
education, manners and morab and religion, will show in 
an ever-ascending scale the way in which the mind of the man 
of the East inevitably works upon the material and through 
the methods which he has derived from the West. We have 
here a ^amut, an ascending scale, another illustration of the 
law which we have tried to follow in the arrangement of all 
the bewildering details which are dealt with in this book. 
We meet an ever greater resistance as we approach the 
inner life of men. We must expect that the reaction of 
that inner life will be ever greater upon our own. We think 
that the hard facts in life are the outward and material 
ones. On the contrary, the elements most nearly insoluble 
and impenetrable are the spiritual ones. The elements most 
sure to assert and to reassert themselves are the spiritual 
ones. 

Medicine may be much the same the world over because 
men's bodies will be much the same. We easUy make our- 
selves at home with the assertion that medicine should be 
the same the world over. BeUgion will never be the same 
because men's souls are different. The religions of the East 
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were the highly developed ezpiessioiis of the sonk of tiie 
men of the East and of the answer of Qod to their souls when 
as yet they had no contacts with the West whatsoever. 
Even the same religion is not the same in West and East. 
Judaism is not the same thing in Russia and in New York. 
Chiistianity will never be the same thing in the East that 
it Ib in the West. It will show differences because CShzistiaii 
souls are different. The life of the soul is more permanent 
than any other life whether of an individual or of a peo]Je. 
The traits of the soul are the most permanent traits, the 
more unconscious the more permanent. Christianity will 
present the spectacle of uniformity in West and East only 
so long as Christianity in the missionary lands is in the 
exotic, the artificial and imitative, the missionary stage. 
It will show this face only so long as these lands are in tiie 
state of tutelage. When Asiatic Christianity advances 
beyond that we shall have Japanese and Chinese and Indian 
Clmstianity. When these reach any measure of maturity 
they will react powerfully upon European and American 
Christianity. As we dwell upon the specifically religious 
results of the movement we are seeking to depict, this reflex 
and reciprocation will be constantly borne in upon us. The 
characteristic influences of Europe are altered upon ali^i 
soil. They undergo significant variation in changing their 
environment. Racial climate and soil affects them. In- 
sistence upon sameness of method dooms us to secure a 
different result or no result. A different method would be 
the only way to secure an identical result. One must have 
originality enough to see this. This is the point at whidi 
literaUsm fails. The best of intentions cannot offset the 
lack of sympathy and commonsense. It is not that we are 
given over here in the sphere of morals and religion to a 
boundless relativity. It is only that we are workmg in the 
sphere of the intensest and the freest life. 

Asiatic interpretations and applications of Christianity 
may help us to understand differences, denominational and 
others, which exist amons ourselves. We are struj^ing 
with the problem of Christian unity here at home. We aie 
too near to the differences which divide us to see them 
aright. We see them larger than they are. We permit them 
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to hide from ub through a false peispective far more signifi- 
cant elements in respect of which we are already at one. 
p When we see, as we may see in Japan at the present moment, 
li a vigorous oriental Christianity in which our historic differ- 
r ences have practically no si^uficance whatever, when we 
{. realize that oriental Christendom gets on no worse but rather 
^ the better for that fact, we may learn that after all uniformity 
{ is not unity. Unity may be best secured by those who, 
f realizing in what measure unity abeady exists, have given 
^ up all desire for uniformity. After all, the being a Catholic 

or a Protestant is a kind of climate. The being an Anglican 
I or a Nonconformist has some of the effects of latitude and 

longitude. It is with many a question of soil and history. 
If Christian unity is to be postponed until all Catholics 
become Protestants or even unni all dissenters become 
Church of England people, it will be postponed a very long 
time. It is to be feared that most churches and many 
individuals are still in the attitude of mind which might 
be described as the mind of conquest. They are obviously 
willing to make a complete conquest of their ecclesiastical 
opponents. It has certainly been true that in time past 
most of those interested in missions expected to conquer 
for their faith those whom they prevailingly described as 
heathen. It is interesting to note that tms term is used 
with diminished frequency. There are some of us who have 
almost desisted from its use. When we do use it we refer 
quite as often to residents of avenues or denizens of the slums 
in our own great cities. We therewith denominate those 
who are reaUy without serious hold upon any religion. 
We by no means suppose that all sucn are dwellers in 
non-dbristian lands. 

The Christianization of the world will not leave all the 
other religions without adherents, or at least not for a very 
long time. On the contrary, Christian elements will per- 
meate the mind and life of manv who will yet for a long time 
hold to non-Christian faiths. Only when these faiths fail to 
support the highest Uf e of the various races will they fade 
away. If they do thus fade away and their followers come 
to bear the name of Christian, memorials of these ancient 
faiths will be foimd living within the Christianity which 
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their fanner adliaeiitB hsve adopted. Tlie 
of die wodd to wUeh wt may TeaeoinUj look iomid, viR 
be the pualU of all dioee (Sintaniataans ol |Mzte of tfe 
wodd idddi lia;ve abeady taloen phee. ftwiflbetkepanBel 
of antibeotheraqpectoof thecrtqiBionof CliriHtciKloin which 
in thfiM diapien we have been rtudyin g. Hie tmiBpe c i of 
what one mi^ caD an ootwaid diqihioement ol aD fa^^ 
one 18 imnmisiiiBUy lees than is the prospect of m aimilar 
displaceniait of all dyfluations by one. Yet imtfl we have 
eonaidered it we are likelj to think just Ihe opposite. CluiBli- 
anity wiD tiwiniihriy mnch in these other futiis to iiselL It 
wiD be in its rneasme assimilated to them. How long some 
of these faidis can last, now that the period of disintegntioB 
and inner timnsfonnatkni has began, is for their own eon- 
sdentions adherents to say. It is a matter eoneeming which 
it would be lash for any of ns to prophesy. CSnistiaBitjr 
itsdf caimot hve with its new world except upon terms of 
meeting the deepest sjHritnal needs of that new world. We 
believe that long before it does away with other faiths, and 
perhaps without ever doing away with them, Christianitv 
will stimnlste and enhance the gpod of other fauths and 
correct their evils. It will lose, we may hope and pray, some 
of the traits which have been limited, unworthy and evil in 
any historic manifestation of Christianity which we have 
yet had. We maj thus make our own sincere profession of 
^th as to what dhristianization means. We may depieeate 
the ideal of conquest for the extension of CShristianity, just 
as we have already deprecated that same ideal of conquest 
pure and simple for the expansion of ChristendonL The 
idea of the complete displacement of one religion by another 
is not more worthy than is that of similar displacement of 
one civilization by another. It is also distinctly less feasible, 
as the whole tenor of our discussion shows. Did not the 
associations of our current speech, and even the language 
familiar in our moments of tmeet consecration to high ends 
mislead us, we should know this. We should know that the 
destiny of both our faith and of our civilisation lies not in 
its destroying but in its fuliSlment of all that has heretofore 
been worthi^ in the life of mankind. Nevertheless we shall 
certainly not obtain the true perspective for the theme to be 
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dificussed in these remaining lectures, unless we put ourselves 
back at the begimiing of our movement and into the mood of 
those who began it. We must be just to the history. We 
must realize that the men who inaugurated this magnificent 
missionary endeavour would by no means have agreed with 
that whic^ we have just said. 

The eager advocates of missions at the opening of the 
modem movement, the heroic men and women who took 
their place in the van and laid down their lives upon the 
frontiers of the world, looked forward to a victory of Christi- 
anitv over the ethnic religions, a conquest over them, their 
displacement by it, their gradual elimination before it. 
We may use every one of these phases but we are aware that 
we use them with a difierent shading and in a difiEerent 
context from that in which our fathers' minds fotmd rest. 
The heroic spirits of the opening of the missionary endeavour, 
certunly did not look forward to an issue like that which 
we above outlined. They certainly did not look forward 
to a transfusion of those religions with Christian elements. 
They did not expect that if these religions disintegrated and 
lost their identity it would be by an inward process and not 
merely, nor even mainly, by an outward withdrawal of 
adherents through the conversion of these to Christianity. 
Still less did they look forward to a transfusion, even if only 
temporary, of Christianity by elements drawn from the 
indigenous reUgions, philosophies, cultures and other factors 
of social and moral life. We may hold these views and say 
that we have learned them in the century of missions. We 
ought not to try to validate these views by aUeging that the 
founders of the movement also held them. Prevailingly 
they viewed the ethnic reUfflons as more or less completely 
erroneous, mere creations of the darkened minds and super- 
stitious fears of men or ebe bare fragments of a lost and 
almost forgotten revelation of Qod. One and all were of 
evil. They were misleading, soul-destroying. One and all 
were to give place to the one real and true religion, that of 
Jesus. The missionaries were for the most part not aware 
that in thus ar^umg they were departing m>m the nobler 
tradition of Christian apologetic as exhibited in Clement of 
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Alexandna and Ongen, wlien these and othezB Uke than, 
children of the best life of their age, Kved as tine Chxistians 
in the midst of a cnhavated heathen woild. They foigot aD 
abont the witness of ^* the sonl natoially Christian." They 
foigot what seem to ns clear intimations of Paul in the very 
chapter of the Romans in which he sets forth the wickedneas 
of the pagans. They followed rather the tradition of the 
Roman Church from which at most points they so sincerely 
dissented. 

Again, in their allegiance to the ecumenical creeds and the 
Reformation symbols as embodying the gospel which had 
fallen in original purity from Jesus' Ups, with their sense 
that their own lorms of church government, episcopal, 
presbyterian, independent, or whatever they mij^t be, 
their confidence that their own mode of baptism, their own 
ritual of worship or their lack of ritual, was guaranteed in 
the words of an oracular inspiration, they could not but 
expect that the church in China or in Turkey, in Africa or 
the Islands, would assume the form which it had in England 
or New England and would never depart from the same. 
For Protestants the absolute character of the revelation 
contained on the Holy Scriptures was an inviolable pre- 
supposition. The view of scripture and of the other faiths 
which was taking shape under the hands of Lessing and 
Herder never touched the Pietists. Evangelicals thought 
as hardly of Coleridge for one reason as Newman did for 
another. Those mitigations of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment which Campbefi offered were far from commending 
him to Chalmers and the leaders of the Free Church from 
whom the missionary propaganda received such splendid 
impetus. Tet these all would seem to us to make easier 
ana not more difficult the approach of the non-Christian mind 
to Christianity. We have to remember that it was not the 
approach of the non-Christian mind to Christianity which 
was sought. It was the submission of that mind to Christi- 
anity which was demanded. It was not mediation between 
two sets of ideas which was desired. It was substitution of 
the one series for the other which was intended. The scientific 
study of the history of religions is a development largely of the 
last generation. The philosophy of religion within that same 
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period may be said to have become a new sdeiioe. Students 
of the last quarter of a oenturjr have had a chance to become 
conveiBant with these themes. Missionaries have rendered 
illustrious contribution to these studies. Points of contact 
and of contrast among the great faiths of men appeal to us 
in a manner widely ££[erent from that which our f atheis 
assxmied. Quite apart fiom such formal studies, experience 
in tiiie field fleets the minds of devoutest emissaries of Chris- 
tianity in a way which once would have been esteemed haidly 
consonant with loyalty. Men sometimes demanded of those 
who would confess Christianity such an attitude of antagon- 
ism to ancestral faiths, to national and family traditions in 
neutral and even trivial matters, that we sometimes wonder 
that the number of confessors was even so great as it was. 
The way of the convert seems to us often to have been made 
needlesedy difficult. We now feel that the spiritual elements 
in the indigenous faiths should be joyfully recognized. Its 
ethical achievements and possibilities should be availed of. 
The points which unite us to the men to whom we preach 
should be dwelt on and utilized before the points dividing 
us should be brought into view. This all belongs however 
to a theory of missions and a view of the missionary propa- 
ganda which is to us so axiomatic that we can hardly realize 
how new it is. The gentle Oriental has had much to sufier 
from the energetic occidental emissary of salvation in this 
way. He must often have had cause to wonder over that 
curious state of the western mind which could lead a man to 
leave his home and kin ostensibly — oh no, most really — ^to 
persuade others to listen to a revelation of love, and then 
permit or almost enjoin upon him to assume a dogmatic 
attitude which fairly precluded persuasion and made love 
and trust improbable. 

All this however has passed away. The change has 
perhaps taken place more rapidly among the missionaries 
abroad than among the supporters of missions at home. 
These last are moved sometimes neither by studies nor 
experience. Sympathetic appreciation of the religious views 
of the ethnic systems and of the moral and social conse- 
quences of the ethnic faiths still seems to some of these a 
betrayal. To the missionaries, to many of them at all events, 
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thefiame atdtade uppeMis as a OQDoesBkm ^adty to be 
and indeed ioqKMBibfe to be witiibeid. In the |MHMfitwi 
<rf the Tcrfiime on Edncation in the aenes of r^orta to At 
Edinboi;^ Oonfeienoe in 1910, your lectmer lesd thwwh 
erf pages <rf letten wntten in answer to qneBtaons beairag 
iqKm the pomta here zaiaed. There was acaioelj an opaioi 
exprwDcd by a miaBionaiy in the fidd in diomjit frcni ik 
view above ezpreaeed. Principal Ouma in anodier of ik 
V€iaiD0B of those reports takes occasion to say : ^ We ii 
oar armchaiiB at home have verily no need to indite sbt 
lectures to onr brethren <m the inqwrtance of knowledge of 
and synqiathy with the religions of the peoples wliom thef 
seek to evangrfiae. They can preach better aemions tliiB 
can we on the pregnant saying of the Mastor : * I oome not 
to destroy but to fulfil.' In every portion of the fiekl ^ 
most typcal missionanes are bending all their powers to tla 
task of acquiring a sympathetic Hnderstanding of the pecqpte^ 
thon^t. They are busy with the heaps of chaff which b 
upon the threshing floor, not to estimate with scorn tiie msfis 
of it which is good for nothing but the fire. Rather, they aie 
busy to pickoat the grains of scattered seed which are to grow 
in l^eir own Master's field. Even those ^o labour among the 
lowest animists are not ezceptionsto this rule." On theotha 
hand a dvil servant of high rank in India, who had spent forty 
years in that land, wrote : " I find no fault with the mos( 
sympathetic attitude toward Hinduism. I do not see how- 
ever that we gain much if the u^y aspects of Hinduism an 
forgotten in our effort to bring out its better features. I do 
not see that we gain much if we f aU into the mood of men 
extolling of the good in theoretical Hinduism and simply 
find fault with actual Christianity. It is the theoretual 
HSnduism in which one largely finds the good. It is in the 
practical effect of Christianity that one becomes most deepty 
aware of the difference. We may easily read high meanings 
into other faiths by mistaken explanations of acts which 
are only outwardly capable of such high interpretitioit 
The man who knows the country may know only too well 
that the lower meaning is the actual and prevalent one." 
There is nothing in the comparative study oi religions, then 
is nothing in the experience of the advocates of Christianity 
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in their contact with the lepiesentativeB of the ethnic faiths, 
to fihake the confidence of CSuistians that the religion they 
profess does represent a higher level of intuition in its reyeal- 
ing paisonalityy a higher level of experience and inspiration 
in some of those who followed in his steps, than do any of the 
other faiths. Such students are afresh convinced that €inB 
is the highest religious level which the world has seen. They 
feel that there is a power in this faith for the regeneration of 
character and the transformation of the life of mankind 
beyond any which has elsewhere been evinced. They may 
be led in humility to abandon claims for Christiamty which 
they themselves once made and which are obviously un- 
tenable. They may very easily be led to see that claims 
which the church has at times made for itself are without 
foundation. The claim that there is in Ouristianity however 
a power for the renewal of the individual, and for the recon- 
struction of society as a whole, which has wrought wonders 
in time past and among all races with which it has ever come 
in contact, seems quite tenable. He who has felt this power 
of renewal in himself and witnessed it in others feels tnat he 
has no right to withhold it from any man to whom he can 
bring aid. He who esteems the bare mandate of the master 
to be sufficient, to him it is sufficient. He should not judge 
pharisaically the man to whom the same conmiission is 
suffident not because it is a mandate but because of the 
meaning it conveys. He who has felt the power in himself 
and felt the need of the world, the need and the power of 
peisonal renewal and of social transformation, is happy in 
seeing the rivalry of all the other powers of good which the 
world has produced, each striving to confer upon men the 
highest benefit that it has to bestow. He has no doubt 
within himself which of these powers will ultimately previdl. 
We r^>eat however that the poneers of missions had no 
such vision of the triumph of Christianity as this. Those 
for whose minds Christianity is always and only the Christi- 
anity of the past have no such vision of the triumph of 
Christianity now. But what is Christiamty? Is it any- 
thing but that element of the pure spiritual intuition and 
enthusiasm of Jesus which, in composition with elements 
given in time and place and circumstimce, did the work 
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wliidi a |ivai noe or am needed to have done and aided 
men to bve tluir IiFee in God? Few would any kmger 
contend that a ieligi<Mi is to be undsiBtood by its ongba 
alone. Moet would aaaeit that, on the amtrary, ike highert 
vdigions are to be futimated by their most highly developed 
stiges and widest applications. 13ieir whole essence is 
revealed only in the sum of their rsdal and chrcmologiea] 
numif estations. Of those which are still in vital and vigor- 
oos relation to the world something of their essence waits 
still to be revealed The Oirisfeians of yet unknown lands 
and times may say of the Christians of onr own lands of to-daj 
and of those of lul the past : They without ns conld not be 
made perfect. Equally we may say that we withont them 
cannot know what the hd^t and depth of CSmstianity is. 
We may be only too deeply and too justly depressed at the 
si^t of all that is sordid and bmtal in our western ci vilizsr 
tion, shocked at its vices and crimes, hmniliated at the 
miseries and sins which it leaves almost ontouched. The 
time IS gone by however when we could wish that the Orients! 
might not have come into contact with it. He is in contact 
with it. He desires that contact. He desires nothing so 
much. His own ancestral faiths have withered by that 
contact. It is not certain that they can ever recover whal 
they have lost in that contact. It is certain that they misst 
be greatly transformed because of this contact. We rejoice 
that they are seeking to transform themselves. Our own 
faith must be transformed to meet the need of a new time, 
even here in our own lands. It must be transformed to meet 
the need of different lands in the same new time. The 
Oriental must be brought into contact with our faith. The 
Oriental is in contact with both our morals and our faith 
and, for that matter, in contact with our lack of faith and 
with our treason to morals. He appropriates much that is 
worst in our situation as if he had not already full measure 
of that which is bad of his own. The best that we can now 
do about it is to see that he comes in contact also with that 
which is best in our civilization and with that which we 
believe to be the source of all that is best. The one thing 
which we can now do about it is to offer him that which, as 
we see it, is the saving element within our own civilization. 
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We mtiBt try to offer it to him in such a maimer that he can 
reaUy make it his own. The only thing that we can now 
do about it IB to offer him onr faith, not indeed as the only 
faith by which God has ever drawn near to men. It is not 
that. We may offer it as the faith which has gone further 
than has any other in adjustment to the civilization which 
he seems determined to have. We may offer it as the faith 
which on the witness of the last two thousand years, as we 
see it, has on the whole carried men farthest, has compre- 
hended most and has best fostered the life of the soul by 
the things of the spiritual world, the eternal life in the midst 
of time. 

For aU reasons the treatment of this portion of our subject 
in detail must begin with the discussion of the church and 
its reproduction in the foreign lands, at first upon the lines 
which were familiar to the missionaries in their own lands. 
We must speak of its organization and equipment, of the 
provision for its extension and perpetuation, of its modifica- 
tion to meet new conditions, of its accommodation to the 
instincts and impulses of new peoples, of its naturalization 
in the national life. The church at home and abroad is the 
central force for the real expansion of Christendom. Without 
this vital force the expansion of Christendom is such only in 
name and outward appearance. It is the attempt to cause 
other nations to enter into the enjoyment of some of the 
fruits of Christianity but not to graft them into the living 
root whence these are sprung. It is not to insure that the 
new peoples shall be able to bring forth like fruit in their 
turn. The church, the specifically religious community, is 
the conserver and transmitter of this vitality. 

Chronologically also, as well as logically, this is the point 
at which we ought to begin. In overwhelming proportion 
it has been the missionaries and not the soldiers and governors, 
it has been the missionaries and not the merchants and civil 
servants, with whom has lain the initiative in almost all the 
civilizing work to which we have referred. It has been the 
missionary doctors, not medical men as such, who have opened 
the hospitals and laid the foundation of medical instruction. 
Not professional students of language as such, but mission- 
aries, have done by far the largest part of the work of reducing 
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the new languages to writing, of translating the Bibk, d 
producing other books and creating hteratuie. Not pro- 
fessional educators in the first instance, but nuasionaiy 
teachers, have been founders of schools and coDeges, m- 
augurators of the work of the press. Not industrial inno- 
yators and social reformers as such, but missionaries, hate 
been the first to struggle with the poverty of the oonvertB 
and their exclusion from castes and trades, with the status 
of women, with the helplessness of orphans, with conditions 
of plague and famine. Others have tottowed in their steps, 
but the missionary has usually blazed the way. Yet tbe 
missionary has always regarded these matters, however 
valuable in themselves, as merely subordinate to his main 
end. He has alwa^ considered them side issues and by- 
products of his mam endeavour. He has considered these 
works as but the fringe and circumference of his task. Bk 
central task, and in the early stages you might aknost sar 
his exclusive task, was the preaching of the gospel of God as 
revealed in Christ to the souls of men. The later representa- 
tives of the mission cause have indeed come to regard these 
secondary aims as more intimately connected with the essen- 
tial purpose than the eartiest of the missionaries had bH 
them to be. We in our generation feel more strongly than 
did the men of a century ago the unity of man's life, the 
impossibility of touching it effectually if we touch it at (me 
pomt only. Tet the most modem missionary with all of his 
sympathy with humanitarian ends does not r^ard these as 
his main ends. He would still say that he hdd himself to 
be primarily a minister of religion, that he sought oonvots 
to a faith, that he wished to build up a church and to establish 
a religious community. The church has been from the 
g and is now the first thing, because the missionary 
eves that out of the heart are the issues of Ufe. Ht 
follows one who said, '^ Man shall not live by bread alone." 
He hears ever ringing in his ears the cry of the Master: 
*' What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole worid and 
lose his soul ? " That is the difference between the minigtwi' 
and the philanthropist, the agitator or reformer at home. 
That is, this is the difference between the agitator and the 
minister who remains a real minister, and does not merelj 
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become an agitator who has surreptitiouBly converted a 
pulpit into a platform and a worshipping community into 
a mere audience for political and fiodid harangues. This is 
the difference between the missionary and the agitator and 
reformer abroad. Tou can solve the problem of men's lives 
if you can touch their souls. There is no certainty that 
you will do anything but deaden their souls by that which 
turns out to be a mere improvement of their lot. It is 
certain that neither in the West nor in the East does mere 
social service and philanthropic work show that power over 
the deep places of the personal life, that recreative influence 
upon character, which the specific religious propaganda has 
always set for itself. It will be possible to demonstrate in 
the £ast as truly as it has been already demonstrated in the 
West, that mere relief of the distresses of men may leave 
them only the more selfish and vicious, the more demanding 
and less dutiful, the more rebellious and less responsible, 
than they were before. 

So that the missionary who> in all the welter which faced 
him when he came, a century ago, to these strange lands, 
kept close to the problem of the soul and had no ambition 
but to gather a company of believers, a band of repenting, 
praying, loving disciples of a faith, no end but to establish 
a little church, was at all events in the company of his own 
Lord and Master. The Master also must have seen about 
him a thousand things which needed reforming. Despite 
that fact, or rather because of his deeper insight into the 
nature of that fact, he kept close to the problem of the soul. 
He aimed immediately at discipleship. He made of his 
followers an apostolate. He founded a religious society. 
There is therefore something very great and bei&utiful about 
the work and influence of the men who for generations, in 
face of opposition from those to whom they came, despite 
obloquy and misunderstanding in the lands from which they 
went, have kept on their way. They stuck to their task, 
subtle as it was and disheartening often in the last degree, 
the tfitok of endeavouring through the possession of the secret 
places of their own life by the spirit which was in Christ, to 
bring others to that same spirit and inwardness of life. 
They sought to cheer, uplift and fortify men and women by 
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the touch of Chivt lor dv liie wUdi time Ind to M. 
They were not unnrindfol of tbs £Mt tbat Ae ptaX a^ 
of iwffwmj f ehaage in the oui n mid conditiflns of a peofk't 
life most be the people themeelves, vlioae chaiartea dief 
■ou^ to elevmte sad pmiff . Tbejr mm^it to cfeate fittk 
groi^ and oonmiiiiiitieB, comimmiopB Tithrr, ol men u' 
women of like gfint with their own. They eetabfidied 
chmchee. It is poosiUe for ub now to saj tlint we do sol 
altMether hunoit thai Bobeit Momson was so long deUbed 

in maeao and again shot up to one activity in Guitoii, dit 
namely, of studying the languages of CSiina, of tranrirtnn 
the Bible, of wnting a ^r^mm^r and mtifcTnc a dictionsir. 
We say pediaps that he bdlded better than lie knew. Be 
worked fer a laieer fntore than he midenstood. BoM 
Morrison howevCTTamented these fects, Hewoukiferistliff 
have preached the gospel and fathered a <Juitc1l Be 
coimted the one oonvert, his own langnage teadier» whoa 
after years he was pemutted to see, as of fer more conse- 
quence than the monuments of his literary labonr. He im 
gone to China with the burning love of sonls. Such W 
been his expenenoe of the solid wall idiich the Oiina of tbvB 
days presented that he left a pathetic estimate tbat pech^^ 
after a hmidred years there mi^t be in Oiina a thoasw 
converts to the name of Christ. He was a man of ^^ 
Bat that two hmidred thousand Chinese Protestants woidd 
be comited in the year of the hmidredth anniversaiy of 
Morrison's arrival would have seemed to him incredible. We 
can follow in some measure the influence of Morrison's boob- 
We cannot follow the influence of his convert. He is lo^ 
to us. There is no way of proving that Mordson was ii0| 
right, that the man would do more for the spiritual life of 
China than all the books. One thing is certain, ttj 
because the early missionaries sought men and oouBted 
their gains in souls that their work has come to the frmtKm 
that it has. This of evangelism is the phase of missionaif 
work which preponderated in the past. It was almost the 
exclusive ideal at the first. In some lands there was for < 
time opportunity for no other phase of work than this. U 
is the phase from which just now, in the prevailing temper or 
the age, there is some risk that we turn aside. It is a pb^ 
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which is often spoken of lathei slightingly, relegated to a 
period of unsophistication and generally recaided as a stage 
good to have outgrown. There is a little feeling that if we 
could only keep this aspect of onx work of evangelism and 
extension of the religious community in the background we 
might win support where heretofore we have had little 
svmpathy. Now it may be true that in the time to come 
the missionaries themselves will have less to do with evangel- 
ism. They may turn it over far more than they have thus 
far done to representatives of the race among whom the 
converts are sought. This is however anouier matter. 
That is not because we have less interest in evangelism. It 
is because we have so great interest in it that we wish to 
turn it over to those who can do it best. What is certain 
is that if the point of view of the presentation of the gospel 
to individual souls of men for their acceptance, if the pomt 
of view of the extension of the church as church, as religious 
community, is lost, it will be something less than Christianity 
which is propagated in these lands. 

The history of the missions in the Ottoman Empire alone 
seems to ofier an exception to this rule of the priority of 
the church in the missionary endeavour. This is, however, 
an exception rather in appearance than in fact. It is well 
known that the first Amencan missionaries who went to the 
Levant had the aim of the conversion of the Jews. Finding 
practically no opening for that work, they turned to the task 
of co-operation with and regeneration of the ancient Christian 
Churches which had been so long persecuted by Islam. Here 
at least were churches of the Chnstian name, and the mission- 
aries' reverence for them prevented at the first even the 
thought of proselytizing amongst them or occasioning schism 
from them. At first the co-<meration of the missions was 
welcomed. Only when the enect of this new energy, this 
Ught and moral stirring from the side of the new men of the 
West, began to make itself felt, were the ecclesiastical 
authorities disturbed. There was disaffection in the mem- 
bership and insistence upon the education of the priests. 
An occasional priest took a stand against the exclusive 
ceremonialism which had become traditional, or in favour 
of preaching and urged the renewal of the moral life. Such 
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priests were diaciplmed. The ftotlioritieB drove out tiioBe 
vrtio had really been moved hj the nuflsicMiaiiBB. Onl j dia 
and only in the light of the Ottoman role that eveiy snlijeei 
of the Empiie mast be classified under some reoogniiei 
rdigions commnnion, did the misdonaaes and their adherente 
give op the effort merely to qnicken these venerable chmdw 
and retoctanily set up a Protestant body alongBide of tb 
Qreek Oatholic commnnions within which they wonld ^sdlj 
have been inclnded. Those conversant witii the hisUny 
most have been aware of the interesting parallel presented 
by the dream n^ch they had cherished to the ambition to 
reform the Eastern CSiiirch throng its touch with tlie 
Protestant ideas for which the Patriarch Cyril Lnear had 
laid down his life two hnndred years before. There csme a 
brief period in which, because these puritans and tfadi 
followers had fallen out with the Christian ecclesiastics, the 
Mohammedans took them up. The enmity of the Orthodox 
magnates would have been ahnost sufficient in itself to caxue 
the followers of the Prophet to look with favour on tlie 
new movement. There were moreover other traits which 
appeared to command sympathy. There was the simpliGi^ 
of worship, the absence of uiages, the reverence for a bocA. 
These seemed to imply a point of view not remote from the 
Moslems' own. Tet here also it was not long before the 
friendship cooled. The zeal for education after the western 
fashion, the tradition of liberty, the pressure for reform of 
some things in the sodal life of Islam, led to the same trouUes 
as before. As for convecnons, the resistance of the Moslems 
was if possible even greater thiam that of the Jews. 

Thus perforce, as it were, and having tried the spedfic 
religious work on every side in vain, the mianonaries weie 
driven to take up the work of education. They tamed to 
the practice of medicine, to the setting up of presses and the 
dissemination of literature. We recall tiie labours at Con- 
stantinople of a most distinguished group of western scholais 
in the translation of the Bible into all the more important 
languages used within the realm. We are reminded of the 
flood of literature of every sort which has gone out fiom 
the presses at the Bible House in Stamboul. We think of 
the founding of Bobert CoU^e, of the college at B^rut, of 
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Constantinople CoU^ for Women, and of the nine colleges 
under the American Board in Aaa Minor. We think of the 
youth of a dozen races and of half as many faiths who have 
gone out from these halls, now for half a century. We learn of 
the part which they have played in their own countries and 
of the share which they have had in the changes which have 
taken place in Turkey in these later years. We may indeed 
question whether there has not been a more rapid permea- 
Hon of the whole country under the Sultan with western 
pohtical and social and economic ideas, a moie general 
setting forth of western moral and religious principles, than 
would have taken place had the usual order of missionary 
endeavour, church first and dviUzation afterwards, been 
observed. Men have gone over in masses to western ideas, 
who have been farthest possible removed from going over 
to Christianity. Abdul Hamid II. is credited with having 
said apropos of the Bulgarian troubles in 1877, that if there 
were two Robert Collies his throne would not be secure. 
It cannot be doubted that of all the Uberalizing and moderniz- 
ing influences in the Empire, of all the forces which have 
long been preparing in silence the way for reform, the greatest 
has been that of tnese agencies of the missionaries, who yet 
neither dared nor desired to descend to agitation but have 
simply given hght. On the other hand the instability which 
has been manifested by the constitutional government in- 
augurated so few years ago with such high hope, the obvious 
and grave mistakes which have been made, the hoUowness 
which its time of trial has revealed and the dramatic 
retribution which has fallen upon it, may well serve 
to prompt the question whether at this point too, our 
exception does not prove the rule. The thing which has 
been conspicuously absent has been a sufficient number of 
men of cnaracter corresponding to the new ideals. The 
qualities requisite to the carrying out of the ideals of the 
new regime are of slower growth than the ideas. Those 
qualities are fostered in a different way. They come more 
often by the influence of personalities and through the 
discipline of established relations. It is character which 
every missionary worthy of the name wishes before all 
things to foster. It is character which the church makes 
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it its aim to build up. It is character which Chiistianily as 
a leligion, far more than ChriBtiaDity as a reforming and 
revolutionary agency, tends to create. Influence for char- 
acter the missionaries in the Ottoman Empire have exerted, 
but precisely the instrumentality best adapted to that 
purpose has been developed on but a small scale compared 
with those other agencies of which we have spoken and 
through which they have been able to make themselves fdt. 
Influence for Christian character others have exerted, 
statesmen and diplomats and men of a£Eairs. Indeed we 
should be the last to imply that Mohammedanism has not 
been to many of its adherents a ministry of character. 
Whether however Mohammedanism can be the vital religion 
of a civilization so vastly transformed in all other respects 
after the pattern of that which is western, remains to be 
seen. In the suddenness of the transformation, representa- 
tive government and democratic institutions and social 
policies have laid stress upon the individual. They demand 
personal responsibility upon the part of the masses of men 
m a manner wh^ph Christianity has tended in high degree 
to develop, when it has had its own opportunity to work 
patiently upon the masses. The missions and their little 
churches had a contribution to make toward the stock of 
character for the nation against that emergency. They 
have not been favourably situated for mafing it. The 
influence of this sort which they have exerted has been 
almost exclusively upon the Armenian race. It may well 
be argued that, within the limits of influence which they 
could have exerted in any case, the kind of influence which 
the misisonaries instinctively desired to exert would have 
been the very thing which was needed. The slower process 
which they would naturally have inaugurated would have 
been better in the end than the indirect, inverted and more 
rapid course which they were obliged to pursue. The 
rengious ideal has been to try to develop a certain type of 
individual character and then to give it its sphere. The 
course of events in Turkey has been such as to give to indi- 
viduals all over the land a sphere and responsibility such 
as they before never dreamed. The sphere was thus forced 
to develop the character. This it will no doubt in some 
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measure do in Turkey as elsewhere. The process is, however, 
precarious. It is subject to disastrous oscillations uid 
reverses. Demand is made of men and nations to which 
they have to grow up. Experience is paid for in a dear school, 
especially when the ezpenence is on so stupendous a scale 
as that of the series of international compUcations into 
which the Porte had been drawn within these last years. If 
Turkey thus furnishes an exception to our rule in this fact, 
that ail the other missionary activities and instrumentalities 
developed were far beyond the missionary church, it still casts 
an interesting side-Ugnt upon the general rule of the priority 
of the church. 

Let us take a case which represents almost the opposite 
extreme, the case of a work like that of John Paton and his 
islanders in the New Hebrides. It is practically the same 
case which was presented in the eady stages of the work 
of the men who Christianized all the islands of the South 
Seas. It represents the ideal and practice of the men from 
Williams and Coleri^e Patteson and Titus Coan to Hiram 
Bingham and Logan. With certain characteristic variations 
the case was jiot HingiTniliir in the work of Mackay and 
Hannington in Uganda. There was no highly developed and 
deeply entrenched religion with which the emissary of Christi- 
anity was brought face to face. There was no proud civiliza- 
tion whose standards he had to dispute and whose influence he 
had to resist. There was primitive superstition and barbar- 
ism. There was murderous propensity and cannibalism and 
a nuve sort of shamelessness in vice. If these seemed at the 
first to constitute great difficulties, yet the very vastness of 
the interval between the white man and these brown or 
black children gave him, when once the initial barriers of 
suspicion had been broken down, a leadership of which the 
value can hardly be estimated. One reads Paton's auto- 
biography and the charming and humorous letters of his 
shrewd Scottish wife, or again the account of the short 
struggle of Coleridge Patteson so soon to be crowned with 
martyrdom. One would not detract for a moment from 
the honour due their sufferings and sacrifice or underrate 
the address and patience which their victories cost. Yet 
surely there is a sense in which we may say that these prob- 
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lems were lelaidvely simple. They were easy and fample 
problems in contrast with the complexity and sobtuty 
presented by other missionB in their own time th^ own 
missions in a later time. That the good man should have 
been able to bnng his handful of islanders in less than a 
single generation &om a condition of abject savagery to a 
state in which there was hardly an adult who was not a 
communicant in good standing in the church was indeed a 
notable achievement. That this venerable father in God 
should have been both priest and king to his people, execu- 
tive, legislator, doctor and nurse, teacher of trades, founder 
in every aspect of it of an inuneasurably purified and ap- 
lifted tribal life — that was a feat possible only, if we may 
so say, upon an island, and that practically only so long 
as no other white man visited the island. Thiait naked 
cannibals, whose greatest glory was in the number of murders 
they committed, should have been brought to the position 
of a commimity in which violence had ceased, adultery was 
almost unknown and even theft rarely heard of, where 
Sunday was kept as it is not in any comer of Europe or 
America, where the church was the one and adequate social 
centre, where the golden rule was axiomatic and the law of 
love the maxim of men's lives, that was an achievement 
which without the personality of Paton would indeed have 
been inconceivable but which even with the personality of 
Paton only the peculiar circumstances could explain. Allow 
what you will for exaggeration in our portrayal, say if you 
will that it was too good to be true, it was at all events too 
good to last. It was an idyUic condition. It was hke a 
home Ufe with heavenly minded parents and little children 
and as yet no contacts with the world. The coming of white 
men to sell liquor, the going of the natives to Australia to 
work on the plantations under contracts which amounted to 
enslavement and from which they returned infected with the 
white man's diseases and inured to his vices, made an end of 
that idyllic condition, or at least gave those who had laboured 
so devotedly for it a heart-brecJdng struggle and made its 
ending a matter of relatively little time. Indeed, here as 
in most of the islands, the contact and competition with the 
stronger race proves the b^inning of the end of the native 
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population altogether. The Sandwich Islands and Samoa 
show this only too plainly. Duncan created such a situation 
for a time with his Indians on Metlakahtla. The white man 
wanted the island. Over on the mainland whither the 
Indians were forced to move, first the virtues and then the 
possessors of them tended to fade away. The church in 
Uganda was once the wonder of the world. It is still a 
church and kingdom of significance. The protectorate has 
prevented a fate just like that alluded to and which would 
almost surely have befallen them. Yet the first radiance 
with which the Uganda Mission shone when the spirit of God 
moved upon it has somewhat faded, although it seems as if it 
must always be salt of the earth and light of a dark world in 
eastern equatorial Africa. The record of the worship and 
service of these blacks, whose own fathers killed Hannington, 
is still wonderful. Korea has been the field of such revivals of 
religion as elsewhere in our generation we have hardly known. 
Tet the fact that it was the " hermit nation " had something to 
do with that. It is not now a hermit nation. Its isolation 
and aversion to the influence of Chinese, of Russians or of 
Japanese had some relation to th&a^ facts. The testing time 
for Korean Christianity is yet to come. It seems likely to 
be a very serious testing. It would seem to be true some- 
times of tribes and nations as of individuals that there is a 
heaven which lies about the infancy of their spiritual life. 
It is part of maturing that the radiance of dawn fades into 
the common light of day. Conversion is a great uplift but 
men do not always do their first works. Ind^d life demands 
of us something more than that which conversion alone 
suppUes. 

No one who has travelled among the missions and visited 
particularly the remoter stations can have failed to be im- 
pressed, despite the relative age of some of these missions 
and despite all the movement and disturbances of our time, 
with the docility with which men and women have received 
the new gospel of the grace of Gh>d in Jesus Christ. He is 
struck with the zeal with which they try to follow those who 
have brought them the message, with the simplicity with 
which they believe and the single-heartedness with which 
they obey. They are all eagerness to assent to that which 
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Hmy esteem ahoold be aaK&ted to. They relate tin 
CkoBlian ezpeiieDoe in phrMca wtiesk one miKt hMve betid 
in taoY levTval meeting m Kngbmd or Amenca. Tbey sing 
tonetttione of leviral bymns to budly leoognizaUe attemitB 
ai tbe nqiEodnction of our tones. Tbey pieacb in tbe kn- 
goage of Son with which we aie famiKar but aze endkadr 
snzposed to find them familiar too. They read ** POgiim's 
Pi i ^eB U " in any one of scores of hngnages. Ibey intezpRt 
the religions experience as if they were puritans of Bnnyaa's 
time. At first we ask oondves, why so ? And then we 
ask oamdves, why not? How conld it be otherwise? 
Mnst it not be so, so long as Christianity is as yet insnfficienjdj 
natmaUzed in these lands or not naturalized at all ? At die 
fiist, the very reverence with which his giatefnl c onv e rts 
look np to the man who biongiht them the treasme ci tbe 
gospel forbids them to think of it in any other form than 
that in which he brought it. Hostility to the foreigner may 
be the trait of their race in many or in all other relations than 
this of the gpspeL Assertion of themselves may become 
their attitude by and by in dealing even with this. For the 
time however the experience of the Christian faith, with 
those with whom it becomes an experience at aU, and tiie 
exaltation which it gives to life, carries everything before it 
It is a tribute to the greatness of the gospel. For the moment 
its messengers shine by its reflected light. 

Two hundred and eighty miles from one of the ports of 
Southern Chinas in a mountainous country which presents 
great difficulties to travellers^ is the central station of a 
mission which has been cultivated for now nearly fifty years. 
In this whole long period it has been but rarely visited by 
strangers. It has had the greatest difficulty in mAinfj^yijng 
its staff. Conditions of family or of health really governed 
many of the changes. Some of the members of the larger 
body of the mission adapted to other phases of woik deemed 
it enough to have spent a few years in so remote a place. 
One man's ministration covered almost the whole period* as 
also his touring had touched almost every village in the whole 
wide field a score of times. Mild scepticism had been 
expressed as to whether a proposed visitation of responsibk 
persons from America would ever be carried out. It was 
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doubted whetliei the deputation would ever biing themBelves 
to undertake so prolonged and arduous a journey. Wlien, 
with the old hero of that station the deputation were still 
three or four days' march from their desired goal, explana- 
tion began to be offered. The station had been often denied 
reinforcement. Work elsewhere had been, or at least had 
seemed, more pressing. The missionary had had to place 
almost all the work far and wide in the hands of native 
preachers and evangelists and biblewomen. There were no 
gothic churches built with New York money. There were 
only courts in Chinese houses with now and then a little hall 
or an old shrine. There were only Chinese Christians wor- 
shipping under their own ministers, supporting their own 
places of worship and schools and coUectmg and distributing 
their own benencence. The hospital with its physician and 
nurses was the chief new gift of the Board, after decades 
in which there had been no European physician within a 
himdred and eighty miles. Only recently a young preacher 
had come out from America to hold up the hands of the 
veteran. The churches were, however, practically every- 
where upon the responsibility of the Chinese. The year of 
the Boxer outbreak the consul had ordered all the mission- 
aries down to the port. It would be too difficult to protect 
them in their far inland post. They were absent a year. 
Meantime there had been persecution and martyrdom of 
the Chinese Christians but the church work was nowhere 
suspended. The deputation met thirty of these Chinese 
^pastors and evangelists in one conference and nineteen in 
another. The veteran seemed to feel that apology was 
due because so many of the foreign traits of foreign mission- 
ary work were absent. The deputation felt that they had 
seen as if in instantaneous photograph a most interesting 
stage in the naturalization of Christianity. They saw 
nothing more impressive in their joumeyings than these 
assemblages of Dr. Walker's preacners in Shaowu. Con- 
siderable part of the observations in this paragraph upon 
phases of work, admirable, touching and humorous as well, 
were gathered from that highly characteristic field. 

We may go to one of the missions at the stage which we 
are endeavouring to describe and it seenos as if it were an 
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island in the midst of a great sea. It seems as if we U 
bemi in a moment transported to oni own land, so mnck ii 
the leligion of the type with which we are faMniK^y and m 
much is their religion the only point at which we, for tk 
present, come into contact with the men, or at aU ereste 
the point through which we come into contact with the net 
of their lives. They rebuke ns, for we realise that Ikir 
rehgion is the whole of their life in a way in which we find 
it extremely difficult to make religion the whole of life ii 
England or America. The breaking of caste in India, the 
social ostracism which has been meted out to converts ii 
C!hina, has brought it about that these adherents of an alia 
faith have often had in fact but few ccmtacts save with tke 
adherents of their new faith. This is all fast eihttng ing hqw. 
It has been so, however, in good measure in time pasL ft 
would be so in eminent degree of a convert from Moham- 
medamsm at this moment in any country in the wodd. 
The ascendency of the new ideas and the separation froa 
the old associations alike play their part. They used to 
create for the little Cihiistian churches a kind of insnlaiitf 
which was in an invisible way a parallel to the isolatkxi oi 
Paton's New Hebrides. They put us in the position is 
which we understand the allusions in the church faithos to 
the church as to a ship in a wild sea, or the word in the New 
Testament scripture which compares the hope of salTatioB 
to Noah's ark. They created little realms of the GhnstuB 
spirit in which the faith was everything and where as yet 
the foreign missionary ruled. There is something tmlj 
humbling in this readiness to follow the lightest word of die 
missionary even when obedience to that word mi^t ooet the 
convert very dear. It is all the more surprising when one 
considers how often the countries whence the missionaries 
came had been guilty of political or commercial a^gressiDn. 
of double dealing in diplomacy and of ruthlessness m taee d 
the weakness of oriental governments. These deeds mi^t 
have accounted for a very different attitude of Qrientab 
toward any persons connected with the nation guilty of 
them. Sometimes indeed missionaries have been in<duded 
in a general animosity against all foreigners whatsoever. 
In such a case they have often been of all foreigners the 
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most isolated and exposed. Upon rare occasions they have 
been guilty of adding their share to the general obloquy 
of things alien. Still more rarely they have, after indiscre- 
tion, called upon their consuls for protection. Too often 
they have endeavoured to extend the protection of foreign 
consuls to Christian Chinese even in matters only of property 
and as against the law of China. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, however, they have stood apart from 
those things which have brought reprehension upon the 
foreigner or, as in the opium matter or the traffic in liquor, 
they have lost no chance to lift their voices against it. In 
the large the Indian, Chinese or African has distinguished 
imeningly between those who came to his country in their 
own interest and those who sought the interest of the 
peoples among whom they came. They know the difierence 
between a Christian and a man who merely comes from some 
dbtce in Christendom. Men at home sometimes say that 
Christianitv is discredited by some more than ordinarily 
brutal and treacherous conduct on the part of some 
so-called Christian nation. These pleasant words about 
the discrediting of Christianity pass current among 
anti-missionary enthusiasts in the cool seclusion of the 
home lands. The " heathen " however know that it is not 
Christianity which is discredited. Christendom has been 
frequently discredited in its dealings with oriental nations, 
Chnstiamty much less frequently. The Oriental has had 
abundant opportunity to observe that Christendom has at 
all times mismifested too Uttle Christianity and upon some 
occasions none. He leaves confusion of mind upon this 
point to those in western lands to whom opposition to missions 
IS an undiscriminating cant. The '^heathen" have not 
usually held missionaries responsible for things with which 
the latter had nothing to do. They have often forgiven 
national wrongs in Ught of an individual devotion which 
compeUed their confidence and caUed out their wonder even 
as they do our own. In times and places of great and just 
resurgence of national spirit, they have accorded an influ- 
ence to the foreign rehgious teacher and conceded the validity 
of the standards of life and conduct he imposed, in a manner 
which fairly reproaches us. They have identified themselves 
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with an alien faith in a manner which must ever be imptes- 
sive and which admits of no explanation except that they 
found in the teaching that which 80 fuUy satisfied the deeper 
needs of their own mner Uf e that they counted the loss of 
all besides as small. It has no explanation except that, 
upon reflection, and no doubt with an interval of wonder- 
ment, they concluded that many men and women both from 
Christendom and in Christendom must have no inner life 
worth mentioning and must be strangeis to the ChriBtiaii 
faith. 

Every thoughtful observer must at some time have been 
set wondering how oriental converts could possibly repeat 
with such unction elaborate doctrinal statements couched 
in phrases of a philosophy which never had the sUghtest 
relation to the intellectual life of their own race. He must 
have queried how they could pour out their whole mood of 
worship through a European liturgy, or again express part 
of their consdentiouBness through a puritanical aversion to 
liturgy. He must have asked himseS how they could ever 
have been brought to observe Sunday in exactly the manner 
that they do, or take part in the revivahst's experience 
meeting or imitate the peculiarities and even the idiosyn- 
crasies of a particular sect or missionary who had greatly 
influenced their lives. One has only to reflect that the 
Christianity which they have taken over is as yet an eminently 
concrete thing, and furthermore as yet an undifferentiated 
mass. Christianity is, not indeed exactly because of those 
things alluded to, but also not altogether in spite of them, 
the pearl of great price, the hidden treasure, the release and 
uplimng and glorifying of men's souls. If they want to wear 
frock coats, as do so many Hindus at a certain stage of their 
Christianization, or white ties, as do some Africans after 
tiiey reach the stage where they wish to wear any, what of 
it ? Even the laity in negro churches at the South afEected 
white ties in the days when the negro ministry was the only 
aristocracy. What of it ? One looks in those little oom- 
panics of large^^yed Indians decorously taking part in a 
Sunday School or a prayer-meeting which is conducted 
exactly as it might be in Oberlin. He is filled with con- 
flicting emotions. These aro a touching tribute to the c<m- 
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quest which the mission has made. It is not however in 
this form that the further conquests of missions are going to 
be made. Some listen to the repeating of the Nicene Citeed 
upon the lips of negroes at Zanzibar as if it were an event 
as natural as is the rising of the sun. To others it is a thing 
strange and suggestive ahnost beyond expression. AUen 
elements in thought and practice which the converts so 
naturally once took up, they must with equal naturalness 
some day again lay down. The little isolated almost purely 
ethical and spiritual communities must begin their journey 
into the world. The world begins its invasion of the church. 
The simpUcity and idyllic cha^BMster of the earliest situation, 
the patriarchal traits give place. The relation of the 
missionary as of a father with his children is at an end. 
One may rejoice in it or one may say it with a pang. One 
usually does both. Important it is only that we recognize 
the fact. Every mission has a history of the kind of which 
we have been speaking and of a longer or shorter duration 
behind it. In many missions, as in many families, there are 
those who would perpetuate the period of inmiatunty if 
they could. It is almost impossible not to look back upou 
that age of relatively simple problems as the golden age o 
missions. One is tempted to look back upon the boyhood 
of his son as the golden age of his relations with his father. 
The church has been fain to look back upon the period of 
apostoUc fervour and simplicity, before the great amalgama- 
tion with the OrsBco-Roman world took place, as the golden 
age of the Christian church. Wo are very far from being 
pessimistical enough to believe that these really are the 
golden ages. Their simplicity and the more spiritual nature 
of their problems, as compared with the complexities and 
perplexities of later life, may make them appear to have 
been such. What is meant is merely that the beauty of 
childhood is past. The glory of adolescence and maturity 
have come. If, out of these lovely first stages of missions, 
the stage in which the church was everything, there have 
come, despite all the limitations which may easUy be pointed 
out, Chinese and Japanese, Indian and African Christian men, 
who have been nurtured as in a family, the family of God, 
into the maturity of the life which is by the spirit of Christ, 
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that is enough. In the home lands too theie aie some of ns 
who walk village streets and say perchance of some little 
church home of our souls in the days of our youth the old 
prophetic word : '' This man was bom there." God's pity 
on the man to whom no church ever filled that place. 
Missions exist primarily that in no lands churches may 
fail of which the best citizens and largest benebustors of 
those lands may some da^ say just that. life will take 
care of aU the changes which must come. None of all the 
changes which must come will necessarily produce the life. 
Therefore no changed conditions can ever do away with the 
need of the church. " For though ye have many instmctoiB 
in Christ Jesus," said Paul, ** yet have ye not many fatthezs. 
For by the grace of Qod I begot you in the GospeL" No 
prouder word was ever spoken. No more profound ex- 
pUcation was ever given of the purpose and issue of a mission- 
ary's life. No more permanent charter was ever given to 
the instrumentality tkoough which the primary purposes of 
such a life are fulMed. That instrumentality is the chuicL 
To neither missionaries nor converts will the church alw&ys 
be everything, but it will always be something, the right 
thing in the right place in men's lives, when these have gone 
forth to be everything and render every service in their 
world. 

We have spoken thus &r of the significance which the 
church as the body of Christian believers has had and now 
has in missionary work and of the attitude of converts 
toward the church. We have spoken of it in a perfectly 
general way as the organization primarily of the leligious 
fife of the beUevers. What we have said would be true 
with but slight modifications of the propaganda of any 
church in any country. It is cheering to reauze how much 
of the discussion can be conducted on this basis and how 
large is the element which is common to all denominattons. 
It is not possible, however, to ignore questions pertaining to 
the form of government of the churches, to the varying views 
of the sacraments, to the theory of the ministry and other 
matters of the sort. It is not possible to deny that beycHid 
the large area of agreement which has been thus fax diacnaaed 
there are these elements also of disagreement. It is not 
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possible to deny that these dilEeienceB of opinion among 
Ghiistians at home have played a considerabie part in the 
propaganda for Chiistianity abroad. There are some 
Christians who do not regard these as minor matters. They 
have not taught their constituencies abroad to regard them 
as minor matters. To these minds that would seem a 
strange discussion of the church which should leave these 
matters altogether on one side. Even from the point of 
view of these lectures, which is not exactly ecdesiastical or 
sectarian, there are points here for brief discussion which 
ought not to be altogether passed by. 

The little groups of converts which were later to grow 
into churches were at the beginning almost necessarily 
organized according to the view of the missionaries. 
Indeed, as was often the case in the early church 
also, the groups were so small and their interests were so 
simple that they needed but little organization. The 
letters of Francis Xavier and the records of the early work 
of the Jesuits in India show the emphasis upon the outward 
form and constitution of the church, upon its ritual of worship 
and especially upon the administration of its sacraments. 
This emphasis was perfectly natural to Xavier and the 
Catholicism of his time. It accorded with the theory of an 
institution within which alone was salvation and whose 
priesthood in an authoritative succession were the sole 
ahnoners of a miraculous grace. Not merely was this view 
congruous with the claims of the Boman Church. Inci- 
dentally also it was congruous in a general way with any 
view of reUgion which the Hindu subjects of the Jesuit 
propaganda were likely to take. Any other view would 
have been incongruous. These observations are as true 
to-day as they were four hundred years ago. It has lain 
almost in the nature of the case, at the inception of any 
missionary work, that those who function in the worship 
and are responsible for instruction are the foreign priests or 
ministers. The Catholic churches, Greek or Boman, are in 
high degree organizations of the clergy, the Anglican much 
less so. The Boman Church was that in the period of which 
we speak even more than is now the case. It was that even 
more naturally in a land of aliens and among a constituency 
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of children in the faith thui in lands where it had l<Hig bees 
part of a complex and more widely Chiistiamzed Ufe. Ou 
feels this in a vast community like that which gathen roimd 
the cathedral in Peking to*day. Ton feel this in die GkA 
OathoUc community gathered in Tokyo, largely the fnnt of 
the life-work of the illustrious archimandrite recently gone 
to his reward. It is a community in which the laily have 
but a passive part. Tet Chinese and Japanese hs?e 
been a<unitted to the priesthood in comparatively eailj 
stages of such work. It is because they have abeoibed 
completely their teachers' views of the mysteries of giaoe, oi 
the significance of worship and the powers of the sacnunent, 
and finally because they have received at the hands of the 
missionaries the enduement which these themselves hid 
received from the succession in which they stand and from 
the institution which they represent. It is safe to say ^ 
youth from among the converts in the churches of wldcii 
we are now speaking have been raised to the priesthood more 
quickly than candidates in like case in Protestant commnni- 
ties have been advanced to the ministiy. This is true because 
on the one hand there is less work ot instruction demanded 
of the priest and less matured and intellectual understand 
of the faith required. It is true again because in a hieiaichical 
church with its discipline and gradations of authority theieis 
less risk of the inconvenience which elsewhere arises fiom tbe 
placing of a newly-ordained representative of the convetts 
upon the same level with those who have been his teaches. 
We come here upon a fact with reference to the ministiy 
which is parallel to the one which we have abready observed 
in another connection in reference to church membenbip 
It is a curious fact but one of which the explanation is not 
difficult. The communions which stand most firmly for the 
very letter of an authoritative dogma, for the minutest point 
of ceremony, for a fixed traditional practice and an as- 
changeable function in the world, are yet easiest of approach 
from the side of the convert. This is true of baptism and 
confirmation. It is true also in general of ordination to the 
priesthood. They have made larger concessions to the 
notions and practices of those whom they wished to convert 
than have those churches which have made less boast of a 
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faith once deliveied to the Bamts or of a practice from which 
it is treason to depart. They more easily make leaders of 
those who but recently joined the company of those led. 

On the other hand, it might have seemed at first to be axio- 
matic that the most democratic of the Protestant bodies would 
find easiest the admission of converts to the ranks of its 
ministers and, as well, the concession of the equality of these 
ministers with the missionaries themselves in the settlement 
of questions of administration in the church. Reasons were 
hinted above for doubting whether this is so. Here too the 
explanation of the paradox lies close at hand. In churches 
like the Congregationalist, Baptist and Presbyterian all the 
ministers, once they are ordained, are on an equality. 
The native ministers are bound in any wider extension of the 
church to outnumber the missionaries. At very early stages 
power of momentous decisions is thus thrown into the hands 
of those who were but a tittle while ago pupils and almost, 
you ntught say, children of the mission. These facts often 
give the most high-minded of the missionaries pause. The 
expedient never seems to have worked well of giving the 
mission, properly so called, one organization and the in- 
digenous churches another completely independent of the 
first. The tine of demarcation of interests is too difficult 
to draw. When such a situation has arisen because of strife 
its effects have usually been unfortunate. On the other 
hand, those who have sacrificed most to lay the foundations 
of the Christian commimity can hardly be expected not to 
have moments of sinking of heart, as they see the control 
of that tor which they have given their tives pass into the 
hands of those concerning whom they may very naturally 
ask : Are they yet ready for it ? Correspondence has 
recently come to the offices of one of the boards which may 
perhaps be taken as typical. It touches the administration 
and the whole life of the churches and mission schools, as 
also of the industrial and retief work, of one of the stations 
in the central part of the province of Shantung in China. 
The Shantung man is reputed to be one of the sturdiest 
individuals in the world. Some of these pastors and laymen 
who wrote were peasants, hardly men of great light and 
leading in any matter as yet* Shantung is so frightfully 
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poor that even a very little mon^ was an object of jeakHBf 
in a degree almost beyond belieL Not aU of the docomenta^ 
appeals and oonnter-appeab, argoments and expieeaions of 
dinent, were noodels of amenity, despite the &ct that most 
Chinese aie instinctively polite, at k«st until they feel that 
they aie being pushed too far. This dispute had of ooniBe 
gone far or it never would have been braid of beyond ike 
mission itsdf . There were some apparent misapprehenaons 
as to fact. There was the throb of the revolution which is 
felt everywhere through China now. One could see that there 
would be great need of judgment and tact, of sjnnpathy and 
patience and then patience and yet patience, on the part of 
missionaries who really had all the qualities of leadership 
There was no evidence that there was a man of them who 
thought that there could be a step backward from the equabtj 
granted to all the ministers and the responsibility of all 
members toward which the mission and its churches are 
moving. The episode illustrates the thing which has often 
been said of the freest of the free churches in America and 
which might be said of democratic governments as well. It 
is that they are sometimes less good governments than the^ 
might be because they assume that men are on the average 
better than they yet are. Some of those who attended the 
Shanghai Conference in 1907 were amazed to find that it 
was not a conference of the Chinese churches in any sense 
whatsoever. It was a missionary conference exclusively. 
It was freely said that, even as things then stood in China, 
a conference of missionaries and Chinese ministry and laity, 
all together, would have been an indefinitely more effective 
thing. It was predicted that this would be the last con- 
ference of the old sort. The conferences of the year 1912-13 
held at many points in China and in other nations as wdl, 
under the auspices of Mr Mott as the representative of the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910, have all been on the new basis, l^ere has been no 
thought but that the indigenous churches must be repre- 
sented in due proportion with the missions, and by tiieir 
laity as well as by their clergy. The Continuation Committee 
has appointed co-operating committees from all lands and 
touching every phase of Christian work. The lists of these 
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committees show inyariably the names of Ghristiaii leadeis 
native to these lands. 

No pains must be spared to avoid the lepetition in other 
lands of a situation which for an interval in Japan gave pain to 
the right minded both of the missionaries and of the Japanese 
themselves. Every effort must be made to mitigate the 
asperities of a transition which mnst everywhere take place. 
That transition is in all likelihood felt in its own way even 
within the Catholic churches, although not made evident 
to all the world as is the way with the Protestants. In this 
sense we may say that the Japanese episode was tjrpical. 
It shows again how Japan has led the way in all these ques- 
tions. It has both suffered and inflicted upon others some 
of the pains which those who lead the way in new situations 
are rarely spared. The Christian movement in Japan 
showed in the decade of the eighties the popularity of every- 
thing foreign. Equally in that of the nineties it showed the 
unpopularity of everything foreign. It felt the effect of the 
resurgence of the national spirit, the revival of race conscious- 
ness. In the first period extraneous elements were absorbed 
and artificial relations established. In the second all these 
were sloughed off again. Those only who really cared for 
the Christian movement were retained within it. Those with 
whom it had been merely adventitious separated themselves 
from it. Foreigners connected with the CSiristian movement 
suffered more in this reaction than the best of them in any 
way deserved. Japanese connected with the movement 
developed however in this time of trial a reflection upon the 
essence of Christianity, upon its meaning and upon its 
adjustments to new surroundings, of a sort which they had 
surely never known before. Those were the times which 
made the hearts of the missionaries alternately heavy or 
light, according as they felt preponderantly the distress 
occasioned by uie ready departure of their spiritual children 
from the mission standards, or else the joy of the fact that 
their children were now ceasing to be children and were 
asserting standards of their own. Those were the times 
when it was freely predicted that by the end of the century 
no more missionaries would be sent to Japan and there would 
be little which the elder missionaries on the ground could 
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do to fill out their years in the land to which they had groi 
their youth. It was no longer the Japanese pastor wko 
co-operated with the mission and was perhaps partially 
supported by the mission for his service in the indigenov 
church. The time came when the urban church supported 
not merely its own clergymen but also the Japanese evangel- 
ists, colporteurs and field preachers and rural missiiHumes 
and perhaps sent funds to the congr^ations of CSuistiBfi 
Japanese among the labourers in Honolulu or Seattle. 
These were the times in which missionaries who had givea 
themselves to the founding of the Japanese chuick hi 
opportunity to decide whether they would co-operate w& 
that church upon any terms which the Japanese imposed or 
else not co-operate at all. Here and there extremists said 
that no more missionaries from foreign countries were desired. 
It seemed to them that even the measurable keeping ap d 
the old staff implied the failure to recognize racial sd 
Christian equality and the fitness of Japanese to bear that 
own responribilities. Not a few of the most conspicaow 
Japanese Christian leaders have spent a considerable psit 
of their time and energy in the last few years in ui^. 
especially upon America, that this view was not that d 
responsible or representative persons. They have urged 
that in view of the necessities of mature Christian leadership 
in Japan, in view of the concentration of their own forces 
largely in urban conmiunities, in view of the inadequacy of 
their numbers or again of their resources to the problen 
presented by the rural districts and the remoter islands, 
missionaries of every sort and in numbers shall still be sent 
to them and the helpful connection with western Christ^- 
dom maintained. This later and, as it would appcff. 
juster contention of the Japanese themselves that fore^ 
co-operation be maintained has hardly had time yet mj 
to wear down the impression of the earlier urgency that it 
should cease. Certainly no more convincing proof could be 
given of the development of independent Japanese Christi- 
anity, of the self-reliance of the churches, of the commandiog 
abilitv of some of their ministers and lay leaders, and of the 
confidence which the Japanese repose in them. That con- 
fidence indeed the most far-sighted of the missionaries abo 
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have shared. They have won golden opinions by their tact 
and patience no less than by their devotion. They have set 
the standard for that which those unfamiliar with the history 
might regard as a new kind of missionary. It has been 
suggested that the force of foreign co-operation might almost 
cei«» to be caUed mifldoiMiry, so completely 1188 itB attitude 
and function changed. Such a change of name could aim 
only to avoid misunderstandings which by this time are 
taking care of themselves. On the other hand, it would seem 
to cut ott the movement from a great tradition. It would 
imply that the purposes of the movement had changed, 
whereas in reaUty nothing but the conditions have changed. 
It is true, however, that the missionary forces in Japan will 
probably never again be large, and that they wiU never 
again do some things which they have done in the 
past. There is the more need that the force be always 
and only of the highest quality. Its function will be 
more or less restricted. Friend, counsellor, helpful coad- 
jutor, resourceful supporter the missionary, with his 
touch with the churches in America or Europe, may still 
be. His great service may be to prevent the Japanese 
church from falling into a nationalism and provincial- 
ism, the polar opposite of that provincialism of the 
missions themselves, the danger of which has long since 
passed away. One of his functions may be to keep the 
Japanese Christian movement in touch with the outside 
world and the long past. Help in its own work Christian 
Japan surely needs, when one remembers that the Protestant 
and AngUcan communicants are as yet only a httle over 
two in a thousand of the total population, and the Catholic 
bodies together only a little larger. Such help, whether with 
men or -mth. money, the churches in America and Europe 
which have fostered missionary work in Japan in time past 
are more than glad to continue to render. 

The paragraph on church membership and the ministi^ 
will have suggested the direction of the only comment which 
it is necessary to offer upon questions of church oiganization 
in general and of the sacraments in particular. Each one 
of the Christian churches engaged in missionary work has 
ordained chosen men from among its converts in the new 
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lands to the duties of the priesthood and the sacred 
of the ministry. It has ordained them or consecrated them 
to this o£Sice according to its own rites and imparted to them 
its own views of the nature of the ofiSoe. It has coniend 
upon them the powera of that ministry according to its oin 
ecclesiastical theory and revered tradition. The Oatholie 
churches, as we have seen, proceeded to the oonfirmation 
of clergy more easily than did the Protestants. They omfer 
upon them a grace which differentiates them from their 
fellow-converts in far higher degree than the Protestant 
would admit. Yet the problems which arise for the priest- 
hood at this point are far less complex and difficult than die 
corresponding questions which b^et the Protestants. The 
priesthood thus endowed with traditional powers, worfa 
for the perpetuation of a system and is committed to the 
maintenance of an order of things in a manner for whioii 
the Protestant ministry has no parallel. The priest worb 
for the conservation of tradition. He repeats the rite^ 
which he is privileged to perform. He wotud hand on the 
faith and practice of his church in the integrity with whidi 
it has been handed down to him. Exactly in the proportion 
in which reUgion is an isolated area in life it may remain an 
unchanged area. It tends to pass even from one nation to 
another people and to be rdatively unmodified by the lapse 
of time as well as by all its wide dissemination in space. 
Exactly the same observation may be made in Europe. The 
monks at Athos quarrel. The various branches of the Greek 
church find it difficult to tolerate one another. Their 
dissensions however touch points which arrayed parties and 
divided communions centuries or a millennium ago. Only 
in slight degree do their divergences relate to the applicat»» 
of Christianity to living problems in the world of to-day. 
The Roman Church has its modernist movement. It has 
devoted sons who seek to find the harmony of faith with the 
critical and scientific and social movements of our timffi. 
They do this not because they do not love the church, but 
exactly because they do love it profoundly. The chuidi 
treats them in somewhat step-motherly fashion. The meo 
who seek to idter the course of the church in their own lands 
or to mark out a new path for it in a mission field are viewed 
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with disfavour. They are not usually promoted to places 
of influence. The encyclicals are all on the side of the con- 
demnation of the modem, whether in faith or life. They 
are on the side of the assertion of the changelessness of 
reUgion. One goes into a Franciscan chapel in the Holy 
Land and kneeling in the stillness he might easily think 
himself in Borne. There is something wonderfully imposing 
in this timelessness of the Church of Borne and in the fact 
that it is the same in every land upon which the sun rises. 
You meet a Japanese Boman priest and talk with him in 
the leisure of a long voyage. Very possibly he is a thoroughly 
cultivated man. All your points of contact with him are 
exactly what they would be had you met him in Paiis. It 
is not easy to draw him out as to what, of all the many new 
and changing things which are necessary in Japan, his church 
is doing for the people and what this new and mobile people 
is doing to his church. The charities and philantluiopies 
which are often much in evidence have the usual ecclesi- 
astical air with which you have been familiar in Belgium 
or Bavaria. The instruction in the seminary for the priests 
covers the f amiUar disciplines in the conventional way which 
has so long produced priests at Saint Sulpice. The church 
is an island. It seems always to be the same island what- 
ever seas you cross to get to it. It has crossed those seas 
before you. It is the same island which you left behind 
you. There is something very sweet and restful about its 
beinff so. He must have little sensitiveness to certain values 
in r^igion who does not feel this, whether he wanders into 
a shack in Alaska, a log cabin chapel in the Hudson Bay 
country or a neat little stucco building on a side street in 
Tunis. It rescues men from life. Even all its manifold 
charities and selfless ministrations to the world's sorrow and 
pain are not in the least decree incongruous with this im- 
pression of the changeless mstitution which rescues men 
from life. 

How different is the impression of the Protestant ministry 
and churches. It is not but that the Protestant bodies too 
had each and all of them, at the beginning of the period of 
missions, full faith in the unchanging divme character and 
fixed obUgation of their own statements of dogma. How* 
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ever these churches may have dissented fiom Rome or 
Constantmople or again even from Ganterbnxy, they have 
been as confident of the ezchunve lightfnbiesB of tiior owi 
form of organuation and government and of thsir own litoal 
or worship as ever any Roman could be. We have bat to 
remind ourselves with what fervour devout souk amcR^ 
the Lutherans have stood and even now stand for the 
last letter of Lutheranism in Eastern Asia Minor or the 
heart of Africa. Agreements are made in comity only to be 
broken in conscientionsness. The parties have come to feel 
that it was treason ever to have made such agreements, 
therefore it is virtue or at least necessity to break them. 
One has only to recaD the certitude of the Puritan concerning 
his order or, in former days at least, of the Scottish Presby- 
terian concerning his or of the Anglican concerning hs, 
to forecast what, save as modified by other causes, the 
contentions of their respective adherents in fordgn lands 
must needs have beai. They were very difEerent otdera 
and conflicting contentions to be sure. But then that was 
true in Europe and America. It would be not less true in 
Asia, where there were few it any who knew the histme 
origin of these differences or had seen the other side of the 
shield. Almost they might seem to an outsider to be 
mutuaUy exclusive positions and mutually destructive 
arguments which were used in the defence of the respective 
systems. This never prevented the several bodies of their 
adherents from finding sanction for all of their tenets in one 
scripture and making these tenets binding upon every soul 
in the name of scripture. A missionary is liable at times to 
be a zealot. It is zeal which makes him a missionary. A 
type of experience has sometimes been demanded by him 
as invariable. His interpretations of scripture have been 
thought by him infallible. He hardly took them for inter- 
pretations, no matter how individual they were. He 
believed them to be inspirations. The Protestant diversity 
is fairly bewildering even here in the home lands. How 
much more confusing and misleading and discouraging must 
it have been on f orei^ shores. The worst days of denomina- 
tional rivalries are mdeed over. Men are ashamed of the 
waste which they involved and the lamentable speetade 
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which they presented. The time has gone by when, on any 
large scale, Uhristian fellowship is not accoided to those who 
have not been baptized in a particular way. It is the more 
deplorable that exactly upon the point of the eucharist the 
unedifying controversy should have broken out afresh. It 
has broken out on the side of those bom whom better things 
were to be expected. From the first it could hardly be 
doubted what the deliverance of the highest authorities of 
the Church of England would be. That decision, while it 
reflects the actual state of the case, that there is no agree- 
ment within the Church of England itself as to the abstract 
view of the sacrament, yet leaves the practice of missionaries 
in the field to be guided by the spirit of brotherliness and 
co-operation, by the spirit of consecration to the large ends 
whidi the missionary endeavour has in view. No solution 
except that which represents the actual facts in the mission- 
ary world will be accepted. There is no prospect that all 
Christians will ever come to one view of the sacrament. 
There is no need that they should. But to say that those 
who hold different theories of the communion cannot com- 
mune together is preposterous. It hardly admits of doubt 
that the whole miserable episode will redound to the unifying 
of the endeavours of Christian men in the whole missionary 
world as scarcely any other event could have done. 

It is not, however, at this point of tradition alone that 
the Protestant churches differ from their great historic rivals. 
It is not merely with reference to their past. It is as much 
or even more with reference to their present that they are 
in contrast. It is in respect of their relation to the world 
and of their apprehension of the purpose of their being in 
the world. It is in reference to their view of the effect of 
the world upon the church. In the view which comes more 
and more to prevail in those fragmentary bodies which 
together constitute the Protestant Church, the aim of reUgion 
is not to rescue men from the world. It is to rescue men in 
the world. It is to rescue the world through the men. It 
is this thought which has done more than anjrthing else to 
relegate denominational differences to the background and 
to make the contentions of ecclesiastics properly ridiculous. 
The church is not an island. It is not an ark of safety. It is 
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not a walled town. It is, in one way of looking at it and in 
its furthest aim and ideal, the world itself. It is afc any 
given moment the body of men and women who aie pos- 
sessed by a certain characteristic spirit. The veiy aim 
however of their being possessed of that spirit is thai afl 
other men may be possessed by the same spirit. The aim 
of having that spirit manifested in some relations in hie is 
that some day it may be manifest in all. The purpose of tbe 
layman in asking admission to the church, as of the nunislief 
in setting about his calling, is not that he may do what all 
Christians always and everywhere have done, or say what 
they have said, but that he may do that which ought nov 
to be done to make his Uttle circle, his nation, his race and 
the whole world truly Christian. This is the reason why 
those pastors of whom we were speaking in China and Japan, 
dissented so readily from their preceptors in Christianity and 
threatened to depart or actually have departed from the 
traditions of the denomination to which at the first iihej 
naturally belonged. This is the reason why, as over againrt 
the admirable dignity and unity of the Roman Choich, 
these Protestant churches convey the impression of gieatesl 
possible diversitv and of expending their vitality upon every 
ima^able problem. At their worst they often seem to tk 
unbiassed observer to have lost any prof ounder sense as to 
what their identical business is. This is true both at home 
and abroad. At their best, on the contrary, they make the 
impression of initiative and originality, of freedom and fear- 
lessness and indefinite resourcefulness, of unboimded sym- 
pathy. They make the impression of being destined to play 
a large part in the creation of a new Christendom in tW 
portions of the world to which Christianity has been ne^ 
extended, a Christendom many of whose traits neither they 
nor we can forecast. This is the reason why we have bo 
often the rather troubled sense that the human element is 
uppermost, that errors are being made and steps taken 
wnich will have to be retraced. This impression may not 
even be a mistaken one. Yet through all we have the 
confidence that this state of* things is inevitable in the divine 

Elan for the permeation of the world in all aspects of its life 
y the spirit of the gospel of God in the man Jesus Chiist, 
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and thTOUgh the men whom he has called out of every nation 
and kindled and tongae to be his instruments in this 
work. 

After all, it comes down to a single question at the last, 
does it not — ^What is CSiristianity ? If we can answer that, 
we can answer the question as to what are dogmas and 
rituals, what are forms of organization and theories of the 
sacraments ? What is Christianity ? With the pietists and 
evangelicak who inaugurated the modem missionary move- 
ment, with the revivaJists and others who have had large 
share in continuing it, there can be no doubt what Christi- 
anity was. There can be no doubt that it was primarily a 
personal and inner relation of the individual soul to the Qod 
whom Jesus revealed and to Jesus as the Bevealer and 
Saviour. Secondarily, it was all that series of facts and 
phenomena in which the life of beUevers, in their communion 
one with another and with their Lord and Master, found 
expression. It was doctrine, the formulation of the truth 
which the church had framed. It was worship, the rites and 
ceremonies, but above all the sacraments, wherein the divine 
grace was symbolized and the divine gifts ever more renewed 
to men. It was the law of an institution with its guarantee 
of order and of the conservation of sacred principles. It 
was discipline of life in the light of the eternal. It was a 
teaching, an inspiration, a guidance of the soul. It was 
worship in the spirit and according to a tradition august in 
itself and about which gathered much of touching associa- 
tion. It was the fellow^p of endeavour of those to whom 
life in this world was, if need be, nothing and eternity was 
alL This was Christianity as the pietist would have phrased 
it, and fmUatia muiandiSy as the Roman Catholic would 
have phrased it too, only he would have inverted the order. 
He would have claimed that the latter considerations, the 
ecclesiastical aspects of the matter, were the primary aspects. 
The individual experience of life in God came only by con- 
nection with the community of Christian men. The church 
was the organ and instrumentality of the continuing erace 
of God among men, the medium of revelation, the depository 
of the truth and the authoritative guide in the divme life. 
To spread the church was to mediate salvation. Through 
z 
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her nm CMiie to God and were guided ooi of daAam nd 
cnor and weakneaB into mmhood oomplete in Cknl 

To die mind of the one as truty aa to that <rf the ods 
aflient to the doctrines of the i»aidi« omfonnity to b 
jfimciioeB^ obedience to its discipline, renundalioii of tO 
other religions, would have bem regarded as the mkaat 
of the acceptance of Obiistianity. The growth of the ehmd 
would have been esteemed the only practical meame d 
the spread of Oiristianity. That it is a measure of nme- 
what oncertain vahie is dear from all that we have bea 
sayinfl. Yet it was the only measure which either irraU 
have known well how to apj^y. The GathoUc Cburch witk 
its erand sense of the significance of the church as institutkn, 
with its developed apparatus for dealing with the probkns 
of the tutelage of men and races, with its sense of the oigamc 
nature of the families and spiritual communities of meo, 
with room within itself for every degree of immataiitj, 
has admitted to its communion those who had as yet septf- 
ated themselves but a little way from the old life to vmA 
they belonged and travelled but a very little distance oo 
the road toward Christian perfection. It thought of Ik 
church as the Father's house, the home of the sod, aod 
esteemed that the children of the faith best grew up within 
that home. They should not be kept waiting outside tk 
house until they are nearly adult. It was too problematid 
whether they then would wish to come in. It was oertais 
that they would have lost much in the nurture of tits 
Christian life. How easy it is to state this in the light of its 
own great and wonderful truth. The Protestants wi^ 
perhaps a ^p:eater emphasiB upon the intellectual element n 
faith, oertamlv with a larger stress upon the individuslisbe 
element in life, with a profounder concern for the moni 
consequences of belief, has characteristicaUy kept its oonTeits 
more anxiously at a distance. It has viewed the chmdi >s 
composed more ezdusively of those of a maturer Qiiislitt 
grace. It has prevailingly viewed the church as a compa&J 
of the spiritually adult, in doing so it has run some nskw 

^^^^^.^^^^ 

Everyone knows that^ not alone in the mission field W 
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also in Christendom, these two theories stand the one over 
against the other. The statistics of the one group of 
churches are only with difficulty comparable with the 
statistics of the other because of this radical difference in 
basis from which they are taken. We have sought to por- 
tray each view in the sympathetic language which would 
naturally be used by one of its own adherents. It is clear 
that each has a truth on its side. Each is trying to con- 
serve a Christian ideal. The point to be seized however 
is evident: The one, on the line of its invasion of the 
world, puts its boundary of the church much further out 
than does its rival. The one instinctively includes, the 
other as instinctively excludes, many who are as yet the 
representatives of but a partial prevalence of the Christian 
spirit. Yet the difference is, after all, only a difference in 
degree. It is a difference as to where the line falls between 
church and world. It is not a question as to whether there 
is any such line. It is not a question whether we ought 
to call all of that which is within the church Christian and 
that which is beyond the church not Christian. At least 
it is contended that we ought to strive so to fashion the 
church that this assertion could be verified. So much is for 
both parties, and that both at home and abroad, made out. 
Tet that which is all the time emerging in this discussion 
is that this boundary is an elusive one. It corresponds to 
nothing. It is a vanishing distinction. The spread of the 
church, this church or that, the work of a mission from 
decade to decade — ^how shall we make up any statement as 
to this, save by saying, that so many members have been 
admitted to communion, there are so many catechumens, 
there are so many pupils in schools conducted by the mis- 
sion, so many patients have been treated by the missionary 
doctor. We all know that this is where we must begin. 
We all know that this is where we must not end. We all 
know that a vast number of issues in national and social 
and personal life, both abroad and at home, are the direct 
or indirect result of the dissemination of the Christian 
spirit. They are aspects of the Christianization of life, 
^ey are parts of the domestication of Christianity in the 
world, of the assimilation of the world to Christianity, of 
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the naturalization of Christianitj in alien lands. Thmt 
are all parts of the process by which GhriBtianity ii 
ceasing to be exotic and is becoming indigenous in all landi. 
These wider aspects of Chiistianization haTe been the 
objects of endeaTOor of some to whom the church of Chriat 
was most dear. They have also been, and in no inconsider- 
able part^ the objects of endeavour of many to whom tin 
church was not dear at all and Christianity was veiy 
doubtful This we cannot deny and should be ashamed of 
wishing to deny. What we wish to assert is that in some 
large sense they are all parts of the naturalization of Cfazis- 
tianity. It is precisely the nineteenth century which hss 
seen greatest gain in this particular phase of the natoralizar 
tion. We do not for a moment minimize the transcendental 
answer to the question : What is Christianity ? We hsYS 
not faUed to recognize the church as the bearer of Chris- 
tianity in the world. We do not deny that the most 
intimate and essential consequence of the Christian move- 
ment abroad as at home is the growth of the church We 
are forced however to say that by no means the only index 
of the spread of Christianity is the growth of the church. 
Christianization is a process which does not take plsee 
within one sphere of the life of man alone. It is not 
merely a process ecclesiastical. It is not solely a prooesB 
which men would conventionally call religious. It is s 
movement of which the individual experience of the divine 
grace is the secret, of which the church is the hearthstone 
and centre, but of which the whole life of man is the range 
and scope. The world is the object of redemption. Mora 
than we realize, what we call the world is aliBo the active 
subject imder God in the redemptive process. Forces of 
the world work together with the spirit in the church to 
bring about a redemption of every aspect of man's life here 
in this world, from which no man of all the humanity sIuJl 
be shut out. The gifts of a civilization really permeated 
by the spirit of Christ we aspire to confer upon all men. 
Greater however than those gifts is that spirit. That too, 
and with even greater enthusiasm and consecration, we would 
seek to confer. But the real bestower of that gift is God 
himself. For its bestowal we can only create the conditioDa 
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and prepare the way. Furthermore the real recipient is 
the individual souL B7 the co-operation of the indindual 
will in the resolute shaping of the personal life, bj this 
only can the purpose of God in the relation of the redeemed 
soul to its own world be fulfilled. Even the Christian tenet 
of immortality bears to this faith of world redemption no 
merely external relation. For even immortality is not 
thought of as a mere conferment and bestowal upon those 
upon whom in the mystery of God's will it is to be bestowed. 
It is the eternal continuance of the life by the good upon 
which men have entered already here in time. It is the 
eternal continuance of those who have entered upon that 
life by the good. 



LECTURE Vm 

DOCTRIKE AND LIFE 

In the preceding chapter we spoke of the nature and resnlti 
of the Christian propaganda in foreign lands. We have said 
that its immediate address was to individuals and its dirwt 
effect was the formation of groups of adherents of the nev 
faith. To these new adherents the faith tended to become 
the organizing principle of their entire life. This was tke 
more true because conversion had often occasioned a breach 
in the convert's relation to the life about him. It set op 
new standards. Besides, the new life did not at first pia 
beyond the imitative stage in which the influence of the 
missionary was supreme. No more beautiful examples cso 
be found of the reality and simplicity of the Cbristitfi 
religion than in some of these missionary churches in their 
earliest stage. We observed how naturally the form and 
organization of the church, or rather churches, as these ezkt 
in the West, became the pattern of those raised up in 
the East. We noted how inevitably the rites of worship 
followed the tradition of those observed in the West 
Priesthood and ministry were at first exercised exclusiTelj 
by men who were still actually in official relation to religions 
institutions of the West The influence of western ecdesi- 
astical organizations would therefore naturally have been 
great, even in those communions in which the church wtf 
viewed as but the association of believers and in which 
salvation acknowledgedly depends upon the direct relatJoo 
of the individual soul to God through Christ It would be 
still greater in those communions in which the cboicb, 
with its properly ordained clergy and its duly administered 
sacraments, was the actual instrumentality of salvation and 
the believer's approach to Grod was through the charcb 
alone. For obvious reasons churches holding the latter 
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view present greater resistance to the process of natuializa- 
tion in new lands. Tet also exactly because of their more 
efficient organization they can make minor and superficial 
concessions at which the freer churches occasionally pause. 
There is no more flexible institution in the world than the 
Soman Church within the area within which it is flexible. 
There is no organization concerning which it is more 
fatuous to say that even in very grave matters it cannot 
and wUl not adapt itself to new conditions. It will adapt 
itself to new conditions when such concession becomes 
necessary. Its adaptation often takes place in very un- 
obtrusive fashion so that the intelligent observer is some- 
times surprised to see how far the change has gone. It 
never commends the principle of change as we are doing 
in these lectures. Kather it affirms the principle of 
unchangeableness and changes nevertheless. For the 
Protestant bodies on the other hand, the moment we get 
beyond the area of superficial things, this power and duty 
of adaptation is recognized. It is joyfully asserted. We 
do not deny that Protestants also have occasionally viewed 
their own organization, their rites and dogmas from the 
Catholic point of view. Some of these, despite Protestant 
inheritance, logic has carried to the recognition that they 
are Catholics only not in connection with either the Boman 
or Greek Churches. Others again, more Protestant than 
Protestants, have insisted upon one and another of the 
various details magnified by the sects, as if these had been 
given in a pattern from which true Christianity never 
could depart. It is illuminating to observe that it is 
oftenest upon matters of detail that such minds do insist. 
In the large, however, the exigencies of their work have 
carried the iSrotestant missions far, not merely in the direc- 
tion of unity among themselves but also in the direction of 
those nationalizations and naturalizations of their institution 
and of its ministry to the life and mind of other peoples of 
which we have been speaking. The process has of course 
gone much further in some lands than in others. It is 
more evident in the work of some denominations than of 
others. 
We come in the lecture of to-day to make parallel 
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aasertioDS in the realm of doctrine and in the wp^iaUm 
of Chiistianity to life. We shall hare in this bebne to 
reflect upon actual and possible ehangee in doctrine mi 
dogma, changes, that is, in the statement of &ith wliick in 
the counterpart of those just noted in the area of cxgumr 
tion and church life. Doctrine is the Uieoiy of rdigka 
Dogma is that part of doctrine which has been oflbaillf 
declared by the anthorities of particular churches to be the 
theory aboat religion which those who belong to thoe 
churches ought to hold. Both doctrine and dogma are tbe 
result of reflection, primarily the reflection of a giren ige 
and race, of a given church or of leaders in that chvdi, 
upon the religious experience and the &ct8 of the religioas 
consciousness. Dogma is such reflection formally authociwi 
and ordered to be perpetuated. Doctrine and dognu aie 
thought about religion, but doctrine is still living thooght 
Dogma is crystallized, finished, immobile thought Bm- 
trine is usuaUy conscious of its present relation to historj. 
DognuL is fjun to declare that it has no such rektioiL 
Primary for Christians is of course Christ's thought about 
religion and the apostles' thought, the thoughts vouchsafed 
to them in Grod's revelation of himself within their nvk 
Similarly we speak of the doctrines of the apologists, the 
doctrines of the church fathers and of the great thoologiao^ 
of the Middle Age. We speak of the doctrin^ of t^ 
school-men and of the reformers and of the classic ago d 
Protestantism. When we speak however of the dogma of 
the church we have added another notion. We hsvs 
meant to indicate the fact that some of all of these vaiioQS 
doctrines, at first put forth by individuals, have now been 
declared authoritative by the church or churches 1^9 
have been enunciated as the statements of truth upon which 
the church has always stood and from which it will n^ 
depart We are thinking of it then as doctrine which his 
become a sacred tradition, a formula of faith assent to 
which is usually demanded of those who would belong to & 
particular church. 

Not all men think clearly at this point They stUl identiqf 
the truth which makes them Christians with statements oi 
truth which have been made by revered men or put forth of 
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churches as the truth of Christianity. More and more how- 
ever men in our generation have learned to distinguish between 
religion and the statement of religion. They understand the 
nature of doctrine. They realize that doctrine and dogma 
are the fruit of reflection. Every statement of faith is 
drawn in part indeed from the great objects of faith which 
have been revealed to us, God, redemption and immortality. 
Every such statement bears however besides, the un- 
conscious mark of those who made it. It gives evidence 
of their time and place and circumstance, of their 
character and spiritual quality. There is an infinitely 
precious personal quality of the revelation in Jesus 
which warrants us in saying that it was in the human 
spirit of the Nazarene that God once in time and in in- 
comparable fashion made himself manifest Similarly 
there is a very intense personal quality about everything 
that Paul ever wrote, which does not in the least forbid 
us to say that it was an inspired man who thus wrote. 
The recognition of this fact alters our notion of inspiration. 
It alters our doctrine of revelation. It makes us see that 
it is not revelation but the record of revelation which the 
New Testament documents constitute. The revelation was 
in the personality of Jesus. It was in the experience of 
those upon whom the Spirit came. The Nicene Creed is 
what it is because it was produced when and as it was 
produced. Augustine wrote as he did because he was 
Augustine. God spoke to him and he still speaks to us 
through Augustine, a living man with a hot heart and 
a strange and pathetic and uplifting history. The law 
is universal. There is no creed or theology which is not 
what it is in part because of the history which entered 
into its making. That history may have been the 
history of individuals. Or it may have been the history 
of whole races, of whole branches of the Christian church, 
of whole ages of the Christian life. The subject of the 
history of doctrine has been rewritten in our own times 
from this point of view. It has become one of the most 
impressive chapters in the history of thought. For on one 
side it is simply that. It is the history of human thought 
about things Christian and divine. It is that just as truly 
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ae, on the other side, it is the record of God's prognnm 
giving of himself to men and of the application of Aii 
which God has riven of himself in revelation to net 
conditions in the monght and life of the world. Doctnoe 
is dynamic, not static It is mobile, not stationAiy. It 
has been the fashion in certain circles to deride doctziu 
It has been urged that we should seek a Christianitj wbU 
is without doctrine. No men howerer can be witj^nt 
doctrine except those who are without thoughts cononsiif 
religion. Those who really think concerning religioii aie 
those who are least likely to repeat in lifeless waj dftt 
which they have been told that other men have thought 

When Hampden delivered his Bampton Lectues is 
Oxford in 1832 he set forth within narrow Umito ^ 
general view which we have here been dealing with. He 
applied the thesis only in the particular relation of the 
scholastic philosophy to the theology of the Middle i§l 
His contention was epoch making. Newman was entiidj 
right from his own point of view in declaring tW 
Hampden's principle, once admitted, would alter ooi 
view of every creed and of every theology whatwevet 
Harnack has only done in our day on a universal sctf 
that which Hampden did within a limited sphere. F^ 
however any longer doubt that the theology vW 
Catholics and Protestants alike inherit has all the maps 
of the naturalization of that reform of prophetic JudaisB 
which Jesus inaugurated within the areas of Greek cul^ 
and under the Roman State. No one denies that oor 
Christianity is characteristically Aryan and not Seiniti& 
It is western in the form of its reflection and in iti 
application to life. For most of us Protestants it ^ 
become in addition a Teutonic and Saxon religion, i^ 
it was an Asiatic religion at the first When it go^ 
back to Asia, must it not become Asiatic again in om 
that it may reach Asiatics ? Must it not in Paul's pb«* 
become all things to all men in order that it may n^ 
some? This is only to assert that that which ^ 
happened to Christianity in the past is that which mv 
happen to it also in the time to come. One who kno*" 
the history of thought knows that all our great ChitfOtf 
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areeds and systems of theology have followed the lines 
of ordered reflection laid down by Plato. Besides our 
tlioughts concerning religion we think all our other 
thoughts on lines laid down by Plato, and modified only 
by certain well-known western thinkers since Plato, 
most of all by Kant. What however does the Hindu 
know about Plato or Kant? What does the Chinese 
man know of them ? Or what does he need to know ? The 
cultivated man among them may learn sometimes to think 
in these terms as he becomes familiar with the whole life 
of the West. The common man would never think in 
these terms, save for a brief time on the particular topic 
of the Christian religion and so long as he was under 
the overpowering influence of the foreign missionary. 
And even concerning that topic the most accurate thing 
to say would be that he would merely think that he 
thus thought. Christianity will never mean what it 
should mean to China until common men embrace it and 
think freely about it in its relation to all the other things 
of which they think, in the natural way of Chinese men. 
They have a mode of reflection, a bacl^ound in the life 
of the mind of the race, which is as instinctive with them 
as it appears remote and unnatural to us. It is the 
philosophy of their race. When they think powerfully 
and freely concerning Christianity they will think in 
terms of that philosophy. It is only within the lifetime 
of men now living that these ideas concerning the 
doctrines and dogmas of Christianity have become widely 
familiar in Christian lands. The discovery and apprecia- 
tion of them is a chapter in the intellectual histoiy of 
our race. It is easy to see at what advantage the candid 
holding of such views puts us with reference to the 
Christian movement among other races. It is a factor 
which ought to help us indefinitely in interpreting that 
movement. It ought to enable us to take wise part in aid 
of other races in the changes which they face. It ought 
to prevent our unreasonable insistence upon things which 
are non-essential. It ought to save us from even un- 
wittingly bewildering and hindering the men whom we most 
desire to help. This is one of the points at which the most 
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beijrfal ia the profMgaadA for tke 

We n^ go ercn further aad 
wuDed »^ mBnij allar our Tiev of 
Umj tend to dfimgirfi Uie 
vpon doctrine, as if it were 
(AnatiMn Urhing wiiidi is of 
udentWDB do awsjr with 
vpoD doetrine which has been "■^^■■^"■|; 
The J make us see that doctriiM; the thnig^ vUck w 
hare aboat rellgiofi, are only one phaae» the ialdketait 
phase, of the religions life. Beal rel^ioA ezpeeanB itteHa 
other ways besides Uiis, although the rd^gioa of etlti- 
▼ated people will naturally express itself also in dnsw- 
Beligion has often be^i treated as if it were waaif^ 
matter of doctrine. Mach of Christian history makes tk 
impression that the adherents of Christianity thsBuelis 
hare held that the matter of being a Christian at all «■ 
chiefly a question of the formal beliefe to which a man pn 
his assent. The so-called Athanasian Creed goes the leDgA 
of saying in its opening sentence, ** Whosoerer wiU beam 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the OalkAe 
faith,^ and in its closing sentence it declares, "Excq^^^ 
man believe this faithfully he cannot be saved" U it oodd 
thus be authoritatively asserted that men were permitu' 
to approach God or else altogether turned away from God, 
only on the basis of assent to extremely diflicnlt metf 
physical propositions, what wonder is it it even down (o 
our own times, men have been thrust oat of particnki 
churchee because they had ceased to hold the precise vieft 
which those at the moment in power in those choictai 
declared to be requisite ? Men have been admitted to th 
churches upon that which bore the semblance at least d 
mere assent to propositions. Men in great numbers lUod 
aloof from the churches in our own lands to-day, bectvs^ 
they cannot give assent to propositions which the chorch 
either does hold or is supposed to hold. Christianity bss 
had no monopoly of this evil. Men are classed as adheiepti 
of Islam or of Buddhism because of certain tenets whick 
they hold. This tendency to apprehend religions almoit 
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wholly from the point of view of their theoretical concep- 
tions is a very ancient onr It is the tendency to judge 
religions by the kind of the philosophy of the universe 
which they furnish. It is the evaporation of religion until 
nothing but the intellectual element is left. It is the 
assumption that nothing but the intellectual in religion 
counts, that feeling and conduct are of less consequence. 
We sometimes say that this vicious process by which religion 
was reduced to metaphysics was an evil effect upon Chris- 
tianity of its contact with the Greek spirit. In that spirit 
the intellectual element had always largely preponderated. 
There is a measure of truth in this. Neoplatonism was a 
quest of salvation by the process of thought It was not 
expected that any would be saved except the intellectuals. 
Hellenic Christianity certainly bore far too largely this cast. 
It is this emphasis which appears in the very title of the 
Holy Orthodox Church. It must not be forgotten that 
Jesus' bitter censure of the scribes in his day revealed the 
fact that Judaism also had degenerated in this direction. 
Stress was laid upon certain dogmas which a man must hold. 
If he held these with sufficient tenacity he might be pardoned 
much besides. What else of religion was left was mainly 
legalism and ceremonialism which also Jesus judged to be 
poor substitutes for religion. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that Christianity, as its 
first enthusiasm waned, became transformed in considerable 
measure from a life into a metaphysic It came to be 
measured not so much by what men did as by that which 
they thought, or worse still, by that which they were able 
to repeat of that which other men had thought. This 
process of the loss of Christianity, just at the time when 
the church as institution came to wield the greatest in* 
fluence in the world, has been much dwelt upon by historians 
of late. This deflection of what had been a sound vital 
influence into mere intellectualism, this gauging of all 
things by creed and not, as in Christ, by deed and love has 
been deplored. It has been described as the first great 
heresy, although it was the movement out of which arose 
the persecutions of all the other heresies. That which we 
are here concerned to note is, however, that Christianity is 
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not alone in having paraoed this downward amnt Is 
many olher rdigiona this |wrvemi on has been miitaL 
Ereiy religion which has had cnneiH^ among psopin ai 
any intellectual life has tended to find expfcanon br too 
mneh in tenns of thooght It is so much easier to tUik 
something than to be something. M^hainTr^^""^ **g"^ 
laigely a system of dogma of Uie moat rigid sort. In iv^ 
Mohammedanism was largely dogma faom the begmont 
because it stood over against bc^ a ChristisBitjr anl i 
Judaism in which dogma had assumed the first ^aee. Th 
infidel was one who dissented from tnie dogma. The oos- 
flicts between the various sects of Mohammedaaism ban 
been and still are largely upon the basis of difiBmeesoi 
opinion as to dogma. At this point they offer a ckse 
parallel to the animosities of Christian sects. Buddhin 
was a teaching. Brahmanism exalts those wbo are sop* 
posed to have insight into divine truths, asking oiUn to 
too little as to the e£Fect which these truths have hid ^ 
have failed to have upon men's lives. 

Surely these lectures will have made plain how laige t 
thing religion in our view is. We should be far b^"^ 
identifying the enlargement of the circle of those wbo 
assent never so vehemently to Christian dogma with the 
spread of the Christian faith. On the other hand, vaas^ 
ence upon a so-called religious life which is to be withoat 
any creed may be quite as utterly a fanaticism as is the 
harping upon creeds. The relation of religious thooght to 
religion and life is very simple. It is so simple that 70a 
woidd not think that men could have erred so often coo- 
coming it The Christian impulse must find its exprevioB 
in the realm of thought also, as well as in that of faeliog 
and conduct, supposing that one lives the life of the mini 
at all. Even those who do not live the life of the mind fo 
themselves imbibe a theory and system of life from otbeis 
who have thought. There is an intellectual basis of cod- 
duct» and a philosophical interpretation of life from the 
religious point of view, which even those possess who an 
unconscious of its possession. In &ct those who are tho* 
unconscious might fairly be said to be possessed by tii0 
philosophy. He who has the grand experience which 
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religion is must reflect upon it, either in his own terms or 
in the terms of someone else. There is moreover a world 
of thought into which the thoughts about religion must 
fit, unless indeed we attempt to wall off our religious 
thoughts from all our other thoughts. Life is a whole. We 
do not safely live with our religion in a watertight com- 
partment. He who would divorce religion from the intel- 
lectual life degrades religion and impoverilshes the intellect. 
The sjstem of thoughts about religion, if it is a living 
system, must necessarily be congruous with the living 
system of thought about all things besides. The creeds of 
the Middle Age did actually prevent for a time the rise 
of the sciences. When later, in spite of everything, the 
sciences had arisen, the slowness of the adjustment of religion 
to the sciences caused religion to appear to many earnest 
men to be the one theme of which a thoughtful and free 
mind coidd make nothing. To such a mind it was an object 
unworthy of attention. No religion can be without doctrine. 
No religion can continue in well-being with a doctrine which 
has completely lost relation to the natural thoughts of men 
upon other themes. 

Changes in Christian theology as it has traditionally pre- 
vailed in the West have taken place on a great scale among 
us within the last two generations. Some of these changes 
are such as to make the presentation of Christianity easier 
to men of the East There may be yet greater alterations 
in Christian theology when the matured contribution of the 
East toward the understanding of Christianity begins to 
make itself felt. Exactly in proportion as we are led to 
divest ourselves of our provincialism, to see Christianity in 
its simplicity and greatness and adaptability, do we interpret 
it in terms which are universal and enhance its appeal to 
universal humanity. Our own claim is that Christianity 
is for all men, that it is a universal religion. We must not 
forget however that, as a matter of fact, the only part of 
Christendom which has thus far in any larger way assisted 
in bringing Christianity to the men of the East is that 
portion of the West whose interpretation of Christianity 
las the most pronounced occidental traits. The contrast 
between the view of religion which is often presented by 
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the miisioiiaries and that which would be inatinetifie 
the oriental man ia thus at its acatest 

There is a striking distinction to which few who htn 
listened to missionary preaching in the Orient eaii Ian 
failed to be sensitive. There are missionaries who pnieit 
their message with a fluent nse of the TemacDlar spee^ 
yet their tibonghts are utterly foreign to those d the 
audience whom they address. Their speech is the speck 
of India, but the thoughts are those of an evan^dkil 
rerival meeting in En^md or America. Their thoo^ 
are those of their own denomination, or they sie &m 
which haye had intimate reUtion to the development d 
their own religious life. They seem nerer to have gim 
a moment's consideration to the question whether tfaoe 
thoughts are possible to the men whom they are addrenn; 
or whether, even if possible, they are not unnecssnzilj 
remote and difficult. The suggestion that they should, so to 
say, change the language of their thought as well as thitof 
their utterance would perhaps hardly have been noder- 
stood by them. Perhaps they would have oonsidinl 
it treasonable. Of all the elements in the training d 
the missionary, his training to know the mind of tb 
people to whom he goes is probably the most diflicolt 
The knowledge of a language is only one of the gatewajs 
to the knowledge of the mind of a peopl& Wi&ont tin 
first the second is almost impossible. Yet with the fonnff 
the latter is not always assured. The actual ideas attend 
by the speaker in question may reveal that he has staoi 
still since he has left his own country, perhaps he btf 
even stood still since his own youth, while in the masted 
of the mere vehicle of utterance he has taken long step 
toward the people among whom he works. The peopk 
among whom he works are taking long steps in the world 
movement of modern thought When it is enjoined 
upon such a man to speak simply he harks back to tk 
view of religion which he entertained before he begtf 
to think. What we see here is however only the Mi 
breach which we often perceive in home lands betw««i 
what are supposed to be thoughts about the gospel td 
all the other thoughts of the congregations to which thef 
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are addressed. Nothing is commoner than to hear 
eighteenth century revivalism, seventeenth century Calvin- 
ism, or even hopeless medievalism offered in all serious- 
ness as the gospel to men all of whose other thoughts 
are set in the key of the doctrine of evolution, of a 
monistic philosophy, of history and criticism and of the 
flocial enthusiasms of the opening of the twentieth century. 
Then perhaps we wonder why this which calls itself 
simple gospel does not lay hold upon the thoughts of 
men who think or, to put it mere pungently, why it does 
appeal so powerfully to people who do not think, or at 
all events do not think upon this theme. 

We need not ime^ine that Christendom alone affords 
this spectacle. India presents it on a vast scale. India 
has been perhaps more completely obsessed than has any 
portion of Christendom, at any time, with the mistaken 
notion that religion is doctrine, with the hallucination of 
salvation by right opinion. The Indians are pre*eminently 
an intellectual people. The very ideal of life for the 
Indian has always been the life of thought. It has not 
been the life of action, as has been the case prevailingly 
with the man of the West. Religion has never been 
organized in India as it has in the West. There 
has never besn either in Brahmanism or in Buddhism 
an institution even remotely comparable to that which 
the Boman Church was to Europe in the days of its 
power. You may test that by attempting to use the 
phrase, the Brahman Church, the Buddhist Church. The 
phrases correspond to nothing. These faiths have had 
practically no machinery for enforcing orthodoxy. In 
extraordinary degree however the weight of popular 
sentiment has done this and it has been orthodoxy, 
religious opinion as such, which has been enforced. It 
was doctrine with which the people were concerned, 
although there was no force but that of public sentiment 
to elevate it to dogma. There have been heresies without 
end, reforming doctrines without number, societies to pro« 
pagate this or that new doctrine, formed and dissolved 
again. Always however it was doctrine about which the 
contest turned. There have been persecutions about 
2a 
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doctrine, but always they haye been popular peneciitioBi» 
not plans of an institution like those of the InqmBtiop. 
With incredible vitality Hindmsm has absorbed a Uionauid 
reformers and their doctrines back into itself again. Ghiiiti- 
anity, reduced by the Greeks to opinion and oi^ganiad 
by the Romans into the basis of a supremely powerfil 
state, was more formidable to the particular refonier 
with his truth or error. It has however never been 
half BO effective in devouring all reform into itself 
again, as has this impalpable popular force of Hinduism 
working on behalf of a religion which was never anytiiiog 
but a doctrine with certain related ceremonies. An Inditt 
writer, Har Dyal, writes thus bitterly: "Metaphysic hss 
been the curse of India. It has blighted her history asd 
compassed her ruin. It has converted her great men into 
miserable quibblers and led them off into useless channsb 
of inquiry and effort It has been the dangerous will-o- 
tfae-wisp of the Indian intellect during many oeDtmies. 
It has elevated so^histiy to the rank of an art and 
substituted empty fancies for knowledge. It has ces- 
demned the mind of India to run in tile same old groove 
for hundreds of years. It has blinded her seers and led 
them to mistake phantasms for realities." 

In light even of such reproach as this it is not neoessaij 
to deny that the Indian besides being a profoundly inteUe^ 
tual is also an extremely religious people. It is perhaps 
the most religious people in the world. Indians are not at 
all naturally inclined to secular views and aims as are we of 
the West. Religion has been the great magnitude in Indiit 
thought about religion the great world of thought. Indn's 
claim to a foremost place among the nations is not based 
upon her contributions to law and government. It is not 
based upon that which she has achieved in science or trade. 
It is based upon her rich contribution to the religion of tbe 
race. Her people is essentially a people of spiritual outlook 
upon the problem of the universe. This has been more true 
perhaps than of any ancient people except the Hebrews 
In the Christian era and even under most unfavourable con- 
ditions the Hebrews until recently kept that outlook. Ib 
the freedom and prosperity and power of the modem 
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world they have, like many Christians, in some measure lost 
that outlook. One reminds himself of this fact when he 
thinks of the modernization of India. The Indians have 
been a people by whom the things which are seen have been 
recognized as temporal and the things unseen as eternal. 
To keep this view permanently before the minds of men, to 
insist upon it in face of all opposition, to live in the light of 
it in spite of other people*s absorption in lesser aims, this 
has been the mission of India in the world. It is a mission 
for which India has been especially endowed and to which 
she has been particularly called of 6od. Other interests are 
not thereby excluded. If however this is abandoned or 
relegated to a secondary place, India will lose her special 
rank among the nations of the earth. This is the reason 
why the secularization of India is so sad. 

It is because of this exalted conception of the nature of 
India's task that the process of reconstruction of religious 
belief in India commands our sympathetic interest. The 
necessity of such reconstruction is being brought home to 
the mind of many, especially of the cultivated in India. It 
is felt also by many besides the educated, even if the feeling 
results often in their case only in their discarding of in- 
herited statements without the endeavour on their part to 
put anything into the place. The only class who do not 
seem to feel this necessity are the religious authorities, the 
priests and the gurus. Among them one looks in vun for 
a single leading personage who appears to recognize that 
the power which they have immemorially exerted is passing 
away. In the religious as in the political sphere men are 
demanding liberty. A revolution is taking place in the 
attitude of large classes toward Hinduism. The spread of 
education, the alteration of the whole aspect of civilization 
for many Hindus, has created a mental environment in 
which the old religious ideas are slowly fading away. The 
ancient rites are more or less perfunctorily performed but 
the life has gone out of them. Their utility is questioned. 
Answers vouchsafed by the gurus are far from being satis- 
factory. Under the old order the masses left aU such 
questions to the religious authorities whose word was 
implicitly accepted. Just so did Europeans in the period 
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prtceding the Benaiasance and Seformaticxii. The peopb oi 
India have contributed and now contribute vast sum oit 
of their incredible povertj for the support of let^jkras 
foundations^ for priests, monks and holy Hien mud for tk 
sacrifices. They are now asking what beconnes of the 
money and wha4^ do we receiTe in return ? Just ao did Ac 
Eun^eans in the period before the Benaiasanoe and the 
Reformation. Just so many are doing in the Russian sod 
other Oreek churches to-day. Just so men hjive done is 
Protestant lands, from time to time when power had lulled 
the church to ^eep. Only there have been few times or 
places in these eras of Christian decadence when theie ha^ 
not been some even among the oflBicial representatives of the 
faith who thundered from its pulpits that whieh the awakca- 
ing age proclaimed. Perhaps we are yet to aee thk 
spectacle in India as well. Our Benaissance came to us ii 
no small measure from without. It came from contact widi 
the intellectual inheritance of the Greeks. Yet the Bysan- 
tines had been for ages in contact with that inheritaace and 
had made nothing spiritual of it. Western Europe contri- 
buted its own vital share. It i9 not too much to say that 
the Hindu Benainsancs also comes to him borne upon an 
influence from without. Therewith is not said that the 
Hindu does not bring to it awakening powers and longiagi 
which are all his own. At all events the awakening semis 
to have come. We shall do well to speak then for s 
moment of the forms which this spiritual revival among tiie 
Indian peoples has taken. They represent the effort of 
devout men to maintain in their faith the continuity d 
their own past. They represent the attitude of tlieee raes 
toward the present. They show the reaction of IndisB 
religion under the pressure of many of the forces of 
Christendom and in the face of an active propaganda for 
Christianity. Without doubt they represent a gendne 
religious revival of the Indian spirit as well. 

The Bhagavad Gita, the divine song^ is declared to be 
the most important religious book of India. It inculcates m 
its oldest portion a doctrine of salvation by loving devotioii 
to God. There is a God who is a conscious, abpughty and 
eternal being. The souls of men are distinct from God 
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and are declared to be imperishable. All of God's activities 
are for the good of the universe. Sin has often become 
rampant among men. Grod assumes new forms of mani- 
festation in the phenomenal world for the protection of the 
good and the destruction of the evil. The relation of God 
to man and to the universe is not here, as in the doctrine 
of Karma, determined solely by the law of retribution. It 
is determined by God's love to those who know him and 
love him in turn. God delivers from sin those who take 
refuge in him. As if the resemblance of these thoughts to 
later Hebrew prophetic utterance and even to the teaching 
of Jesus were not enough, we are told that when, in the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, Ramananda carried 
these doctrines throughout a large part of India, he made 
it his first concern to bring the message to the massea 
He chose twelve disciples, not from princes and nobles, 
but from the common people and even from the despised 
castes. One was a leather worker, another a barber, a 
third the son of a weaver. The doctrine became prevalent 
mainly through preachers and saints of the humbler orders 
of the people, and even through saintly women. 

The Bhagavata religion did not teach incarnation in such 
a fashion as to do away with polytheism. Yet even so, as 
one thinks of the stories of the incarnation in Bama, which 
are in their earliest forms so beautiful, what wonder that 
when, at the end of the eighteenth century, the Christian 
ideas began to be prevalent in India, pious men arose who 
were jealous for the honour of the Indian faith, holding this 
ancient body of truth and these exalted ideas above alluded 
to. They said of many points of the Christian contention, 
''We have heard all this before." Indian sages had said 
the same things. Indian saints had found peace and 
salvation in the same way. To be sure, there were endless 
and tasteless expansions of the tales of Bama and Krishna. 
These figures were carried over into the realm of the 
wildest mythology of which the Hindu imagination was 
capable. There have been however legends of Jesus also, 
apocrjrphal gospels and Christian folklore. It was not 
even left for Christianity to be the first and only agency 
to point out the way by which Hinduism, with its 
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doctrine of inctmationi; 
With a nm^ hand the 
down temideB and destroyed idols, 
were purifying religioii. It did c unwe i i 
IrianL It modified the faith of milKonii v] 
eonTerted. Considerable nnmbenof IndiniiB espedsSfn 
the lower clrnees did become Mohammedana. The graiM 
serriee of Islam to India howerer was tto4 in the eonrBti 
whom it mada Batb«r that senrioe lay in the iact thittf 
inspired many deroot and thonghfefnl Hindus to perem 
the traUi of monotheism, a truth which when their on 
teachers had parsoed they had wandered €tB into panlheisB. 
Even here therefore when the Christian tenth came to be 
offered, the Hindu could say, * We haTe heard that abo!' 
Hume of Ahmednagar who has hosa quoted in the sbon 
passage, says in this connection : ** Profoundly Boggutin 
for those who would Christianize India is an nnderstsnding 
of that which Islam did for India altogether outside of the 
circle of those who became Mohammedan. There hss bett 
teaching of monotheism in India ever since the conqnesd 
of Islam.^ 

Almost the first effects of the contact of Christisiutf 
with the higher thought and life of India ahowed tiiem- 
selves in the career of Bam Mohun Boy and in tbe 
organization of a movement called the Brahma Soinij 
which went out from him. Ram Mohun was a BrahnuA 
of high attainments whose one great enthusiasm wti 
religion. He felt profoundly the value of the religioot 
contribution of his own race. He believed that Grod is tltf 
father of all men. All religious movements are blindlj 
seeking after this one God. The goal of religious endeavooi 
is that all men should unite in the spiritual worship of the 
one God whom they all seek and vaguely acknowledge and 
that they should join in the service of their fellow-meD. 
He early published a tract entitled, ^ The Precepts of Jesos, 
a Guide to Peace and Happiness." In the preface to tias 
tract he wrote : " This simple code is so admirably calculated 
to elevate men's minds to high and liberal notions of one 
Gk>d who has subjected all living creatures, without dis- 
tinction of caste or rank or wealth, to change and disappoiot- 
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ment, to pain and death, and admitted all to be partakers of 
the bountiful mercy which he has lavished in nature, it is 
moreover so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human 
race in the discharge of its various duties to Grod, to itself 
and to society, that I cannot but hope for the beist effects 
from its promulgation in the present form." 

It must be said in all honesty that this figure of Bam 
Mohun Boy and his theistic movement stands out i^ainst a 
very dark background. The popular religion had never got 
very far away from polytheism and degrading superstition, 
from unmeaning ceremony and the immoralities for which 
even the reforms of Sankhara had left open door. On the 
other hand the enlightened had trodden the way of specu- 
lative pantheism, of absorption in metaphysical subtleties 
and of the pride and remoteness of an esoteric faith. After 
all, this had been the real content of the teaching of Sank- 
hara, when he had yielded to the age4ong obsession of his 
fathers that salvation comes by meditation. The teaching 
of the doctrine of Bhakti, of loving devotion to Grod and of 
God's love for men was indeed ancient It had never been 
wholly lost sight of. It sounds through many reform move- 
ments all down the centuries. It emerges now and then in 
temporary radiance and is obscured again. On the whole 
however it is fair to say that Hinduism has never been in 
more than slight measure modified by such spiritual move- 
ments as were, for example, Sikhism and Sadhuism in their 
first purity. The work of Bam Mohun Boy was later taken 
up by Babendra Nath Tagore and still later by Keshab 
Ohander Sen, the latter of whom, in the face of conservative 
elements which were already taking possession of the 
Somaj, urged the elimination of caste and set forth other 
far-reaehing principles. Similar, but even more syncretistic 
in its tendencies is the religious reform movement in India 
which has issued in the organization of the Prarthena Somaj. 
The best thoughts of Hindus, Moslems and Christians are 
here declared to have been directed to the evolution of the 
spiritual aspirations of mankind. "The duty of every 
spiritual movement is not to destroy but to fulfil the highest 
doctrine of preceding teachers. India is above all other 
countries fitted to be the sphere of the newest and most 
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truly spiiitaal religion becaiue it is the genioB of India to 
absorb the best of all influences that come to her. Ihe 
nature of the new religion which is to be established will be 
liberation from formulated law or dogma. It will be aa 
intuitive faith, a loving devotion to Grod hj which the caiml 
in man will be subjugated to the spiritual. The gate to die 
spiritual kingdom is repentance. Mercy and service d 
man, not ceremonies or sacrifice, are to be the fruits of 
religion." In these high phrases are gathered together in 
striking fashion some of die noblest thoughts which have 
been attained in the long struggle, not alone of the rel^ioai 
life of India, but, as well, in the aspirations and revelatiaiis 
of all other races which have ever reached an exalted plane 
of faith and religious life. If distinction between this and 
the so-called Arya Somaj is to be sought it would apparentfj 
be to this effect, that in this last there is less explicit 
acknowledgment of obligation to all faitha There is le« 
recognition of the highest elements of religion as uniTevssL 
There is more assertion of the primacy, not to say the 
sufficiency, of India. There may be room for difference of 
opinion how large is the unconscious debt of the Arja Somaj 
to the subtle influences of a very real Christendom whidi 
has long been present in India. Certainly this belief, that 
it is less influenced by the West, is the thing which com- 
mends the Arya Somaj to many Indians to^ay. The move* 
ment has had the following of far greater numbers than its 
predecessors. Only thirty years after the death of its 
founder it is reported to have nearly a quarter of a millioD 
adherents. It is recruited very largely from the upper 
classes. The Christian movement on the other hand has 
drawn largely from the lower classes. The aim of Saraswati 
was to save India from threatened denationalization. It 
was to purify Hinduism of its supeistitions and horrors. It 
was to find the inspiration of a true nationalism in the un- 
polluted fountain of the Yedas. It has urged civic and 
social service. It has awakened, organized and directed the 
energies of thousands of thoughtful men who, left in isola- 
tion, would never have had the courage to protest against 
great social evils. It has been energetic in the sphere of 
social education. It has urged even the education of girls. 
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Tet the future of Aryism seems to its best friends full of 
uncertainty. Orthodox Hinduism is moving en rnasae to 
lees trenchant but more acceptable reforms. Aryism is at 
once too little and too much. Nationalism is only too apt 
to turn away from religion altogether. Griticiem must in- 
evitably destroy the extravagant claims made on behalf of 
the Yedas. More than one of the leaders of these various 
Somajs has come to grief upon the limitless claim of a 
personal oracular inspiration. Finally the Arya must some 
day take up a consistent position with reference to caste. 
Either it will break with caste or else it will renew 
all^;iance to caste. Either alternative would appear to 
portend its ruin. 

With the profoundest sympathy with these aspects of 
liberal and reforming Hinduism, certain reflections force 
themselves upon us. In statements such as those cited 
above there is that which must appeal to everv generous 
mind. The contrast is humiliating which such wide-hearted- 
ness presents with claims which have been made by some, 
at least, of the emissaries of Christianity, who have asserted 
the exclusive validity of their own truths and even of the 
particular form in which these truths are held by the 
emissaries themselves. The contrast is unjust. It sets 
certain great and luminous figures chosen out of a whole 
race on the one side, over against some who certainly do 
not represent the best spirit of the missionary movement 
on the other. There are few who would not rejoice in the 
insight which such exalted utterances display and the 
suggestion of a basis for a universal faith of men which 
they convey. Yet when all is said, there remains the 
question whether these synthetic statements can ever have 
the power of what Schleiermacher called the positive 
religions. He so named them because they have their 
basis in an historic personality, which personality their 
respective adherents have believed to be in some sense a 
revelation of Ood to man. It is not unjust to call these 
last the real religions by contrast with the artificial and 
eclectic ones. It is not unjust to ask whether a program, 
a scheme of sentiments, be they never so fine, enters 
into the area of religion at all and does not rather 
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abide in the lealm of ideas concemisg religion. 8ddeier 
macher himself called attention to the fondamental error 
into which the positive religions have sometimes iaUea. It 
is that of making no distinction whatever between the is- 
vealing personality and the God who is revealed. DsTotel 
pietist that he had been and in some sense always remsined, 
Schleiermacher felt that many Christians had in their zeil 
fitUen into this error. Criticism has altered among ib 
the traditional conception of the nature and antiiorityoi 
the documents of revelation. Men have held a belief 
in the inspiration of the Christian scriptures not widely 
diflferent from that which obtains among the Hindus 
as to the Vedas or among the Mohammedans as to die 
Koran. There has been much argument among us as to 
the absoluteness of Christianity or, as some would prefer to 
phrase it, the finality of Christianity and the absolutenes 
of Jesus. The discussion has been in large part unsatis- 
&ctory. Those who love most to conjure with the wed 
absolute seem indeed often to desire to impress us with the 
idea that they do not mean to assert that which has been 
traditionally understood by the phrase. Tet they are not 
able to make clear what they do mean to assert Thii 
however would seem to be true. A religion which does 
not enshrine in the hearts of men a personality which oomes 
then to dominate their lives and through which they beliefe 
that they have hold upon Grod himself must in the &iti 
lack the dynamic which the great positive religions have 
shown and which has led to their being called, one after 
Moses, one after Zoroaster, one after Buddha, one after 
Mohammed and one after Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is true that there has often been a tendency to expand 
this dynamic faith of a revealing personality either on the 
one hand into a mythology for which the materials were 
given in the popular imagination, or on the other hand into 
a metaphysic according to abstract notions of the deity 
already current in the schools. To correct this tendency, 
and eliminate its restilts, to refine and purify the conoep- 
tion of the revealing personality, so that in being the 
manifestation of God it may not cease at the same time 
to be true man — this is the problem of culture in any 
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Teligion, not excluding Christianity. To refine this con« 
ception of revealing personality quite away has been the 
fate of many liberal movements. This is the death of 
religion. The tenets be they never so elevated have not 
that power for the reconstmction of personality in the 
believer which religion needs. This observation may be 
verified many times over in Christendom. By this process 
revelation and Christ, specific revelation in Christ, become 
vanishing notions. Christianity ceases to be a religion and 
becomes a form of culture. There is no reason why we 
should expect a different fate for parallel movements which 
do not bear the name of Christianity. Sankhara was right. 
The masses of men will always believe by the aid of their 
will and affection. Those who believe solely by the aid of 
their reason are always on the verge of not believing. 
Beligion is of the whole man. Any attempt to make it the 
activity of but part of the man is fatal Beligion makee 
itself known in all the experiences of men and not merely 
in some of them. We have no cause to go over to the 
obscurantists, to praise what Luther called " kohlerglaube," 
or to join in that misrepresentation of Paul which delights to 
make him say that Qod chose only the foolish. Let us be 
glad of the leadership in religion which only the cultivated 
can furnish. Let us make clear to ourselves however that 
no great religious movement ever went out from this class 
or moved this class alone. If a faith moves this class 
alone it is because it is not a faith, but only a reflection 
upon faith, a r^umd of the opinions of those who have had 
faith, an argument about faith, a reasoning concerning faith. 
These are perfectly familiar observations touching self- 
conscious liberalism among ourselves. It is not therefore 
invidious to apply them to the case of others. 

Indian theology is thus feeling its way toward great 
changes under the impulse of the outside world and, more 
particularly, of the Christian propaganda. We may speak 
with much greater assurance however concerning the 
transformation which Christian theology has undergone in 
the West during the same period. It has accepted the 
doctrine of evolution, a doctrine which has largely modified 
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our ideas of the world and of man. It has aoeepteiAe 
reaultB of the critical stndj of Scripture and of aaoed 
histoty. With a general philoeoplucal riew wiiieh aaaerti 
the nnitjr of the nnWerse, it has adopted a new theoty of 
knowledge which has altered oar view of reTfjation It 
has learned much by the comparative stadj ol the histoiy 
of religions and from specific research into the psyehologf 
of religion. It has profited bj the complete reoonstmctkin 
which the philosophy of rehgion has undergone. To sane 
extent the transformation of theological opinion baa beea 
due to our enlarging contacts with the ideas and spirit of 
the non-Christian world both ancient and modem. To t 
far greater d^iree however these changes have been due to 
revdutioDs which have taken {dace in the world of westen 
thought itself. 

These changes have carried us far away from deisBi. 
For by that name we may frankly and fairly describe die 
philosophical tendency regnant in Christian theology down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. No one can read, 
for example^ so famous a book as Butler^s *' Analogy ' 
without seeing that it was in fact a deistic philosophy 
which lay at the basis of that devout apologetia It was 
deism in spite of the fact that the devout so stron^^ 
opposed deism — none more strongly than Butler. TbB 
defenders of the faith did not realize that they proceeded 
from the same fundamental assumptions from which their 
antagonists also set out. Mark Patison has clearly shown 
that the reason why deism, despite the fact that it had 
never really been defeated in the argument, yet ran into 
the sand, lies in the fact that the premises from which both 
it and its opponents proceeded lost their validity for 
both. They faded away from the minds of the thoughtful 
on either side of the debate and left the unthoughtfol 
quarrelling for another generation about the old shibboleths 
which meantime had lost all meaning whatsoever. It was 
precisely this which happened also to the old TJnitarianism. 
It was never really silenced in the ai^ument Its pre- 
suppositions however melted away just as the contrary 
presuppositions slipped away from the hands of the 
orthodox. Or to put it more aocurately, the presupposi- 
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tions which a hundred yean ago ware valid for both parties 
are now valid for neither. 

Deism viewed the world as created of God by the word 
of his power, called out of nothingness, but standing over 
against the Grod who had called it forth. God thus tended 
to be spoken of more and more as a great artificer and 
designer, in Addison's high phrase a '' great Original/' an 
inteUect and will prior to the world and external to it, 
like a greater man over against the mechanism which in 
his wisdom and power he has produced. QoA could of 
course supervene upon his world in the way of miracle if 
he would. He had in former times and on great occasions 
done so. At other times it seemed as if he let nature, 
which was thus thought of as evil and apart fix>m God, 
run her course. Man stood over against God in the same 
way. Man too was of evil until the miracle of grace made 
possible for him any beginnings of good. Finally, the 
mysterious connection between man and nature was never 
given the tithe of the attention which we now accord to it 
The divine and the human were mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions. The natural was the contradictory of the super- 
natural. What was of nature could not be of grace. 

This dualistic view of the universe, with the traditional 
theology which belongs to it, represented, we may say, one 
pole of thought When the early missionaries, who were 
naturally imbued with this theology, first came into contact 
with Hindu pantheism, it is not to be wondered at if they 
judged that this system represented exactly the opposite 
pole of thought from their own. Two views more widely 
divergent in all their implications could hardly be imagined. 
When the missionaries realized that this Hindu theology 
asserted the identity of God and the world and again the 
identity of Gk>d and man, they were outraged. When they 
saw that it was possible to hold this doctrine and at the 
same time to be indifferent to the most fundamental moral 
distinctions the contention seemed to them blasphemous. 
They saw that this assumption leads to the notion of the 
unreality of the world. It leads to the denial of much 
that they esteemed most tragically real in the life of man, 
before all things, the fact of sin. Such an identification of 
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Grod and man as these pantheists asserted either demands! 
perfection in humanity which we nowhere find or else it 
disclaims certain perfections on the part of God which 
religion, as the missionaries understood it^ can never be 
without A Christian theism which reckons with the net 
fiactors which the nineteenth centurj has brought withia 
our ken is far better able than was the eariier orthodexj 
to perceive what the Hindu pantheists always and eveij- 
where have been aiming at. These latter might have ss^ 
on their part that they were shocked at the duality of tb6 
universe which Christianity, as set before them by die 
missionaries, implied. They were indignant at the deoisl 
of the truth of the imminence of Qod in nature and of the 
divine nature of man. They were shocked at the descrip- 
tion of the beginnings of the divine life in man as if it wen 
merely a miracle accomplished from without. We ought 
to be able now more easily to see that for whicb 
pantheists have contended. The man whose forebears for 
centuries and millenniums have thought in terms d 
pantheism ought to find it easier to understand that for 
which we argue. 

Somehow humanity ought to have been able to say,'! 
and the Father are one." There are words of Jesus whieh 
seem to imply that some day through him we shall be 
able to say this. Humanity has not however been able 
to say this save as it ignored one great side of the life of 
a man, namely the fact of sin. It has never been able 
to say this truthfully except upon the lips of one maOi 
Jesus Christ. Let us hasten to say however that Jesos 
uses those words not either in description of an isohted 
experience, a single moment of ecstasy, in his life, or 
yet as if it were an experience in which he stood aloae 
and was separated from the potential and ideal life of all 
humanity. Those words upon his lips were not the 
utterance of the consciousness of what men have called 
his divine nature in distinction from his nature as tme 
man. The supposition that one part of his conscioosnefls 
could utter that of which the other was not aware seems 
to us but playing with names. Those words were Ishfi 
utterance of a single self which felt itself to be in perfect 
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moral harmony with Grod. It is not going too far to 
allege that Jesus has here expressed the profound truth 
which the pantheist has sought to reach but has never 
been able to attain. Jesus' word does no violence to the 
consciousness of the divine to which the Orient has 
pathetically held in face of much which made the claim 
seem utterly preposterous. He does no violence to his 
own normal and continuous consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of his life as a whole. He does no violence to a 
true man's own recognition of the fact that, while the 
capacity for Gk>d is inherent in every man, the actualiza- 
tion of that unity with God is a problem of supreme 
moral endeavour. Pantheism in India has done violence 
to all three of these truths. It is the denial of these 
three obvious facts which has been the secret of its 
decadence everywhere. The pantheistic declaration of the 
oneness of man in essence with God is a mere Ic^cal 
conclusion drawn from given premises. For that matter 
the polar opposite contention long r^;nant in Christendom, 
the doctrine of the total depravity of man, is also only 
a logical conclusion drawn from given premises. The 
Indian position is the conclusion of an endeavour to find 
the universe a unit, despite its obvious variety. The 
obsolete Christian position is the issue of a determined 
effort to find the universe a duality in spite of all that 
proves it to be one. The statement of Jesus, '^I and 
my Father are one," is not a metaphysical proposition, 
it is the utterance of a moral and spiritual experience. 
The pantheistic statement is made in the teeth of the 
profoundest knowledge we possess both as to the real 
state of the moral case with man and of that which our 
hearts demand in the moral nature of God. The declaration 
of Jesus is in consonance with all that we know of either. 

In a remarkable passage Bernard Lucas has said : '* Hindu 
theology had set out to find Gk>d. It had returned with 
the discovery that he was undiscoverable. It had set out 
to know God. It had returned, it alleged, with the bitter 
knowledge that Qod was unknowable. The impulse which 
had set the Hindu thinker to his task was essentially a 
religious one. He went forth with the conviction that 
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the gre&teBt knowledge to which man can attain is tb 
knowledge of God. He came back with the aense tint 
he had been deluded and that such delusion was an 
essential part of all experience, including his own. Only 
the conclusion that all is illusion can be called knowledge 
in any real sense. Brahm could not have ralatiouBb If 
he were to be set in relations he would not be BnliB. 
Brahm could not be nothing. He could not be limited 
by anything which is. He must therefore be alL AB 
861186 Of anything apart from him is illuaion. Mu'i 
consciousness of himself as a separate existence is put 
of the universal delusion inseparable from all esustenea' 
Unquestionably Christian theology has erred in that i( 
has sometimes spoken of Grod, to use Matthew Arnold's 
bitter phrase, "as if he were a man in the next street" 
''Thou thougbtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself" the Psalmist makes God in derisive mood to 
say. Christendom also has had its mood of reaction from 
this over-familiarity, this license of affirmation. Christen' 
dom also has turned to agnosticism. Tet it has neTer 
been able to abide in its agnosticism. To have proved 
that the supreme reality is utterly unknowable was 
doubtless a great achievement Its chief significance laj 
however in demonstrating that we had taken the wrong 
road. To show that so long as we confine ouraelveB 
to pure reason the unknown remains the unknowable, 
simply suggests that we might do well to try and see 
what we can do with the practical reason. We might 
admit the validity of the facts given in feeling and mcitl 
will and thus form a working notion about life and God, 
which the experience of those who committed themselves 
to it as working notion would then more and more tend 
to verify. The Hindu religious thinkers never would 
have admitted this. The Hindu hopelessness about man's 
life would never have permitted him to make such a 
wholesome and courageous venture as that. For the fiiat 
he dealt too much in abstraction and for the second he 
was too much of a pessimist He had attempted to 
describe the supreme reality in an ever enlarging series of 
statements which sought to say what it is not It is 
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not anything which bears any resemblftnce to man. The 
higher Indian speculation has been saved in this manner 
from anthropomorphism, that is, from the making of God 
too much like men. Tet after all, and setting exoesses 
aside, have we any symbol for that which is higher than 
anything that we know, save the highest thing that 
we do know, namely the moral conscionsness of man? 
Even Spencer said that his objection to describ* 
ing God in terms of human personality was, not that it 
said too much, but that it said too little. All turns 
upon this. Do we describe the Almighty, whom we 
cannot find out to perfection, in terms of the highest in 
man in spite of man's defects? Or do we describe him 
in terms of the lower elements in human nature, despite 
man's nobler qualities? It is this last which makes 
anthropomorphism reprehensible and injurious. Curiously 
enough moreover while the highest Hindu thought was 
preening itself upon having avoided all description of 
Grod in terms of the life and nature of man, the common 
people never could grasp that. The common mind could 
never be satisfied with the abyss of emptiness which seems 
to the learned the height of wisdom. Accordingly in 
popular Hinduism, the unworthiest of the traits of men 
have come back as the very attributes of Ood. The 
pedantic philosophy had striven hard to rescue man from 
this terrible popular religion. It had taken the wrong 
road. It had taken the road of pure reason, along which 
the magmtudes with which in religion we are most con- 
cerned cannot be found. The conception of Qod which 
we need to satisfy our religious aspirations is not that 
of Brahm existing in eternal dreamless sleep, unmoved 
by our miseries and by all the cosmic process* It is 
that of a living God expressing himself in the course of 
nature and in the lives of men, and yet ^Iso not com- 
pletely absorbed in these. The conception of the universe 
which will satisfy the modern mind is decidedly not that 
of the world as a purely illusory appearance, the result 
of Maya. It is rather an unfoldi^ of the mind and 
power, a revelation of the will and life of God, leading 
to some consummation and far off divine event toward 
2b 
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which the whole creation moTca. The conoeptioB of tti 
relation of the individual sool and God which will BStirfj 
the religioiia instinct ia not that ignorance has in ane 
inexplicable way separated na from God and dnt da 
aeparafcion will be ended when we realize the futili^o^ 
life and all desire. It is rather that of loving depeadflDGi 
and fellowship, it is a commnnion of sonl and a compsmoi- 
ship of mond endeayonr which issues in oneness of iifc 
and finds, even in the contradictions of existraioe, if thev 
be brarelj met, both a fulfilment of self and the hoxm 
and sendee of God« 

Christian theology has many affinities with the doctrines oi 
other religions but it differs from these in the fact that its eofr 
stitutive element is the historic personality of one whom n 
regard as in a unique sense the revelation of the invisible Goi 
This essential feature of Christianity causes the problem oi 
the historicity of Jesus to occupy a far more impoitut 
place than does the parallel problem touching one ini 
another of the founders of the other faiths. The biogispbw 
of Buddha and of Mohammed are of great interest to thtii 
followers. They are in no sense essential to the retigioni 
In Christianity on the other hand, the life of Jesus is fitil 
to the religion. This is said without intention of ignoriogoi 
underestimating Jesus' teaching. Tet his teaching is im- 
questionably subordinate to his life. Jesus was no men 
bringer of a new doctrine. He said, not " I give you ihe trnth,' 
but *' I am the truth." He said that his truth was snck 
that only those who did it could know it. It cannot be 
questioned that the review of the doctrine concerning Jesos 
which was inaugurated by the modem critical and histoiicsl 
movement has brought the living Jesus nearer to o^ 
thoughts than did the older assumption of his divinity is 
terms which practically contradicted his humanity. U^ 
felt in those old statements that the divine and the human 
were mutually exdusive conceptions. In predicating tbe 
divinity, or as they preferred to say the deity, of Jeios, 
they did so in terms which removed him completely froD 
the category of normal humanity. They had a deep as^ 
instinctive fear that in emphasiising his humanity tfa^ 
imperilled the assertion of his divinity. They thus did their 
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part to provoke the reaction into which rationalism fell, 
when it depicted Jesus with all the traits, even down to 
the weaknesses and foibles and sins, of ordinary men. The 
historical and literary criticism of the gospels has made 
such trivial representation untenable. It has done much 
to restore to us the real Jesus, although it is not certain 
that all Christians are as yet fully prepared to rejoice that 
this is so. To declare that Jesus was an ordinary man is 
to leave out of view his most salient characteristics. His 
moral nature transcends every other. His consciousness of 
Gk>d was a unique consciousness. Whatever else there was 
in his life which was unique stood in relation to this. It 
is these factors which give him his unique place in the 
religious life of humanity. We have full room for Jesus' 
own assertions, " I came down from heaven." We under- 
stand that however of the sources of his heavenly spirit, of 
the springs of his ethical purity, of the ground of his tran- 
scendent love of Qod and men, of the purposes of supreme 
self-sacrifice in which nevertheless he found peace and self- 
fulfilment and joy. We have no need to understand this, 
as if it separated him in intellectual and still less as if it 
difiTerentiated him in physical inheritance from others of 
the sons of men. 

Now nothing can be more obvious than that such a view 
of the incarnation presents radical differences from those 
views which are embodied in the faith and lore of the 
Indian world. " The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his gloiy, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, f ufi of grace and truth." The view 
which we have offered is far more possible to the Indian 
mind than was the traditional Christian dogma of the in- 
eamation, resting as it did upon a duality of the present 
and the transcendent world. The traditional dogma claimed 
both too much and too little. It was impossible from the 
point of view of that unity of the universe which was in- 
stinctive with all thoughtful Hindua Yet on the other 
hand it seemed only too much like the tales of countless 
incarnations in which popular Hinduism abounds. It too 
closely resembled notions current among their own peoples 
which the loftier spirits among the Hindus had rejected. 
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Brahm, the one edie leality, the one without a leeond, ii 
80 conceived that an incarnation of him is strictly ipeikiif 
unthinkable. In philosophic Hindnism there ia no inetna 
tion of God. The basis of any mamfastation of God s 
found in the phenomenal Brahm, Ishvawa^ ibe wodd* 
framer. One must account for the nnirerae^ which je4 tk 
conception of Brahm compels ns to r^aid as unreal Tk 
Brahm of the phenomenal world can be no more real tbn 
the world itself. The God whom the nnivBrae roveihi 
not the one and sole reality. It is only his shadow, 
knowing which you know that you know only ignoruet 
Ton perceiTe that what you perceire is illusion. Ik 
avatars of Vishnu appear to be the true incamadoM a 
EUndu religious thought These ineamationa reveal in sooe 
sort an ascending order. The god took the form of a fiA 
of a tortoise, of a boar, then of a creature half man and half 
lion, of a dwarf and, finally, there was the human incana- 
tion. Always however the avatar is the cloak to diAgiv 
the Gbd. The true object is never to reveal but to ooooeil 
the deity, while he is accomplishing some particular poipoa 
for which he assumes the disguise. That accomidiahed, tk 
disguise is thrown off again. A fuU manifestation of Ae 
character of the god is apparently not so much as thoogkt 
of. Consequently actions and notions which are attar^ 
unthinkable in connection with Qod^ as he is oonceived k 
the western world, are attributed to the avatars withvt 
even an idea of their impropriety. 

The philosophy and the religion are thus in hqwlfli 
contradiction. The Indian mind has had to choose betwe> 
these two alternatives throughout its histoty. A sobtli 
metaphysical mind has contended vrith a senaitive leligte 
nature and a high imagination. Philosophy and rel^ 
have in turn dominated the one over the other. Thej htft 
never really assisted one another or been assimilated iato 
one whole. Buddhism was a revolt of the religious hmM 
against the tyranny of the Biahmanical metaphysics, qiul> 
as much as against the pretensions of priestcmfb. ^ 
his simple crmd and beautiful life Buddha incarnated a 
his own person the religious ideal of his people. Bshtt 
the absolute sincerity of his motive and the whole-hetfteJ 
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devotion of his followers Brahmanism retreated for a time 
discredited. In time however Buddha was himself incor- 
porated into the Hindu pantheon. He himself became but 
another avatar of Vishnu. The very man who condemned 
the mythology of the priests became a new figure in that 
mythology. The abstract notions concerning Gk)d, which 
were drawn from every quarter except that of the character 
of man, dimmed the outline of the revelation which had 
been given in the beautiful spirit and self-sacrificing career 
of Buddha. For» surely, few of us would now deny that 
Buddha in his lofty living and pure teaching revealed 
something of God. Few would hesitate however to affirm 
that his revelation would have been far more vital and 
upUfting had not the philosophy within which he moved 
prevented his thinking of God, and so also of man's likeness 
to Gk>d, in terms of personality, and also if he had not set 
so low an estimate upon the value of human Ufa Every 
line of the Gospels tend to make plain that it was exactly 
the character of God which Jesus felt that he was charged 
in his own personality to reveal. Furthermore, it was his 
own human life which, in all the serene and sad and glad 
acts and thoughts and feelings of it, as it was lived among 
men, was to constitute the revelation of God. Thus the 
highest conceivable estimate is put upon human Ufa This 
was to be the medium through which the revelation of God 
was to take place. It would seem as if here too Christianity 
were especially adapted not to destroy but to fulfil that 
which Buddhism had attempted and in large measure failed 
to accomplish and, as well, that which Hinduism has 
always been seeking, and in such pitifully small measure 
has ever been able to find. 

We had reserved opportunity to speak at the end of this 
lecture concerning certain matters which pertain, not to the 
oi^anization and rites of the church, and not to the dogma 
of Christianity in its contact with the teachings of the 
religions of the East. It is intended rather to speak of 
certain points in the habit and practice of oriental peoples, 
to touch upon certain questions of manners and morals 
which often reveal the spirit of the other reUgions and 
which have significant relation to the propaganda of the 
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Christian faith. We can speak only of a few r^preKotatm 
and typical problems. One of the most interesting of tlm 
is the matter of the so-called worship of ancestors in Ghm 
This matter was, as is well known, the root of an (^ 
contention within the Boman Catholic missions. li ii i 
living, not to say a burning, question in Protestant cocks 
in China at this hour. It is a very ancient question wfakl 
alien religions entering China had to meet. It hasoto 
been said that, judged in the light of its own prind^ 
a Buddhism which tolerates the worship of anceston u 
Buddhism in China does is, to say the least, a aingolir 
combination. It has also been said and probaUj v^ 
truth, that had Buddhism when transplanted to China aot 
tolerated the worship of ancestors it would hardlj hif« 
made the conquests which it did make. Matteo Bicci, tlie 
first great Jesuit leader in China, at Canton after 1581 isi 
at Pdcing after 1601, made a great impression upon the 
Chinese of governmental and literary circles by his diqibj 
of learning in mathematics and the exact sciences as ^ 
were taught in the West In his riper years he was i 
scholar of no mean pretentions in the Mandarin langos^ 
and in his knowledge of things Chinese. It is well known 
that he allowed converts to continue to practise the rites of 
ancestor worship on the ground that he consideied ^ 
rites purely civil and social in their nature. So smprishf 
was the success of his mission and that of his immedia^ 
followers that high ofiBcials of the Empire became ahnodu- 
Steps were taken to limit an activity which was oonstantljf 
increasing. Moreover Dominicans and Franciscans leanuag 
of the success of the Jesuits flocked to China. The is- 
sensions of the rival orders did more to imperil the P^'^ 
of the nascent Boman Catholic Church in China thao ^ 
the opposition of the Chinese themselves. The Dominicans 
declared the ancestral worship idolatrous. The lo^^ 
being referred to the Pope, Innocent X. sustained tke 
Dominican view. The tfseuits however despatched J 
special agent to Rome and Alexander YIL reversed tk 
previous decision, approving the opinion that the anoes^ 
rites had no religious significance. A French bishop i> 
China continuing the agitation, the Jesuits carried tbe 
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matter before the great emperor, Kang-Hsi himself. The 
Emperor in a most interesting document declared the 
oiutom political and social. Not to the physical heavens 
but to the Oreat Spirit is adoration rendered in the 
worship of heaven and earth in which the Emperor 
represented the whole people. The worship of ancestors 
however is the mark only of filial piety and veneration. 
As such the rites may be participated in by men of many 
faiths. Exactly as such however they are of primary interest 
to the state. As connected with the family and clan system 
and with the maintenance of social order, when they are 
denounced as pernicious or if it is sought to alienate men 
from them, the state must be alarmed. 

In 1704 Clement X. reverted to the elder papal decision 
that the rites are idolatrous. A papal legate arriving in 
China ordered converts to desist from practices interdicted 
by the Pope. Kang-Hsi was not the man to take that 
tamely. He made it known that all those who wished to 
break with the Chinese social structure would be outlawed. 
Missionaries were ordered to leave China upon pain of 
death. Converts numbering hundreds of thousands were 
deprived of their spiritual guides and subjected to bitter 
persecution. Escorted to the frontier many of the priests 
returned in dieguise. For decades their converts protected 
them. New priests from the West came in time to their 
aid. Their resolution and fortitude became legendary in 
the East The succession never failed until the opening of 
mission work again Car on in the nineteenth century. At 
least such is the tradition of the Jesuits. The problem of 
ancestor worship was thus bequeathed to the P]t>testant 
period of missions. Difference of opinion concerning it 
obtains both among foreign Christians and as between 
Chinese adherents of the faith. Despite the utterance of 
the great emperor and the oft-repeated opinion of many 
enlightened men, the common man in China presumably 
makes no fine distinction in filial veneration offered before 
the tablets between the propitiation of a possibly aggrieved 
progenitor and the homage which is natural to loving 
hearts and is also closely connected with the patriarchal 
social order, an order which sometimes seemed stronger than 
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even the imperial goyernment itaelfl A Sicilian g^mtlemi 
would assuredly assert that it ia not worship diat J 
offered to the image of the saint The Sicilian pessMl 
however does not make that distinction. The great bmi 
of the Protestant missionaries would sarely side with die 
Dominicans and net with the Jesuits in this matter ol 
ancestral worship. It is not difficult on the evideice o! 
other matters to accuse the Jesuits of accommodaticD. b 
is not easy to explain away the Chinese emperor's iefioitt 
assertion. Still the opinion which he utterod jm^t weD 
be true for men of cultivation like himself and not tne 
for the mass of the Chinese. Despite the inflexiUe poitim 
which most missions have taken that ancestral woisUp 
must be abandoned entirely if a man is to become i 
Christian, there are not wanting distinguiahed men in the 
Protestant missions to-day who feel that here jealous tod 
uncompromising Protestantism has made a mistake. Tbq 
feel that it has made a mountain out of a molehill,! 
religious issue out of one which is social and a^calar. b 
the end the missionary will generally refer you to the 
native convert himself and bid you ask him how he fteb 
about it The great majority of those questioned answer 
that they feel the worship of ancestors to be idolatrons. 
Even by this testimony curiosity is not altogether allaToi 
The men questioned are likely to be so essentially of the 
type which we have described as foreign Christians, tbit 
one could not be sure that they were not smcerely echoing 
the opinions of their revered foreign missionary teachen 
and incidentally expressing what they supposed to be the 
opinion of their interiocutor as welL Furthermore it losf 
well have seemed to these men, as also to their teachers, 
that the safer course is to make a clean breach with tobbJ 
aspects of the popular religiosity, ancestor worship included, 
in order to be safe from temptation and escape the complex 
situations which may ensue. This may be practicallj tro^ 
but such practical reasoning does not settle the tbooreticsi 
question as to what we really ought to think concerning 
the meaning of ancestor worship. With the lapse of tiine, 
the sure tact» the racial feeling of the native Christuire 
who are truly euch will, when the influence of tot»^ 
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Christians is diminished or removed, lead the Chinese 
church to a satisfactory conclosion of a question which no 
man can cmswer with entire confidence at this time. If 
the ancestor reallj is only one more among the many 
possible malevolent spirits which the Chinese man must 
exorcise, if the worship is only part of the general nature- 
worship and superstition which has been such an incubus 
and which now, with the advance of the knowledge of 
nature is being rolled away, then the ancestral worship too 
will disappear. If however it is something different, of 
nobler or^n and connected with the best and not with 
the worst traits of men, it will survive, no matter what the 
missionaries may say or do against it. It will be sub- 
limated and ennobled as it comes to stand in clear relations 
to a higher thought of God and man. It will still express 
the fact that the Chinese man reveres the authors of his 
life and the traditions of his past in a way in which he 
feels that we enei^tic and irreverent worshippers of the 
future do not revere our fathers and our past. 

Bieci directly asserted that the worship of Confucius 
stood upon the same level with that of the ancestors. It 
was a social and civil act, not a religious one. The im- 
plications of Kang-Hsi's statement are the same. The 
judgments of most students of the history of religions agree 
that Confucianism is not a religion but merely an ethical 
system. Thus the veneration accorded to Confucius would 
be but the grateful recognition of one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race, the father of the intellectual and 
moral life of thousands of millions of men through twenty- 
five hundred years. It is one of the curious episodes 
therefore of the year 1907 that, by imperial decree, it was 
ordered that the same divine honours should be paid to 
Confucius which were paid to Heaven and Earth. The 
decree has been repeated by the republic within recent 
years. All sorts of questions arise in one's mind as 
he asks himself what this decree may mean. Is it an 
attempt to meet Christianity, so to say, on its own ground ? 
Is it an attempt to galvanize the honour which China has 
always done to its great teacher into divine homage, parallel 
to that which Christians, so many generations ago, accorded 
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to their great leader, the Galilean Jesus ? Is it tliiiB u 
attempt by decree to make Confucius to be more like tkit 
which the Christ of theology has been to the Cbatim 
Church and world ? In an age when the influx of moden 
learning is displacing ominously the old study of Gonfado 
literature, is this an effort to win the ears and heazts o! 
men for Confucius again ? These are questions which tke 
outsider asks. Among the Chinese themselTes there m 
not wanting those who assert that such an elevatiim d 
Confucius to divinity is absolutely out of harmony with the 
teaching and spirit of Confucianism. It is declared to bt 
absurd m the face of what Confucius indubitably said ui 
of the light in which he plainly wished himself to be viewei 
Yet in state schools and elsewhere provision has been mide 
to enforce the worship thus enjoined. Participation in it it 
least once a month was to be obligatory. Theoraticallj no 
man could be in the employ of the state who did not con- 
form. The enforcement has not anywhere been undertakai 
with great seriousness. In many cases Christian oonrerti 
are refusing it The whole situation gives occasion fo 
thought Is this the retort of the Chinese to the abeolntirt 
view of Christianity which has generally prevailed amoog 
those who brought Christianity into their midst? Gu 
Confucianism be resuscitated in this way ? Must it not go 
over into a syncretism in which a religious factor, laigertfd 
more vital than Confucianism has ever shown itself to be, 
will find place, but in which also the ethical and sociil 
philosophy of Confucius will be accorded an influenoe to 
greater than any Christian propaganda has ever yet assigned 
to them. 

Turning from questions like these, which have distinet 
theological suggestion, to popular superstitions and cnstooi 
which in almost all the missionary lands are mnch hi 
evidence, we are often forced to ask the questioD, An oot 
some phases of faith now dead to us living phases with n»B 
who stand at the same point in the religious experieooe 
at which our ancestors stood not very long ago ? In Cw^ 
for example it will be pointed out to you that the Scriptai* 
of the New Testament gives colour to the belief in i^ 
moniacal possession. In confirmation of the Scriptores 70^ 
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will be told that the Chinese almost univeraally believe in 
demoniacal possession. Old China is so to say permeated 
with this belief. A book written by a missionary not many 
years ago cites possibly a hundred examples of unquestion- 
ably authentic experiences in China, to show that pheno- 
mena of demoniacal possession occur in that land which are 
precisely similar to those recorded in the Scripture. By 
these examples the Scriptures are supposed to be defended 
i^inst modem criticism. Observations in China are de- 
clared to make it certain that men were and are possessed. 
A missionary in China said that he thought that it had 
been almost a generation since, in the field with which he 
was familiar, a western emissary of Christianity had preached 
material hell-fire and the physical torment of the lost. 
He doubted if the natives of the younger generation had 
ever heard from a foreigner an exposition of Scripture 
looking in that direction. Yet here were native preachers, 
when they went off on their preaching tours, making men 
tremble with the thought of a hell of torment as Edwards 
in Northampton made our own ancestors tremble as they 
thought of an angry God. Did not the Scriptures speak of 
a hell of fire? The Chinese man never had to wait to 
be told by missionaries about a literal hell-fire. He believed 
in that before he ever heard of missionaries. Does not the 
Chinese man in his legal processes even now resort to 
torture ? Is it so long since our own fathers also depicted 
their God as an oriental sovereign ruling without a code 
or even having a code which might conceivably reverse the 
maxims which seemed true and good to mortal men. When 
the Hottentot reads in his Bible about witches the mis- 
sionary, with his modem sense as to the Bible, is hard put 
to it to maintain for the Hottentot the latter's belief in the 
Scripture and at the same time to rid him of his murderous 
superstition about witches. The poor man believed in 
witches before he ever heard of the Bible. For the moment 
he believes in them the more and not the less because the 
book, which has been described to him as the Word of God, 
seems to sustain him in that belief. So also did the Bible 
prove the witches to our own Massachusetts forbears and, 
fortified by the Bible, they too committed abominable crimes 
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and lived in namelefls fear. These seem moet intenGtiog 
examples of the contact of the gospel with the rudimenttir 
notions and sad mistakes of men. Thej remind ii8» r^ 
from the face of our own Scriptures, how the spiritual im- 
pulse which Judaism and then also the teaching of Jesus vi^ 
passed through a period of amalgamation with notions wfaidi 
are not true and do not tend to good. It may be ahnost in 
the same order and sequence that a new race in contseft 
with the gospel will pass through some of these same 
amalgamations. They show how subtle a matter is tlie 
teaching of religion and with what circumspection one 
must deal with practices which are in any way connected 
with religion. 

Everyone knows the difficulty which missions in Indis 
have had in dealing with the question of caste. Almoil 
wi& unanimity the emissaries of Christianity have dedaied 
the caste system to be absolutely opposed to the Ghristian 
ideal. On the other hand Indian society has almost uni* 
formly driven the convert to Christianity out from his castaL 
In many cases it would be practically impossible for the 
convert to maintain the customs of his caste. For a long 
time the adherents of Christianity were drawn very largely 
from the outcasts, that is from those whose social positioa 
could not be made worse and might possibly be made better, 
by any change which they might make. It is needless to 
say that a great many other causes are at work in India 
to-day, besides the spread of Christianity, to weak«i the 
hold of the caste system. Tet Christian converts are still 
obliged in a measure to create for themselves a social order 
outside the framework of the one with which they an 
familiar. It has been much easier to assail the caste system 
as iniquitous than to provide something which will in the 
long run take its place, or even to deal justly with the 
immediate situation which the abolition of an immemorial 
social order creates for the converts. Nothing is easier than 
abstraction and negation. One is reminded of the parallel 
in the case of slavery in North America. It was compaia* 
tively easy to be an abolitionist, especially if one did not 
live in a slave-holding state. Comparatively few would 
now dispute the principle which was involved in the 
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t emandpatioD, although they maj greatly regret the immed- 
iate and wholesale enfranchisement. There was however 

I in many quarters a pathetic waning of enthusiasm for the 

c emancipation when the stage of abstraction and negation, 
the stage of abusive rhetoric was past. Gifts of a dififerent 

c order were asked for when it came to the struggle of genera- 
tions, and possibly it will be of centuries, to build up an 
economic, civil and social order for the emancipated, or 
rather to make the emancipated able to build up such an 
order for themselves. The parallel seems instructive. It 
IB easy to say caste must go. The democratic trend of 
modem society makes itself felt even in India, now that 
India is in midstream of modern movement. What to do 
with the men and still more with the women and children 
who, as the result of our teaching of Christian idealism, 
have become outcasts, that is the question, or at least it is 
one of the questions. How to sustain them now in love 
without making them feel that they are always going to be 
suBtained. There ia much that not missions only but also 
government must do. There is much that the government 
is making splendid effort to do. There is much that only a 
new industrial order can gradually achieve. There is much 
that the people must do for themselves. At the present, 
weak and helpless as they are, some of these converts cast 
themselves upon the foreigner. The foreigner takes up his 
load as he ought to do, this load which he has had so con- 
siderable a part in creating. The consequences however 
for the Christian movement in India are far reaching. 
Commerce, politics, and most of all, education, are working 
this tremendous upheaval, not Christianity alone. The day 
of statesmen, of builders of industries, of educators and 
above all of moulders of the character of men in a struggle 
which will last for generations, has come. Yet although 
the foreigner may gird himself for his task with a light 
heart, or possibly with a heavy heart, as the case may be, he 
realizes in his best moments, how much there is which no 
foreigner can ever do. The greatest and best part of all 
that is necessary the Hindu must do for himself, or it will 
never be done. The oriental world even when it shall have 
become thoroughly permeated with the spirit of Christianity 
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will still be the oriental world. The Orient will never be- 
come Christian in the sense of the transfer of all that we 
think and feel just as we think and feel it to the OrientaL 
It has been mercifully provided that the trees shall net 
grow into the sky. Thongh we sometimes feel depressed 
with the thought that the type of civilization which we 
know in the West, with all of its good qualities and all of 
its evil ones, will become dominant over the world, yet we 
may have profound faith that the quality of races which 
Gk)d has for ages been making for himself will reassert 
itself. What is really made their own by these races 
will be made so truly their own that our own civilimtion 
and our own faith will some day confront us in a different, 
and why should we not say in a better, light 

It is comparatively easy to say that polygamy and con- 
cubinage as these exist and are recogaized in almost all 
Eastern lands and in Africa do not comport with the 
Christian ideal. It is however a very difficult question to 
say what a convert should do who has stood in these 
relations, who has in the past, in good faith, assumed 
responsibility for others, both women and children, and 
given them a status which was in no way illegal, to which 
indeed practically no stigma and hardly even reproach 
attached. Shall he signalize his new views of morality by 
repudiating these obligations and compromising the position 
of those who under the old system were not only not to 
blame but were hardly even unfortunate. It is difficult 
here not to do evil that good may come, or at all events 
not to do good in such a manner that evil is sure to come, 
and that to innocent and helpless ones. It might not be 
difficult to win assent for the proposition that, all things 
considered, monogamy is the ideal of society even apart 
from specific Christian notions. Yet, as the merest matter 
of fact, that has not been the ideal, say, of Chinese society. 
The home has existed for a lai^e part of Chinese Bockij 
upon the contrary assumption. There are few countries in 
the world in which the home has played a larger part thaa 
in China. There are few countries, possibly there is no 
country in the world, in which the family may be said to 
be more really the basis of the social order. Th&te aie few 
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social ajstems in the world in which women have, within 
limitations, a more defined position and, particularlj the 
older women, mothers and grandmothers, have immemori- 
ally exerted a greater influence. Despite dreadful things 
which one hears concerning the mortality among children, 
there are few countries in the world in which me bearing 
and rearing of children is looked upon more generally from 
the point of view both of duty and of privilege and few in 
which the love of little children is more in evidence. One 
realizes that in touching this general subject he has touched 
the plague spot of the human race. At all events one who 
has lived to maturity in Europe or America can but have 
his moments of doubt whether a society like our own, which 
is theoretically monogamous and supposedly under the 
influence of Christian ideals, has much to boast of. If he 
is candid it will not be easy to reply when the Oriental 
tells him that the same things which exist in his land measur- 
ably acknowledged and provided for, exist in ours with the 
additional horror that they are not acknowledged and not 
provided for. There may be no doubt whatever as to the 
ideal, but the question is, how to deal with the facts, how 
to get from one system to the other without temporarily 
making matters worse rather than better or, to put it more 
pungently still, how to make the ideal of one man and one 
woman prevail among these peoples, not merely as well as 
it prevails among us, but much better. Time and economic 
changes are bound to have the greatest effect upon the 
patriarchal system and upon the customs concerning 
marriage, but particularly upon the customs concerning very 
early marriage, in China, in India and elsewhere in the East. 
These are changes in which the foreigner can hardly do more 
than point the way. They are changes which only the man 
of the race instinct and sympathy can work out. 

It will be interesting to see whether the Chinese govern- 
ment and society will be more successful in enforcing 
a theoretically absolute prohibition of opium than the 
American government and public sentiment has ever been 
in the statutory prohibition of alcoholic drink. The English- 
speaking missionaries' protest against opium has hithetto 
been somewhat impaired in value by the fact that, as the 
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Chinese cannot forget, the English hmd much to do 
the bringing of opiam into the land. The matter hss gou 
far beyond a mere protest however sincere. The vice ii m 
absolutely ruinous, the havoc it works so dreadful, that tk 
Chinese people may be said to have risen against it in that 
might. The fact that theoretically at least the state iriD 
employ no man who is addicted to the opium habit nma 
have weight The fact that families and guilds inflict pnnisk- 
ment and even death, in a way of which the govemiiM 
takes no cognizance, upon members who become obnoxioQi^ 
makes the way of the transgressor hard, if his fEunily oome 
to think that he is wasting family property or if his goiU 
esteems that he is impairing its good name. The result of thii 
is that drastic prohibitory measures which have been adopted 
are, on the whole, much more likely to be enforced in (Sam 
than similar measures would be with us. In the last daji 
of the Empire and, still more, since the establishment of Ibe 
Republic, we witness efforts on the part of the ChiBest 
themselves to stamp out the production, the sale and tb 
use of opium, which are without parallel in the histoiyof 
any nation. Legislation is of the most drastic sort It 
would certainly be regarded as sumptuary legislation is 
Europe. Such laws could hardly bo executed in Amem. 
Even in China their execution seemed, at the first, improb- 
able because of their extreme severity. We are at a km 
whether most to wonder at the serious resolve of the peopk 
as a whole, or at the submissiveness of culprits to tfasi 
which we should regard as an intolerable invasion of per- 
sonal liberty. Punishments extend to confiscation of pro- 
perty, to disqualitication for every post of public serrioe 
and even to death itself. The effort is an agonizing ooe 
The intent is to rid the country of this secret of poverty 
and d^radation. Growers of opium have been nunei 
Large numbers of the population are ready and anxious to 
give information against transgressors. Sellers ue con- 
fi-onted with the alternative of burning their stock iM 
implements in the presence of the officeis of the law, or dae 
of having their establishments burned over their heads hj 
mobs with which the authorities will not interfere. A 
curious mixture of law and lawlessness oti&a oonfronts one 
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itk China. The one thing which is certain is that the 
government will have popular support in anything which 
it does against opium. The Chinese have not arrived to 
that pitch of sentimentality which among us regards the 
seller as a criminal and the buyer as a mere victim. Victim 
he often is, diseased he rapidly becomes. The Chinese how- 
ever mete out to him his share in the responsibility for a 
transaction which, after all, involves two persons. They 
pursue remorselessly habitual users of the drug, from the 
lowest to the very highest in society, with also the cor- 
rupters of youth and of women by aid of the drug. No one 
doubts that the evils of gambling and prostitution, which 
are immemorial and would be sufficiently large in any case, 
have been greatly increased within the nineteenth century. 
Nor can one doubt that, in certain districts and in certain 
strata of society, there has been grave physical deterioration 
of the people, as well as injury to their mental powers. 
The very earliest stages of the European war furnished 
material for profound reflection upon the general question 
which is here involved. Bussia was a country in which 
intemperance had assumed very grave proportions and in 
which a very considerable portion of the national revenue 
was drawn from a taxation of the manufacture of and the 
trade in spirits. Tet Bussia signalized its entrance upon 
the great struggle by a prohibition of the use of alcohol 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, which was 
almost absolute and which was apparently vigorously 
enforced. If one is disposed to ascribe this result to the 
powers of an absolute government, what are we to say to 
the case of France? For France is one of the freest 
countries in the world. In France too in more recent 
years the consumption of the more injurious forms of 
alcoholic liquors had increased in portentous fashion. In 
France too there has been since the beginning of the war 
almost entire prohibition of the traffic in and consumption 
of liquors of the more injurious sort In England, on the 
other hand, the national legislation did not at first care to 
touch in very serious fashion this evil which was yet as 
notorious in Great Britain as in any nation in the world. 
Changes came at first slowly, but were later very efTective. 
2c 
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It is but fair to say that the attitude of the nation upon 
conscription is to be compared. Men dimly feel that some- 
thing more than the concrete matters affected, either diink 
or conscription, is at stake. Men hesitate to fight the batds 
of liberty by infringing liberty in any measure greater than 
that which proves absolutely necessary. War-fame prohibi- 
tion would be easily conceivable in the United States. Upoa 
that 'the demand for permanent prohibition would certaislj 
follow. 

We cannot speak even of these few points in the monl 
life of the East without being impressed anew with tk 
extraordinary parity of movement which is displayed in all 
the nations of the earth in our time. The diminution in 
the consumption of opium in China has been attended bj 
an increase in the use of alcoholic drinks by the Ghin(» 
and also, it may be noted in passing, by a very large incresne 
in the use of tobacco. This latter has been introduced into 
Ohina on a vast scale and at lowest prices, it has even been 
given away by American firms, in the effort to establisk 
their trade. Conversely there ia no question that the use 
of opium and of drugs is increasing in the United States in 
deplorable fashion. The problems of the world are the 
same problems everywhere. The vices and crimes which 
are rampant in Christendom, the cynical indifference to all 
higher considerations manifest in times of peace, the 
atrocities which have made the very phrase civilised 
warfare a mockery, leave us verily little cause to maligs 
the Orient. They reveal in startling fashion how thin is 
the veneer of civilization and how £Bir Christendom is 
from being Christiimized, despite all the centuries during 
which a part of its people have professed the faith of the 
Kazarene. A certain general influence of Christianity upon 
their civilization, which is by no means to be ignored or 
minimized, gives the nations of the West a certain vsgoe 
right to be called in the ag^egate Christendom. At all 
events, if these nations are to be spoken of in terms of 
any faith whatsoever, the Christian is the only faith which 
has attained such proportions in them as to be considered. 
Yet even an Oriental who has never been outside of one 
of the old treaty ports knows the difference between a 
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Ghriatian and one who merely comes from Christendom. 
In every nation in Christendom there is a considerable 
portion of the population which does not so much as profess 
allegiance, even in name, to the faith of Christ* This is not 
because they own allegiance to some other religion. It is 
because they acknowledge allegiance to none. There is 
furthermore a very considerable element of those who 
profess the faith of Chi'ist, but they do this merely in name. 
And finally, no one would admit more sincerely than the 
truest Christians themselves, that many, even of those with 
whom the confession of Christ is by no means a mere 
confession, fall lamentably short of the ideal which their 
faith enshrines and bring reproach at times upon the cause 
which yet in heart they honour above all things besides. The 
humility and contrition of this last class besides being, upon 
occasion, the most immediate homage they could render to 
the truth, has been described by their own Lord and 
Master as the secret of the renewal of their spiritual 
power. The lapses of the latter class and the existence of 
the first two groups must however always be taken into 
account when one is tempted to enter upon a general 
indictment of ChristendouL How Christian is Christendom ? 
That is the question to which we are often forced to recur, 
never more fatefuUy than in the last few months. It 
may indeed be the very gist of our offending and the 
deepest cause of our repentance, both before Grod and 
man, that Christendom is not more Christian than it 
is. At all events, however, we are not, as Christians, in 
the least committed to defending anything, either within 
Christendom or in the conduct of inhabitants of Christendom 
toward other nations, for which there can be in Christ's 
light no defence. 

Furthermore it must be regarded as an evidence of the 
progress of humanity and it is only fair to sav that it is 
one of the trophies of the spread of real Christianity, that 
this distinction between real religion and the mere form of 
it, is to the generality of men in Christendom entirely 
evident. This has by no means always been the case. 
Time was when even in Christendom if a man had been 
asked, "Are you a Christian?" he might have answered 
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testilj : "Do jou think I am a pagan ?" In those days it 
was not recognized that the rtted paganism is not the 
worshipping of idols, as it was called. The real pogtnifli 
is the worshipping of one's self and the forces of an erfl 
world, either with or without the aid of wooden idols or, 
for that matter, either with or without the aid of dogmas 
and sacraments conventionally related to an alleged tahh ii 
Christ. Now it is recognized that the being a Christian is 
a matter of an inner moral and spiritual experience. It b 
a real attempt to fashion all of life according to certain 
ideal standitfds. With the clear emergence of this 
conception of the nature of religion has come tiie 
recognition that there are many men and wom«i in 
Christendom who do not for a moment profess to follow 
these standards. Besides, there are many more who merdj 
profess to follow it. Now this is a great gain. It is a 
gain which more than offsets some aspects of the loss of 
prestige on the part of the church which is sometimes 
bewailed and throws for the thoughtful a new light oo 
church statistics. It is not certain that there are more 
heathen within Christendom than there have been at any 
previous time. There are however more heathen iriio 
proclaim themselves to be such and whom the i^htr 
minded recognize as such without any proclamation. This 
we repeat is a great gain. It is in line with Chiisfs own 
insistence upon the spiritual and ethical nature of religion, 
as distinguished from ceremonial or dogma, and again, 
as distinguished from purely economic and reformatory 
enthusiasm. It is probable that the constituency of our 
middle category, that of those who profess religion without 
possessing it, has in Christendom in modem times veiy 
greatly diminished. This also is a great gain. There ii 
bss object in hypocrisy now than there was in the days 
when religion was popular. There is also less tolerance for 
the hypocritical, or even for those who, without being hypo- 
critical, are merely conventional. The number of those 
who rejoice to discard and despise all convention is much 
increased. On the whole, men are more likely, in our day, 
to conceal and under-estimate the religion that they hate 
than to feign that which they have not. A man who in our 
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day really has no religion is far more likely than ever before 
to find it out and frankly to join the company of those who 
profess none. One who utters a clear word like this as to 
the actual state of the case with Christianity in Christendom 
utters it with joy. He feels that we are being delivered 
from sham and subterfuge, that we cherish no illusions and 
ask others to cherish none. We repeat that this clarifica- 
tion of the mind of Christendom as to the real nature of 
Christianity and the real issue which is at stake in our 
efforts on its behalf, both at home and abroad, is not the 
least of the gains which we have to record in our century. 
It is not the least of the fitnesses, of which we need all that 
we can honestly find, as we try to bring the knowledge and 
spirit of Christianity to the non-Christian world. 

Now it is interesting to note that this same thing is 
happening to non-Christian faiths in non-Christian lands. 
Time was when to live, or at least to live in honour, in a 
Mohammedan land it was practically necessary to be a 
Mohammedan. That is not to say that all who professed 
Mohammedanism lived up to the inner spirit of Moham* 
medanism. That was probably no more true in Islam than 
in Christendom. But at least, all who were not practically 
interned in the little Christian or Jewish communities, 
professed the dogmas of Mohammedanism and observed 
its ordinary practices. In the sense in which we are 
speaking the Mohammedan world was a world of Moham- 
medans. The Ottoman government ever since the conquest 
has dealt with its subject populations on the basis of their 
religious affinities. Jews were all Jews and Christians all 
Christians. Not only did the government deal with none 
who professed no religion, but this state of things had its 
part in bringing about that there were practically none 
who professed no religion. Time was when there were 
exceedingly few in Japan and almost none in India who 
professed no religion. Now there are in both lands many 
who profess none. This is in reality not because the 
professing of religion has come to mean less, but because 
religion has come to mean more. They recognize it as 
meaning something which now, in the contagion of modem 
influences in the world, they for themselves do not mean. 
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They are not alone nowadays in professing that they i> 
not mean it. It is not merely that this contagioii hii 
spread from the West. like causes produce tUs mm 
situation in both East and West. In the Orient^ no loig 
time ago, there were practically no men who took tk 
absolutely secular view or, at least, who understood ibear 
selves and wished to be understood as taking that tist. 
Now there are many. This has its dark side. It his 
its br^ht side as welL The discipline which religicD 
may have exerted upon men, so to say externally, UIs 
away in this process. Certain universal assmnptions aid 
practices, which had, for the most part, not been mod 
thought about, fall away. On the other hand the realisi- 
tion of the true nature of religion, and the purpose of sn 
intenser application of religion to Ufe, is apparently insepar- 
able from this process. The Buddhist communities are 
made purer by it Mohammedanism bums with a brightei 
enthusiasm because of it From this point of view whtf 
is often deplored as a disintegration of religions, may be 
pointed to as one of the conditions and concomitants of 
their revival The exigencies of life wUl show to natioDBp 
as they show to individuals, that they cannot long and 
cannot well live without religion. Moralities are likely to 
fade away without transcendent ideals and spiritual power. 
Men cannot live without God. The withdrawal from God 
is frequently the means of the opening of men's eyes and d 
inclining their hearts to the return to God. Heretofore the 
Christian movement in non-Christian lands has been essen- 
tially a spiritual movement It has lacked background in 
traditions and institutions, in civilization as a whole, the 
background which it had at home and which, as we have 
just seen, is sometimes disadvantageous to it in its home 
The Christian movement has been face to face, in these new 
lands, with religions which had all these immediate advan- 
tagee. They were intrenched in custom, interwoven with 
civilization and glorified by tradition. Now in these lauds 
also civilization is changing, institutions are assailed, tradi- 
tions thrown to the winds. Now in those lands also, in this 
amazing world movement which we contemplate, the inr 
digenous religions are to some extent losing their extranaoos 
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advantages. They too are comisg gradually to the same 
kind of elarification, as spiritual magnitudes, which we 
have spoken of in our own case. They too are suffering the 
same loss of prestige and artificial significance which we 
have Buffered. They too are certain to gain something of 
that which we are gaining by this same process. There are 
now many intelligent men in China who do not confess 
Buddhism or Confucianism. To those who do confess 
them they must mean something. The point which is 
here to be emphasized is that in these lands the indi- 
genous religions and the Christian religion are now all 
coming to the same level of apprehension and of spiritual 
endeavour. In the times of stress which are coming on, the 
religions which can meet the spiritual needs of men in these 
lands will be their religions. The others will fade away. 
There is a free field and a fair chance in a sense which has 
never been true before. The extraneous factors which, both 
there and here, have counted so much, either for or against 
religion, are now diminished and, what is more important, 
they are recognized as extraneous. This freedom of access 
for the spirit of Christianity to the life of these peoples is 
all that we can desire. 

All that we have said in these lectures however makes 
plain, and this for reasons which have been illuminated 
from many different sides, that Christianity will never 
take the highest place in the life of these various nations 
save as vitally transformed by the spirit of the peoples 
themselves. The tragic confessions which we have just 
made about the effects of Christianity in Christendom, or 
rather its huge failure of effect^ warn us against expecting 
too great things in the Christianization of the life of all the 
nations all at once. Our confessions bring home to us how 
slow the process has been among ourselves and how much is 
still unachieved. It is conceivable that other nations will 
make more rapid progress toward Christianization of life 
than we have done. Perhaps the world as a whole will make 
more rapid progress, in this as in other respects, now that it 
is one world, than it has made thus far, while the different 
races worked in their isolation each at its own task. There 
are signs of such acceleration of the world movement in 
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iiTces of his influence at all. It is possible that they are 

•nuB quantities and distinct deductions from that influence. 

e perceive the fortitude and patience, the peace and love 

dch average men and women show, the fidelity and 

urage, the cheer and hope, the purity and unselfie^ness, 

.a devotion to ideals, the solicitude for others, which their 

e reveals. We perceive that these are not only the 

ue fruit of the gospel, but they are the real working 

>w8r of the gospel. It is these which undo a large part of 

le harm which dogma or ritual or narrow and mistaken 

-ractices exert. It is these which exert an influence which 

•1 the narrowness and inadequacies alluded to are not able 

I destroy. These things are true at home, as every one 

lOst have observed. They are even more true abroad 

acause they are the qualities which are universally under- 

vood. They are felt and do not need to be understood. 

.anguage and race differences may make the theoretical 

ropositions which the missionary of the new faith brings, 

r ad the newly trained native preacher sets forth, most 

7 ifficult They may make his rites impossibly remote. 

•ttt character commands unfailingly respect and reverence. 

t leaves an impression that can never be effitced. Far 

acre than we realize it is at this level of the Christian 

~ haracter, it is by this possession of th6 Christian character, 

r.hat the Christian propaganda has taken place and is now 

^ ".aking place. We wonder at the apparent adoption, on the 

^ jart of Chinese or Japanese, of forms of thought and action 

.nost widely different from those instinctive with these 

peoples. It is not that this adoption of foreign forms 

', 3xplains the assimilation of the peoples to the Christian 

T ideal of character. Precisely the reverse is true. It is that 

^che zeal and desire to be conformed to the type of character 

which is seen in real Christian man, carries along with it, 

^ for a time, customs and forms of speech which have been 

!^ associated with that moral and spiritual influence. These 

1^ customs and forms of speech will however be dropped off 

again as easily as they were taken on, in the working out 

*' of the Christian character of the Chinese, of the Japanese 

^ and of the Indians themselves. By this absolutely natural 

^ and spiritual process, at the level of the Christian character, 
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an oriental Chiistianitj wiU ariae and the specific 
form by which this great transmiBaion of life was nu 
will disappear. ''Except a com of wheat fall into 
ground and die it abideth alone/' said the Master, 
balked of a foreign mission which there is every reasoel 
suppose he would have been glad to undertake. ** But ill 
die, it shall bear much fruit." ** He must increase, 
must decrease/' said John the Baptist, as he thought of 
larger work of the Messiah in the world. He said of 
that he was but a voice. He prepared the way. 
Christians in the Orient for whom Christians in 
Occident have been allowed in Ood's good grace the 
lege of working — 4Jiey must increase. We must d< 
This may well be the last word of those who in 
quiet hours, in this privileged place, have sought to 
as Christians on the destiny of Christ's cause and 
among the nations of mankind. 
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